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HE WERNERIAN CLUB 


‘a’ rons, 
The Eant or Ectesmere and the Marquis or NortHampron. 


The Publications for the Session 1849—1850 will consist of 
Vou. III. Part I. Pliny’s Natural History. 
Vou I. Pant I. Swammerdam’s History of Inscets. 
Part I. Werner's Mineral Characters. 
Part I. Ray’s Miscellany. 
Subscription One Guinea per annum.—Applications to be made, 
dy letter, to Mr. Hesry Watkins, 19, Dorset-street, Baker-street. 
_*s* Vol Vols. I. and II. of Pliny may be had, price One Guinea, 


R™AL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
President of the Council—RIGHT HON, EARL BATHURST. 
Vice; President—RIGHT HON EARL DUCLE. 





Principal—John_ Wilson, F.R.S.E. F.G.8. &. 
Chaplain and First Master—Rev. L. C. Bawards, M.A. 
Second Master—J. D. Pemberton. 


RESIDENT PROFESSORS. 
Agiotinre—totn Wilson, F.R.S.E. &c. 
istry—J. A. C. Voelcker, Ph. D. 


Veterinary 

Surveying ose Practical Engineering—J. D. D. Ponbevion, C.E. 
The object of this Sncttbution sg » Bay past we such a course of In- 
straction as will be most useful Agriontvarieh. The benefits 
to be derived from a judicious ea on of Scientific Informa- 
tion are becoming more and more extensively acknowledged, while 
the means of obtaining that information,—if, indeed, it can be ob- 
at all, without for the ,time sacrificing a due attention to 
dry,—are so scattered and costly 





the p o 
= wot be within the reach of very few. 
he College course of Tustcuction { is conducted in such a manner 
ee while the Student is well based in the pemeipies of each 
Science, its Em | with Agriculture are specially touched upon 
and explained, and their practical application s! tol as far as 
possible, in the operations of the College Farm. The theoretical 
—— ructions oF hand in hand, and the whole is com- 
e ag 
By order of the Council, 
PHILIP BOWES Secretary. 
London Office, 26, King William-street, West Strand. 





UTNEY COLLEGE, near London. 


His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH, keG. F.RS. &e. 
The Lent Term commenced on. the 15th of January. 

For General Ed Instruction, Classics, 
Mathematics, the English, French, and German Languages, His- 
tory, Geography, &c. , Board, Lodging and Laundry Expenses, 80 
Guincas per Annu 

In addition to this, Students may attend the following Courses :— 

{ Chemistry and Physics.. Dr. Arey Playfair, F.G.S. 


Mineralogy and Soeheay: Proteneee Ansted, F.R.S. 
Inthe { Metallurgy .... J. A. Phillips, Esq. 
a... oe es Hodgkinson, Esq. 





i Engineering vesen 


Arch: +a ure 8. Cl Tg > Eoq. 
Machine : W. Bi ~—t 
[ Military . Ca pin Gritie he, REP. 
In the oyal Artille: 
Military Drawi . H. Pradelle, iy 





Hindust 


tani F. Falconer, Es 
Department Sword | ew and “s 


Fen 
f pivimun’ Special Course 
In the 
University ; Mathematics, ditto ... 
partment 
Classics, ditto .... H 


Messrs. ee 
The ect Cowie, M.A. 


The fees for ~~, gyre courses in these three departments 





are so arranged that in no case pane the cost of education, board, 
&c. exceed 100 guineas per annu 

For further Snformetion oly personally or by letter) to the 
Rey. the Principal, College, Putney | 


ERMAN.—Dr. HEINRICH FICK has 
REMOVED to 31, Urrer Seymour-street, Portman- | 
square, and RESUMED his ATTENDANCE in the Countr 
(also at Brighton) by Railway, Coach,and Omnibus. Only suc 
will please to apply as can and will pay for a good Master. 
ELECT DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG GEN- 
TLEMEN pate. -. Tavist: peck strest, Covent-garden, conducted | 








by Mr. W. S. WHITE.—Mr. White begs further to annow unce, that | 
io compliance with the e: expressed of in the vicinity, | 
he EVENING uae. — Reference to the | 


commenced an 
Parents of Pupils, end to Gentlemen in ous localities. 


(CLERKSHIP WANTED, 7 a » Young Man 
who can produce the highest testi 
would | be ane to ponte himself useful in any fom am 
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romote ‘the 





XHIBITION of WORKS of ANCIENT 
and MEDIZVAL ART. 
ComMITTEE. 


President and Chairman. 
H.R.H. PRINCE bea eee K.G. F.R.S, F.8.A. 


The Earl of "Enniskillen, 

Right Hon. Sidney Herbert. x. z. 

Sir John P. Boileau, Bart. F.R.S. 

Henry Thomas Ren Esq. Me Pp, 
‘The Duke of Northumberland, Augestes W. Franks, Esq. B.A. 

ter le pave Foster, Esq. M.A. 
The Peeps. of Northampton,, mo 
Edward Hailstone, Esq. F.S.A. 


he Ear! of Jerse: a mane Hawkins, osq. 
‘The Earl of Elles» core, | . Joseph Hunter. P.B.A. 
a _ i fig Seo Peeike 
ollingwort fagn ac, Esq. 
on. Robert Curzon, Jun. C. 0% tavius 8. A rgan, Esq. M. 
Hon. James Talbot, MARLL.A. ran 


fir Philip de Mal Grey-| Frederic Ouvry, 
. M. PERS. | James Robinson Tid Esq. 
mT 
uel Redgra 
| oe Shaw E Bog, FA, 
| Edward +s Fe FP.SA. 
C. Roach, 8.A. 
|e W. H. “Smyth, F.RS. 
a 


s, Esq. F.S.A. 

Willian Tite, Esq. F.R.S. 

John Webb, b, Esq. 

. shove pl ittee has been formed for the of 
an EXHIBITION OF a OF ANC N AND 
AL ART. The Soctety or Arts hav ered 

an Exhibition is not only likely to he interesting to the 


to especial] anufacturers (with 
to the Exhibition of Works of casey 8 of all Raticns 
Sheed in the their Room: 


Egerton, 
The V Rev. ee Dean of 
Westminster, Ke 
Borah Botfield, =" Pies. 
John Bruce, Esq. Trea. 8.A. 
Henry Cole, Fsq. 
J. Payne Collier, wer, Ba 
Sag ity 


m 


1851), have placed a portion of 
isposal of the Committee, and have ue i adopt the 
Exhibition as part of that annually mame —~ , thereby 
i yo expenses connected with i = tone ves. The 
rang the poy in % e twofold 
contem fated th $e Kostas have ly 


Arts, have resolved that the objects 
it an imwal- Art of which the papettien is to = 
oo by ie be aulected with reference 

and the ical ill ustration —_ they ave likely 

afford of processes of manufacture ; and now beg to invite the 
possessors of Works douned suitable for such’ an ehibition to 

in o~ ry important office, by od 

the nature of any 


ee 





og af oun onniion be punc- 
on or before the 20th of Feb it bene, imperati 
that the Exhibition chactd open te roar 4 


Letters and Communication should be sdaecened to Augustus 
. aenh Secretary of the Committee, Society of 


Y order of the Committee, 
AUGUSTUS W. FRANKS, Hon. Sec. 





HYDE PARK COLLEGE FOR LADIES, 


Londnctes by Mrs. KELSO, Pupil of the late Mrs. Buar, 

lan Ay ey pursued at Queen’s College ; but the 

the number in each limited. nstruction 

is imparted in the fox form of Lectures by visiting Professors, whose 

— Lessons -s | under ay yt lish and 

jovernesses. Terms and particulars terrace, 
Ruagex: Park. 


f 
§ 








his Empl Is Le ch acquainted with Dock 
and s: House business, accu: aunts, and would be 
i with a very low salary for th the sake Py a one a at sadness 
wat The advertiser would give security if req 
G. Q., No. 9, Lime-street, Fenchurch-street, — 





ipo SOCIETIES or DEBATING CLUBS.— 

The USE of a large and well-furnished ROOM, (or two if 
required), near the Strand, may be obtained at a very moderate 
a. They have been similarly oce ~ ian many years. Address 
x Y¥Y -%, 4, Beaufort-buildings, 


STUDIOS for DRAWING, 114, New Bond- 
—Messrs. DICKINSON beg to announce that their | 
Studios for for the study of Landscape and Figure Drawing are OPEN | 








ILLUSTRATED WORKS. .- 
LLUMINATIONS, TITLE-PAGES, FAC- 
SIMIL me _Vinwh PORTRAITS. sand every other = 
tion of LITHOGRAPHY 
the first style of art — ——~F4 a on moderate terme. 
Designs furnished. a imens and Estimates forwarded on appli- 
cation to any part of thekingdom. All orders, whether in town or 
country, will meet with | ieee ee by addressing to ASHBEE 
carseat Broad-court, 


4% BRALTAR.— PORTRAITS. — 
A DAGUERREOTYPE ARTIST is about to proceed, ina 
few days, to Gibraltar. ersons having relatives or friends 
residing there ma Fe correct and pleas a3 Portraits (coloured), 
in the first bstyie phy. t by applying y ley immediatly, 
I Sh Lond stay at Gibraltar 
will ches six weeks, and all a. wil ‘pedelivered in Englan d 
(carriage 2 about two months. — 
executed.— References given and Ne 


WORKS OF ART. 


T. Mlalesbyp, Wealer in Pictures, 


| my ny CanrnETs. CARVINGS, &e. fully announces 
he has REMUVED ‘to No. 12, OLD BOND-STREET, where 
various 5 Paintings and Auten of Virta, from 
Seine istorical Portraits. 














he offers for 








OTHE Tandon, Jan. 31, 1850, 

M ESSRS. RICH. 1 BRO HERS, beg to inform 
fa Friends of their late respected Father, Mr. 0. RICH, 
d and the United States, that the Business carried 

ne or 80 many years, ond “ late under the name of RICH 
esdNs. at the above dress. will be continued by them, and the: 

by ‘strict attention to all orders for Old o Ba Books, an 
in the of merit a con- 
prom uance of the support so long accorded to their inte father. A 
CATALOGUE of KS, including some rarities, will be pub- 
lished Seana will be sent to any gentleman forwarding his 








ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. 


STRAKER respectfully informs the public 

e that he supplies Achromatic setenenoapes on Mr. Pritchard’s 
new — —_ for every purpose of investigation and 
ic Micro- 


| providing 





Bird on Uri ~— Mr. Pritebard’s work on Infusoria, 
living pe fossil) Old Com und Microscopes supplied with 
Aghresnatio Chios’ Gl . per set.— Microscopie reparations 
of all kinds— clarising Appessten, &c. &. For descriptions o' 
the New Microsc . see & oS b , Whit- 
taker & Co. entitle * Mi Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral, with Instructions for and ‘Viewing them.’ 
jeet-strees. 


Price 5s,—London, 163, F 


PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. 
Van OF THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION. 
ESSRS. PITMAN & REE 
announce he ie PHONOGRAPHIC I : 
TION eREMOVE ED from 128, Strand, t: es 
316, HOLBORN (near = lane), 
Where Classes for Instruction in Phonetic Short-hand are con- 
stantly in the course of formation. 
TERMS FOR THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION, 


Including Nine Lessons on Phonograpby and Verbatim » 
in which ay knowled, = me Art is i mob 
Private Tuition, "One In dividual. . os si 





-£1 10 
Private Parties of Three ~-each Papil.. 010 6 
Private Parties of Six.. o76 
Private Classes for Ladies, 12a. ™M. sand? TP M * o76 
Private Classes for Gentlemen, 84 P. pa o76 
Public Classes for Gentlemen, 84 P. =. poe 050 


A Private Class commences on the first Monday of every month 
at 8) P.m., ~snte oruase Class commences on the first Twesday of 
every mon’ 

Tickets for the lasses may be obtained at the Institute, and at 
the Phonetic Depdt, 20, Paternoster-row. 

Public Meetings, Sermons, Lectures, Discussions, &c. accurately 
reported. 


HE HUNGARIAN VOCALISTS are RE- 

TURNED to LONDON from a Tour, and prepared, with a 

new répertoire, to sing at serene or Public Genera en Double 
uatuor. Their terms are ten guin re Moritz Grit 
vramer, Beale & Co.'s, 201 reet ; -—_ Mitchell's, Ol 

Bond street.—A hbo of thes 


rouritsSon Dastte, cat lees, 
is published to Subscribers, 12s. each. one Edition ¢ the 
Hungarian Serenade Polka, with Vocal Parts (adi lib.) price 








(iTY of LONDON HOSPITAL for DISEASES 
OF THE CHEST. 


Office, No. 6, Liverpool-street, Finsbury. 
The OUT-PATIENTS’ BRANCH of this Institution was 
pened on June 1848, and, since that time, gratuitous advice and 
oligos have been afforded to upwards of 5,000 persons | abourin 
under different form Diseases of the Lungs and Heart, an 

chiefly residing in the City or adjacent districts of the Met lis. 
The Committee have long been convinced of the necessity of 
for the tion of In-Pati and a 
plot of ground, in the J. AS of Mo, Park, in every 
resect Sigible ‘for the pu . having been o! ed from Govern- 
seg & tly ap) to the benevolent mad influential to aid 

them by their liberal contributions for the GURNE r a Hospital. 


MUND 
PE men | and Subscri 
m bard: 





ptions are received by the My 
street ; the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co. 
Coutts & Co. ; and by the ears, Mr. William 8. Brown, at the 
Herttal. No. 6, Liverpool-street, Finsbury, where attendance is 
a ven. 





Just published, 
A CATALOGUE of most Choice, Curious, and 
excessively Rare BOOKS, larly 
POETRY, MYSTERIES. PAGEANTS and puaY 
MANCES of CHIVALRY, an unrivalled Co! 
BOOKS, BOOKS of WIT and DROLLERY ; MADRIGALS, set 
to Music by the most eminent Com eaeentes of eee Elizabeth's 
cin an extraordinary series of SONG BOOKS, FABLES, and 
E: Lite rehased —_ 


other Collections. The whole of which oo in the finest mresible 
condition, mostly in elegant bindings, and warran 

n SALE, at the very low prices affixed to each article, by 
THOMAS THORPE, 13. Henrietta-street, Covent- garden, Lo London, 





Now ready, post free, 
7O. V. of DULAU & CO.S QUARTERLY 
LIST pod da FRENCH, GERMAN, and other FOREIGN 
ORKS, recently published on the Continent and imported by 
DULAU & CO. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 





ULL'S NEW DUPLICATE CATALOGUE. 
J The CHEAPEST DUFLIOASS CATALOGUE ISSUED, 
selected from a large Stock. and offered exclusively to the Proprie- 
tors of Country Libraries at extremely low prices. 


BULL'S PLAN, for cuppisten Country Libraries 
wie New and Stentors \ Works, for peg eye | urchase, 
gratis and lers to be ad te as Buu, 
Librarian, Halles stent. ¢ MR da, 
TO BIND WITH THE ATHENAUM. 
Price 18., or free Po 1a. 2d. 
opesor 8S CATALOGUE of NEW 
B 8, published in Crt B —~ — in Gating the a. 
Dated Het ar th of the Priced ener naravings pu ublisbe Surin 
vered. London : T cone Bent noreny r Advert ge Or 


period. 
Aldine-chambers, Feienenter -row ; and p~-4 A 
any B lier in the k 











HEAP BOOKS in DIVINITY and MIS- 
CELLANEOUS LITERATURE.—T. ARTHU "publiabed 
years with Mr. John Miller, of ae aren. has just 
LOG f K8 in the above departm 


Gentlemen favouring him with their address can receive it my a 
and Postace Frex.—Addrsss T. Anruur, 496, New Oxford-street. 


*ART DE VERIFIER LES DATES, 3 vols. 

4 folio, 1784, fine copy, russia extra, gilt Sl. 10e.—DES- 
BoIs, Dictionnaire dela TTA France, 12 vols. 4to. 1770, old 
calf gil it, 22. 10s,—CRUSTIN 
16% — merocco. ae 





a Maison d’Auv e, 2 vols. folio, 1708, of 
SISMONDI, Republ liques Italiennes, 16 vee 8v0. Paris’ 168. 
*,* Just published, A CATALOGUE of BC 
ealogy. Numisma’ Antiquities, Curious 
French Histories and Chronicles, Dictionaries and Grammars in 
all Languages, Gaelic Songs, Spanish Poems, Classical, 
French, Italian and Oriental Literature. 


i 
Bernarp mm Srcosthe and Pocd cacion Beskseliee, 16, Castle- 
street, square, Lond: 


vp, 
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Sales by Auction. 
Pall Mall.—Excellent Collection of Pictures. 


N ESSRS. FOSTER & SON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on W EDN Es- 
DAY, 6th of February, at 1 precisely, A CHOICE COLLECTION 
of PICTURES of the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and English 
Schools, particularly The Port of Rotterdam, a chef-d’euvre by 
uysen; a Road Scene by the Skirts of a Wood, Waterloo; 
Figures, by Lingelback ; Susannah and the Elders, by, Wm. 
Mieris, from the Cabinet of the Duc de Valliéres ; View in V enice, 
from Lord Listowell’s Collection ; a A gy | Landscape, by Poussin, 
formerly belongin to R. B. Sheridan, Esq.; a Landscape and 
Figures, from Sir ‘Robert Gordon's Collection ; and capital exam- 


ples of 
Luini Cuyp Wouvermans Granet 
Domenichino Wynants Watteau Gainsborough 
o Rembrandt Heighteburg Fuseli 
L. Cranach Ruysdael Jansens R. Wilson ; 


also a Screen inted by Copley, representing King George the 
Third’s Visit tthe City on his Recovery, with Portraits of Alder- 
man Beckford, &c. &c.—On view two days prior. 


Rare Etruscan Vases, * Property of Dr. BRAUN, of 
ome. 





Y Messrs). CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their 
Great Room, 8, King-street, St. James’s-square, on TH U RS- 
DAY, February 2ist, at 1 o'clock precisely, About FIFTY BEAU- 
TIFUL ETRUSCAN VASES, many of them of the fine Archaic 
Period, collected by that eminent cognoscento, 
DR. BRAUN, OF ROME, 
during his Antiquarian Researches in the Cemeteries of Etruria. 
Comprising a magnificent Colonnette, of the pure Archaic style, 
discovered at Armento, very perfect; three very fine Amphore 
from Vuleci; Calices and Anochoe, from the same ; a highly inter- 
esting vase called ‘Bocca di Cannone,’ from Ruvo, with a re- 
markable design from the Lamberti Collection; a Calix, with 
Theseus and the Minotaur, in all respects unique; Plate of the 
Painter Epictetos, with Inscription ; some elegant Lecythi, from 
Sicily ; several beautiful pieces of Nolan Ware ; and various spe- 
cimens illustrating the different periods of the History of this in- 
teresting Art. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 
The Cabinet of Pictures of RICHARD MORGAN, Esq. 
dec 


eased. 


Y Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their 

; Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, on SATU R- 

DAY, March the 9th. at 1 o'clock precisely, The CHOICE CABI- 

NET of ENGLISH PICTURES of RICHARD MORGAN, Esq., 

deceased, of Lincoln’s Inn, comprising capital specimens of the most 
favourite Masters of the British School, selected with good taste. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


A Collection of Capital Italian, Dutch, and English Pictures. 
Y Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their 


Great Room, 8, King-street, St. James’s-square, on SATU R- 
DAY, March 23rd, at 1 o'clock precisely, The VALUABLE COL- 
LECTION of PICTURES by ITALIAN, DUTCH, FRENCH, 
and ENGLISH MASTERS, 

The PROPERTY of an AMATEUR. 

They comprise nearly Thirty capital Works of that distinguished 
Artist the late W. Etty, R.A., particularly The Bathers Surprised, 
Diana, Cupid and Psyche, Paul and Virginia, and some exquisite 
female figures ; — sq by Gainsborough, Constable, 
R.A., Lee, R.A., Miller, and Linnell; two elegant works of 
Howard, R.A. ; and capital productions of the following Masters : 











P.da Cortona F. Bol D. Maes Sir J. Reynolds 
Marinari Everdingen De Heem Sir T. Lawrence 
Zuccarelli Cuy; Clom Pether 
Orizonti Artois Netscher Crome 

Francks » A aren Watteau Stothard 
Rubens V. der Neer Swaneveldt Hart, R.A. 

A. Diirer V. der Does Boucher Nash. 


May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


The Collection of Picture: of the Right Hon. the EARL OF 
MORTON, deceased. 


Y Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their 
Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, in APRIL, 
The COLLECTION of PICTURES of the Right Hon. EARL 
OF MORTON, deceased, 

comprising a Village on a River, a beautiful work of Van der Neer ; 
the Cornfield, by Teniers; a whole-length Portrait of the Earl of 
Pembroke. by Van Dyck ; a grand Landscape by Castiglione; the 
Painter's Dream, by Watteau ; several Historical Portraits, and 
specimens of the following Masters :— 





8. Ferra Rembrandt Opie Sir G. Kneller 
‘arracci Van Uden SirJ.Thornhill Sir P. Lely 

Orizonti Van.Goyen Alexander’ Ramsay 

P. da Cortona Claude Mrs. Beale Dahl 

Tiarini b. Bourdon Mrs.Dodsworth Kaeburn 
ubens Jansens SirJ. Reynolds Grant. 


Also some Drawings in Water Colours by Craig and Lambert, and 
Copies from Old Masters, ay 





Jing, and Catal 


The Works of W. ETTY, R.A., deceased. 


re 
\ ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON reapect 
yA fully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Seon. King-street, St. James’s-square, on MON DAY, 
May 6th, and following days, commencing each day, at 1 o'clock, by 
order of the Exeeutors, Phe WHOLE of the REMAINING 
WORKS of that highly distinguished ornament of the British 
School, WILLIAM ETTY, Esq. R.A., deceased, comprising many 
of his beautiful poetical and historical compositions, some nearly 
completed ; interesting studies for the ‘Joan of Are’; the com- 
mencement of the * Grecian Marriage,’ his last work ; a great num- 
ber of beautiful Studies of Male and Female Figures from the life, 
painted with that truth and power of colour for which this great 
artist was so celebrated; many exquisite copies from the cele- 
brated works of Giorgione, Titian, P. Veronese, Tintoretto, Rubens, 
and Poussin, mad: during his stay in Italy in 1822 and 1823, with 
a few copies from Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir Thomas Lawrence ; 
Sketch Books and Original Sketches and Academy Studies in 
pencil and chalks, together with his painting implements ; also his 
Collection of Engravings in the Portfolio, chie fly of the Italian 
School, Copies from Old Masters in Water Colours by Joseph 
West, a Gallery Picture by Jordaens, Books of Prints, Casts from 
the Antique, and other objects connected with the Arts. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





Pictures of a High Class. 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 
4 


fully give notice that they will SELL, on SATURDAY, 

May 18th, at their Great Room, 8, King-street, St. James's, atl 

o'clock precisely, The VALUABLE COLLECTION of CAPITAL 
PICTU KES, formed by that well-known Amateur, 
FREDERICK RICKETTS, Esg. 

This important Collection comprises very choice Works of the 

most favourite Masters of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and 

French Schools, and more particularly of the Dutch School. 


Domenichino Guardi Y. der Neer Poussin 
Carracci “uyp Rubens Claude 

A. del Sarto K. du Jardin V. Dyck Greuze 

C. Dolce Ruysdael Teniers Sir J. Reynolds 
Murillo J. Steen P. Niefs Wilson 

8. Rosa Hackhaert Rembrandt Gainsborough 
Canaletti Metzu De Hooghe Moreland. 


May be viewed two days preceding. and Catalogues had. 





Books on Natural History, Philosophical Apparatus, and 
Miscellanies. 


7X ne y 
NV R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
1 at his Great Room, 38, King street, Covent-garden, on 
FRIDAY, February 8, at/il for 12 o'clock, CHUICE BOOKS on 
NATURAL HISTORY, comprising Lambert's Genus Pinus, 
3 vols. atlas folio—Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, 500 coloured plates. 
8 vols—Have’s Rare Birds, including some original coloured 
Drawings, folio—Hooker’s Musci Exotici, large paper, 2 vols. to. 
—Latham’s General History of Birds, 8 vols. 4to.—Stephens’s 
British Entomology, 11 vols. coloured plates, and other valuable 
W orks.—An excellent Mahogany Winged Bookcase, Shells, Miner- 
als, and Polished Stones Bir Skins from North America—a 
powerful Air-Pump—Electrical Machines—4 Smee’s Batteries and 
Apparatus for producing Electric Light—Pair of Lanterns for Dis- 
solving Views — Microscope— Chemical Furnace, &c. — Pictures, 
Prints, Hungarian Cloaks, and Miscellaneous Articles.—On view 
the day prior, and Catalogues had. 





Rare, Curious, and Useful Books, in fine Condition. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 
Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on THURSDAY, February 7, and Two 
following days, at 1 o’clock most punctually, a PORTION of the 
LIBRARY of aGENTLEMAN deceased ; in which will be found 
Brookshaw’s Pomona Britannica, 2 vols. beautifully coloured 
Plates—Clarke’s (Dr. Adam) Bible, 6 vols.—the Historical Works 
of Burnes, Clarendon, Gibbon, Hallam, Hume and Smollett. Lin- 
gard, Mosheim, Robertson, Kollin, Tytler, Thirlwall, &.—Kerr’s 
Collection of Voyages and Travels,-18 vols.—Lodge’s Portraits, 4 
vols. subscription copy—Meyer’s British Birds, 4 vols—-Penny 
Cyclopedia, 27 vols.—Plots’s History of Staffordshire—Rudder’s 
History of Gloucestershire—Quarterly Review to 1843, 72 vols — 
Wodrow’s Analecta, 4 vols. printed for the Maitland Club— Wod- 
row Society’s Publications. Also Architectural W.rks, Books of 
Prints, curious Historical Works, Works of Emblems and Sym- 
bols: the whole in fine condition, many elegantly bound. A few 
Manuscripts—a large Collection of Biographical and Bibliogra- 
hical Notes, intended as a Supplement to Lownde’s Manual— 
.egal MSS, from the Libraries of Sir John Strange and Justice 
Nares, &c.—Catalogues will be sent on application. 











Magnificent Collection of Engravings. 


ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Aue- 
> tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, have the satisfaction of announcing that they have 
been honoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at their 
House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on MONDAY, April 29, and 
eight following days (Sunday exomated) a PORTION of the Mag- 
nificent COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, the Property of a 
distinguished Amateur. The limits of a preliminary advertise- 
ment pronuaes their stating more than that it comprises the 
best Works of the most eminent Engravers, from the earliest 
pores tothe present day. Every School is admirably represented, 
and i ti isi i 





May be viewed two days p 
Beautiful Miniature Enamels by HENRY P. BONE, Esq. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 
fully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Room, 8, King-street, St. James’s-square, on TH URS- 
DAY, April 25th, at 1 o'clock Frecieaty, A Series of about Eighty 
exquisite MINIATURE PORTRAITS in ENAMEL, the Works 
of that unrivalled Artist in Enamel, 
HENRY P. BONE, Esq. 

comprising Portraits of Royal, Noble, and distinguished Charac- 
ters in English History, from an early period to the present da: x 
copied from the most authentic Portraits in different Noble Col- 
lections, all of them exquisitely finished 








May be viewed two days i Z. and Catal had. 
The Collection of capital Pictures of Dr. BARTON, of 
Manchester. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 

Saiiy give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, on SATUR- 

DAY at: 4th, at 1 o'clock Precisely. The CHorler COLLEC- 

TION of TALIAR. FES TISH DUTCH. and ENGLISH PIc- 
Ss, o r. N, of Manchester, isi i 

Works of the following great Masters “<i a 





Zuccaro Breughel Ruysdael G. Poussin 

A.del Sarto C. Jansens Backhuysen Sir B. Gerbier 

Schedone  §_ Rubens Rembrandt Sir J. Reynolds 

A. Carracci Van der Meulen Both yilson 

C. Dolce niers K.du Jardin lLoutherbourg 

8. Ferrato De Koning Van der Heyden Sir F. Bourgeois 
etti Artois Wynants Gainsborough, 


Koy be viewed two days ding, and Catal 





had. 





on in that of Italy exquisite specimens of the Works 
of Baldini, Mocetto, Andrea M ~ rescia, Mare Antonio 
Ramondi and his collaborateurs, Giulio Bonasone, Caraglio, the 
Ghesi, Beatrici, Parmegianino, Meldolla, the Carracci, and others. 
In that of Germany, superb Prints by Martin Schoengauer, Israel 
Van Mecken, the Master of the Navette, Albert Diirer, Lucas Van 
Leyden, Lucas Cranach, the Master of the Caduceus, the little 
Masters, &c. The Dutch and Flemish Schools are particularly 
rich in the Works of Rembrandt, Berghem, Van der Velde, Swane- 
velt, K. du Jardin, Everdingen, —s isschers, Suy- 
derhoef, Belswert ; magnificent Proofs by Houbraken and other 
Masters ; capital Specimens of Claude, Nanteuil, Edelinck, Drevet, 
Van Schuppen, and Balechou will be found in the collection of 
the Works of the French School; and that of England is appro- 
pay represented by admirable Engravings by Faithorne, 

follar, Gaywood, Smith, M‘Ardell, &e. ‘The preceding notice, it 
will be evident, applies principally to Ancient Engravers; but 
among the Works of those of more modern times will be found 
many of the best productions of Sir Robert Strange, Woollett, 
Wille, Morghen, Miller, Longhi, Garavaglia, Forster, Landseer, 
and others of equal eminence. The Prints are of the very highest 
quality, both as to impression and condition, and many of them 
are either nearly unique proofs, or in the very earliest states. 
penn, Plese been selected with the most consummate judgment, 
combined with exquisite taste and unbounded liberality, from the 
best collections that have been dispersed. both publicly and pri- 
vately, in this and other countries, during the last few years, 
under circumstances that can never again occur.—Also a large 
COLLECTION of MAGNIFICENT DRAWINGS, by the An- 
cient Masters of the different Schools of Europe, containing many 
yery eo Works by Albert Direr, Parmegianino, Rubens, 

andyck, Rembrandt and his Pupils. Terburg. Everdingen, 
Cornelius Visscher, Claude Lorraine, and many others of equal 
consequence.— Full particulars will in due time be announced, 
and an elaborate Catalogue isin preparation, which will be ready 
for delivery one month before the Sale. 





The Beautiful Collection of Modern Drawings of a distin. 
guished Amateur. 
\ ESSRS. J. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Ange. 
eS tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION at their House, Welli 
street, Strand, on THURSDAY, May 9th, a small but very ¢ 
COLLECTION of DRAWINGS, chiefly in Water-colours, the 
most eminent Modern Artists, and containing exquisite specimens 
of the works of é 


Gainsborough D. Cox 

ilson | Chombers 
Watteau Miller 7 
Zuccarelli Sir D. Wilkie, R.A. 


Sir T. Lawrence 


Sir A. Callcott, R.A. 
Bonington 
J. W. M. Turner, R.A. 


| De Wint 


ae 
C. Stanfield, R.A. Shelf hout 
Cattermole | Hildebrandt, 


and many others of equal celebrity. They are the property of the 
same distinguished Amateur by whom the superb Collection of 
Prints advertised above was formed, and have been selected with 
the most perfect taste and judgment. 


I EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvcrTionerng 
4 No. 37, sagnoes new. posses. Us. 2 
*x* Consignments of »oks, Paintings, Engravings, 

Goods. and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at "Auction, 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade ay 

held the first week in June and December of each year. 


T° SINGLE GENTLEMEN.—A small respect. 

able family, having a house beyond their requirements, are 
desirous of LETTING a SITTING and BED ROOM, Furnished, 
to a GENTLEMAN. The house is very convenient, and eli 
situated for omnibus conveyance.—Apply or address R. M., §, 
Waverley-place, near the Eyre Arms Tavern, St. John’s Wood 
A aaonale teascom occasionally, if required. 


\ ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Fonreicy 
a Acents,and Acents to the Roya Acapemy, No. 7, 0ld 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&e., from al] parts of the Continent, forclearingthrough the Custem 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effectsto al} 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
everyinformation, may be had on application at their Office,as 

ve. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Curnv, No. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and to the Musée Royal, 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, ETC. 


ATEMAN & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 
14, CLEMENT’S-LANE, STRAND, LONDON, 
fully announce to Literary Societies and persons desirous of 
lishing literary productions, that they possess ample Founts of 
calculated for handsomely and expeditiously PRINTING BOO) 
PAMPHLETS. &c. B. & H. can secure for Works printed by them 
the advantage of being published by the first ba Houses.— 
ratis. 











Estimates, and Specimens of Type, to be had 

500 Pamphlets, 16 pages, size of Bentley’s Miscellany, 
Quarterly Review, Edinburgh Review, &c., on good > £3 17 6 
paper, well pressed 

BAOO DUD ccs ccovcsccccescceccocccoves - 506 

Forwarded (carriage free) to any part of the Kingdom ; and Proof 

Sheets within six days after the receipt of the Manuscript, accom- 

panied by Post-office Order, or respectable reference in London, 


BY B, R. GREEN AND JAMES FAHEY. 
FOLDING DRAWING MODELS.—A Series 


of Models on an entirely new principle, consisting of Cottages, 
Churches, Bridges, Towers, &c., serving as studies in outline, 
light and shade, and colour, are now ready. ese Models lie 
quite flat when not in use, can be contained in a folio, and from 
their portability will be found very useful to Drawing Masters 
Each series being contained in a neat box, are admirably adapted 
by their compactness for Private Families.—Advanced Series, 
3 guineas; Elementary Series, 2 guineas. To be had of the prin- 
cipal Artists’ Colourmen and Stationers throughout the king 











" 


YIANOFORTES for HIRE, at CHaAppeELL’s, 
d 50, New Bond-street.—Every variety of Grand, Cottage, and 
Square Pianofortes, by EKARD, BROADWOOD, COLLARD, 
OETZMANN, &c.. and of Harps, by ERARD, ror Sace on Hinz. 
Anyone hiring a Piano for not less than one year can (if desired) 
choose a perfectly new instrument from the factories of any of the 
best mukers.—50, New Bond-street. 





QJECOND-HAN D PIANOS for SALE.—A large 
Stock of PIANOFORTES of every description, by the best 
makers, that have been used for one or two seasons, and are scarcely 
deteriorated, may be purchased at CHAPPELL’S, at greatly re 
duced prices, and exchanged within six months if not liked. 
Chappell’s Musical Library, 50, New Bond-street. 


THE FAIREST of the FAIR WALTZES, 
D’ALBERT. Just published, beautifully illustrated 
colours, Solo or Duett, _ 4a.—" The very best set of Valses & 
Deux Tems that M. D’Albert has et composed.” Also, pow aie 
by the same popular composer, ‘The Linnet Polka,’ beau! 

illustrated in colours; Solo or Duett, 38 
Chappell, 50, New Bond-street. 


HE GIPSY’S LIFE is a JOYOUS LIFE 
o- By E. FLOOD. Price 2s. 64—London: R. Cocks 
& Co.—“ This is a joyous, rollicking song, characteristic of 
Tindering race whose habits it is in ied to resent, 
illustrated frontispiece makes really a very pretty picture, and is. 
only equalled by the quality of the contents behind it.”—Vide 
Bell's Messenger, January 12—New Burlington-street. 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS: 
for the PIANOFORTE. 4s. enk: and improved ; the: 
whole fingered by CZERNY.—London: R. Cocks & Co, music 
publishers to the Queen.—* The fifteenth edition of this instruc 
tion book is now before us, and we confess that we have never met 
with so much information at so small a price, or that 
us more. It leads the student imperceptibly on to be able to per 
form, not only with certainty, clearness and precision, but with 
classical taste. We are glad to find that it is more universally used 
than any other similar work of the kind.”—Vide Leamington 
Magnet. Cocks & Co. New Burlington-street. 


ET US be JOYOUS—PEACE to THEE— 
: 4 BENEATH THY CASEMENT—GAY LARK—ADIEU 
YE WOODS—NO FORM but THIN These six ee 
cessful Songs, written by ARTHUK WALLBRIDGE LUNN, and 
composed by HENRY C. LUNN and JOHN ASH MORE, and 
sung by Miss Thornton in Mr. Arthur Wall wy Lunn’s * 
rary and Musical Evening.” are now published by Addison & Co. 
210, Regent-street ; and to be had of ‘all Music-sellers.—“ We were 
i leased with the serenade, * Beneath thy 
¥ . hy eS ay ty BO = ballad, ‘Let us be 
eyo r. more, W. was loudly Nowe 
yous, by ore, 
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MANUSCRIPTS. 
Just published, 


CATALOGUE of most splendid and truly 

A valuable ANCIENT et! SCRIPTS, upon Vellum and 

jeularly rich in HISTORY and TOPOGR a tg 

HERALL KY, and COUNTY VISITATIONS; PEDIGREES, 

and AMILY HISTORY; ANCIENT CH ARTERS, ROYAL 

GRANTS, and — Documents of peculiar interest to the Anti- 
quary and Histo. 

INCLUDING 


an Charters—a very extraordinary collection of nearly 
Angie vended, — 1418 to 1449 ; a most valuable series of his- 
jocumen! 
write eals— a illetion of nearly four hundred most exquisite 
in 15 vols. folio. 
eis ee of the various Sovereigns of England, from 
enry I11. to Jam 


Smal Cartulary of ‘the Priory of Newent, in Gloucestershire ; a | 


endid MS. upon vellum 
Cartulary of the Benedictine aw of Stablo. 
Chronicles of England in early Norman-French and in Latin, upon 


uals of Robert of Gloucester. 
Deeds—a most extensive collection, from_a very early 
riod.  ~arrrmaed of nearly every County and Family in the 


y, Genealoey and Pepi History, iedating Visitations 
of 1 © Counties Dorset, Essex, Somerset, and Wilts, many 
lendid volumes of igrees, numerous (irants of Arms, Ge 
Sosies, Collections fora History of the Order of the Garter, ag 
aphy and County History—many interesting Unpublished 


Ne 'Papers—8 most valuable series, from Admirals Vernon, Sir 
ager. and Sir John Norris, in 12 vols. large folio. 
Whelers Laws of the ane Adventurers—a most splendid 


upon vellum, large 
piiber 's Collections. for his Histor of mee .enigtnal Auto- 
h Manuscript, atter, 5 vols. 
Benth Sea Wagoner, by cow Hack, with various Drawings of 
sh and Portuguese Manuscripts. 
Maritorous Duke ot most extensive collection of Original 
Letters relating to the Building of Blen- 
heim, cL ~~ a i 
Original, Sta La amiing to the Ormonde, Desmond, and 
Hiustriow 


Collections for a Minors or the Noble House of Ferrers of Chartley, 
Sguneras — of the be on Family, Drawings of Monu- 


Me poser ts, including @ ane’ oy 
Clasical an P' ar a very 





Papers and Aut 











b of the 
se of Peers, in 13 vols. folio. 
cdlotion of five hundred Autograph Letters of Peers and Peer- 
esses claiming to be present cond bs Coronation of toad IV. 


and Scottish History—m: nteresting volum: 
= ay" en Palteney: Ear! of Bath, “Leva Lyttle- 
Wran m, Sir Egerton Brydges, 


Are! 
one "Haslewood . Capel —_. =r T Park George Chalmers, R. P. 
and other oak 
& an and Plays, including Sir John Harrington's Trans, 
of Ariosto, Surrey and Wyat’s Poems, others by Gascoigne- 
B- 


‘and other early Musi 

ine of the Archbishops and Bishops, Church Notes, early Biblical 

Manuscripts in various lang at Vela somneteations History, &c. 
Missals and other Illuminated V 

wings by Vanlen 

Catalogue of the “Gursou, at Fa Callection of MSS. in the possession 

of the Hon. R. Curzon, at Parham, with fac-similes. 
And various other Literary and Antiquarian articles of the greatest 
interest and ii 

euch on SALE at the prices affixed to each article, by THOMAS 

HORPE, 13, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 


On Saturday, the 29th nae oe peed. feap. 8vo. with a 
Tron’ 
E POOR ARTIST; or, "Sev en Eye-sights and 


One Object. “ Science i in Fable.” 

“In the wear and tear of the critical mind, amidst the common 
p. Ad y of small books of elementary 

we can conceive of no book more likely to be too hastily 
fale “of by those with whom time presses than the present. It 

be found, Reever, to deserve very t attention. Thoug 
fore, there is no sort of imitation, this little book 
have been in by Goethe. It is a book at once for the 
child and th an.” — Weeki 








John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


pWERBY'S ENGLISH BOTAN Y.—Re-issue 

Parts, at 3s. 6d.—Part XX XI. of theabove is now 

Tead =e - 4 Vols. I. and II. ; containing together epeseee of 

myers Descriptions, at 12198, 6d. per vo olume, boar: 

ee of Vale L. to Me comprising the Flowering Plante, in 

rds, well Lataptes r the Library ‘this being the only com- 

Pie ustrated Po Flora of this or tg oy ta an 14L 78. OR 
‘0 of yo , 3, Mea 

Lambeth ; and of all Booksellers. ‘citing sisal 


THE CASTLEREAGH LETTERS AND DISPATCHES. 
lately published, printed uniformly —_ the Wellington and 
In4 handsome volumes 8vo. bound in ath yetee | ty 88. with Por- 

on 


ae ee Ty, 
Sir T. La 


EMOIRS ; and CORRESPONDENCE of 
vEsou ne, CASTLEREAGH, Second Marquess of Lon- 


eon OBE Brother, CHARLES VANE, MAK- 
oF uNDo DERRY cB. ke. 
had separatel 


ly, price 78, each. 
ieeneene le pablication rt ves us a new insight into history 
Wende thankful to get State Papers at full } length they 
true lights of of history, and its best and surest materi: 











wet x4. } valanhte and ost intense teresting contribution 
anew yen’ | the cok will -— A among thems most are 
it, as well as singular, collection of of the 


aE Hw eens, sre fom Cr id 

Just published, Bae. > pound, f contals taining 496 pages, 
ISTORY of tines BRITAIN and IRE- 
LAND; with an Account of the Present State and Resources 

of the United and its Col Q 

EWHite Ba the end of end ofeach Chapter. r. For Use int Schools. By 

Heidelberg, ‘Auth. or of of Elements of Universal History’ a0 

ly been our lot to be able to recomm mend & 


or one which will be | found 
for whose especial benefit it 


The facts are related with force and clearness. and the entire 
history of our country, as drawn from the most authentic sources, 
new and attractive dress.”—Standard of Freedom. 
- In the Press, edited by Dr. White, 
A SCHOOL HISTORY of FRANCE. 3s. 6d. 
Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 








w ready. Part I. price | ECOND EDITION OF ‘ oF ¢c P 
manual, of MAPLARRTORY. anien, | ween en a SY 
os METIC ; including numerous carefully- constructed Ex- s Edition, wwe re bound in cloth, 06 ola, with two 
ginoies, for the Use a E homens far oat son Foo, and Private Illustrations engraved on Steel by Hab lot K. Browne (Phiz), is 
Head Master of the Royal Naval Lower School, Greenwich now ready, price 38, 
London: Earle, 67, Castle-street East, Berners-street. 





e 
Also, by the same Author, price 38. 6d. | 


OUTLINES of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Just published, in 8vo. price 12s. 
designed for the Use of Schools, with Eight Maps engraved on ‘ : TIN 7 4 
steel and clea compiled by William Hughes, F.R.G.S., late HE METHOD of the DIV INE GOV ERN 


4 MENT, PHYSICAL and MORAL. 
Professor of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers. The 
Maps separately, forming a complete Atlas of Physical Geography. By the Rev. JAMES M‘COSH, A.M. 
Price 1s, 6d. Sutheriend & Knox, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
London: Longman & Co. Paternoster-row. * London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


Fesrvuary 1, 1850. 


ONE HUNDRED COPIES of the LIFE of CHALMERS ; 


FIFTY of each of the LEADING PERIODICALS ; and from FIFTY to ONEJHUNDRED and FIFTY of ALL THE 
BEST NEW WORKS, are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, One Guinea PER ANNUM.——The best and newest Works are EXCHANGED WEEKLY in 
EVERY PART OF LONDON AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, without cost to the Subscribers, at Two GuINgAS PER ANNUM,—— 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, Twelve Volumes (half new), Three Guineas ; Fifteen Volumes (all new), Five Guineas per 
annum.—Book Societies and Literary Institutions supplied on equally moderate terms. 

*,* In order to obviate any uncertainty or delay in the circulation of the best New Books FRESH COPIES ARE 
ADDED DAILY of Macaulay’s ‘ England,’ Layard’s * Nineveh,’ Murray’s ‘ Andalucia,’ ‘ The Life of Southey,’ Campbell's 
‘Chief Justices,’ Somerville’s ‘ Physical Geography,’ ‘ Margaret Maitland,’ ‘ The Caxtons,’ &c. &c,—A Post-office Order 
payable to CHARLES Epwarp Mupie will secure an immediate supply. 











Just published, 





Pn it SS 


Ginual viciotia LS 


PRICE ONE SHILLINC. . 


~~ 
A copy for inspection sent by post for One Shilling and Sixpence. 


This is really a first book for Young Children : arranged upon a novel plan, and suited to the capacities of the dullest 
learners, combining in its useful pages, A PRIMER, SPELLING-BOOK, and READER, adapted to modern improve- 
ments, and suited to the growing intelligence of the age. 


By JOSEPH GUY, Jun., of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Author of 
GUY’S LEARNER'S POETIC TASK-BOOK. 1s, bound. 
JOSEPH GUY’S GEOGRAPHY for YOUNG CHILDREN, with Maps, price 


9d. bound ; or 6d. in a stiff cover. 
GUY’S NEW EXERCISES in ORTHOGRAPHY. 14th Edition, 1s. bound. 
GUY’S ENGLISH SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 12th Edition, 1s. 6d. red. 


*,* A KEY to the above two works, price 2s. bound. 
GUY’S SYNTACTICAL EXERCISES, to succeed his Grammar. 1s. bound. 
*,* A KEY to the above, price 1s. bound. 


GUY’S OUTLINES to WALKER’S THEMES and ESSAYS. New Edit. 1s. bd. 
GUY’S NEW ARITHMETICAL PLAN, with useful Tables. 9th Edit. 1s. bd. 


*,* A KEY to the Arithmetical Plan, 1s. 
“« Mr. Guy has the faculty of making himself thoroughly understood, and this is a great object gained in teaching, as 
we find so many School Books at valueless from the fact of their not being intelligible to an ordinary youthful under- 


standing. He has also a position, and appears to have studied the art of rendering instruction as 
agreeable as possible.”— Weekly =. Jan. 5, 1850. 


London: Crapock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 








This day is published, price Three-halfpence, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


CHAMBERS’S 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


PRPARPADRADALAAAAIY 


PAPERS 





These Papers—each to contain a distinct subject—will embrace History, Archrology, Biography, Science, the Indus- 
trial and Fine Arts, the leading topics in Social Economy, together with Criticism, Fiction, Personal Narrative, and other 
branches of Elegant Literature. The Work will thus comprehend the usual field of the Quarterly Reviews and higher-class 
~~ pane while its period of publication and price must render it accessible to a much larger section of the reading 
public. 

The Work will be = ery in Weekly Numbers, at Three-halfpence each ; in Monthly Parts, at Sevenpence; and a 
Volume, of Eight Numbers, will be issued every Two Months, done up in Coloured Fancy Boosts, Be price One 
Shilling ‘and Sixpence. 








W. & R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh ; WM. S. ORR & CO., Amen-corner, London; D. C 
Glasgow; J. M‘GLASHAN, Dublin; and all Booksellers. 
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RIDDLE'S per DICTIONARIES ong LEXICON. 
dition, Svo. 3ls. 6d. 
COMPLETE ENGL isi. "LATIN and 
L ppd ’ he DICTIONARY. By the Rey. J. E. 


—— The Enclish-Latin Dictionary, 10s. 6d. 
e Enclis' in Dictionary, 1( 
rehew’ { The Latin-English Dictionary, - 
New Edition, square 12mo. 12s. boun 
The YOUNG SCHOLAR’S ENGLISH- 
LATIN and LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. mt 
The English-Latin Dicti onary, 5a, € 
Separately { The Latin-English Dictionary, \ A 
Also, a New Edition, royal 32mo. 48. bour 
A DIAMOND LATIN- ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


Also, in post 4to. price 508. cloth, 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL LATIN- 
ENGLISH LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin Dictionaries 
of Dr, William Freun 

on: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans ; 
and John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


AIDE-MEMOIRE TO THE “MILITARY SERVICES. 
This day is published, Part 4; or Part 2, Vol. 2, completing the 
cond Volume, of 
THE AILDE- MEMOIRE to the MILITARY 
SERVICES, framed from Contributions of Officers of the 
different Services, and ed edited by a Committee of the Corps of Royal 
Pngineers.— wr ge fourth Part contains the several subjects to the 
letter P ; ates, bling the purchasers of the 
previous Parts to bind and compsete their two volumes. 
John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 


RIDGE S.—To be published on the Isto of ‘March, 

rt I.. in royal octavo, with 10 Plates, pric a New 

Work ae EXA AMPLESof BRLDGES of STONE. vin BU L. Ai, 
GIRDER, and WROUGHT-IRON and TIMBER BRIDGES, 
pana ae by the most eminent Sagi and Foreign Engineers 
(supplementary to the well-known, extensively A ased Work 
entitled ‘The THEORY, PRACTICE, and ARCHITECTURE of 
BRIDGES, 4 Vols. in 3). This Work ao fy recent experi- 
ments and. results of investigation made by the highly-talented 
and scientific men, forming the Commission to * ae into the 
Application of Iron for Railway Structures,’ and to contain, 
when completed, 40 large Plates, with Sections and Details, and 
with copious Text, and to Sa eene 3 in 4 Monthly Parts, price 6a— 


Prospectuses are in ip prepares’ 
nn 
ScoTrtTtis Hh MUSIC. 
WOOD'S EDITION 


OF THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 
Edited by GEO. FARQUHAR GRAHAM, Author of the 
Article * Music’ in the Seventh Edition of the Excycor-xpia 
Britannica. 
In 3 vols. large 8vo., elegantly bound in cloth. 21a. - morocco, gilt 
38 ; Or separately, 73, Each voluine contains 94 Songs, with 
separate Pianoforte Accompaniments; the whole illustrated with 
Historical, Biographical, and Critical Notices, 
ane DANCE MUSIC OF SCOTLAND. 
rranged for the Pianoforte by J.T. SURENNE. Being a com- 
a Collectioy of all the best Reels and Strathspeys. In a sth, 158. 
itto, as Pianéforte Duetts, Three Books, 5s. each, 
SLOW SCOTTISH AIRS ; 
Containing the whole of the most admired Airs, arranged by 
F. BEAUMONT. In cloth, price lise. 
Wood & Co. 12, Waterloo- meine, Edinburgh, and 42, Buchanan- 
street, Glasgow. London: J. A. Novello, Dean-street; and Simp- 
kin & Marshail. 


r ‘HE LAW OF STORMS.—The PROGRESS 
o DRY Bt. OPEMENT of the LAW of STORMS and of 
the vA RL ABLE 1 WINDS; with the Practical A MKT Be of the 
Paest ee Nivics AION. By Lient.-Colonel WILLIAM REID, 
C.B. S. of the Corps of Royal Engineers. uses 9a, 
John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 
SWE EDENBORG’S A POCAL Y PSE 
\O REVEALED, 2 vols. 8vo. 122, 
SWEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; 


being a Relation of Things Heard and Seen. Svo. cloth, price 4s. 


SWEDENBORG on the DIVINE PROVI. 
DENCE. &vo. cloth, pri 

‘omplete Lists of Sw ~ 1. 7 Works may ae had on appli- 
cation” 


w. xeren 8 i. -street, Holborn. 
A LITERAL TR “aN SLATION of the 
EPISTLES of SONY and 1c0DR on DEFINITE RULES 
of TRANSLA TION. By HERMAN HEINFETTER, Author of 
*Rules for ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greck 


Manuscrip 
Cradock & i 48, Paternoster-row. 


n ust published, " 
PINAL CURVA ATURE: Its Theory ; its 
Cure ; illustrated 7 Cases and stlonred Plates. 
By GEORGE N. P 
teu P to Harrison's Spinal Institution, &c. 
Sherwood Paternoster-row; Bailli¢re, 219, Regent- -street ; 
James Epps, 112, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


Now ready, in3 vols. Post 8vo, 
JKVADNE; or, an Empire in its Fall. 
Author of ‘Tales o 


By CHAR wih OWCROFT, 
nt,’ * Fi 
*T.8 W. 














sale, # 59, High Holborn. 
NEW EDITIONS OF 





























the Coloni or, the Adventures of 8 ale 
saay. the Little Milliner ; or, the Rich and the 


ne, 29, New Bond-street ; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. 


WORKS BY THE REY. R. DAWES, at 7 

Just ESTIVE the hi edition, with additions, price 22. 
UGGESTIVE Ba HINTS towards IMPROVED 
INS uCT108. making it bea Pp. ical 

a Intended for the Use of School ste and Teachers in our 
entary Schools, for those en; ¢ priyate instruction 

$5 Children at Home, and for others Making ~ interest jn National 


2. Hints on an Improved and 
of NATIONAL EDUCATION. ny Pe yeaa 
3. Observations on the Working of the Govern- 


yest = EME of EDUCA »EC- 
TION. ‘and editioe preys TION, and on SCHOOL INSPEC 


Also, pri 
An Account of th 
ws te Accoun 2 f th 0 Ki King’s Somborne School. By 
* London: Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 





~ Se 


hs ame 





Recently published, in n 1 vol. ‘8y0. with Illustrations, price 18s. 
PRE HISTORY of thee KNIGHTS 
TEMPLARS. 

C. G. ADDISON, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 

“A work filled with curious and interesting details, and pre- 
senting splendid and lively pictures of scenes, customs, and events 
passed away for ever.”—Dublin University Magazine, 

En so, by the same Author, 
1. with Illustrations, price 
The TEMPLE CHURCH: its “History and 
Antiquities. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


In post Svo. with Engravings, price 7s. 6d. 


TREATISES ON 
REWING and DISTILLATION 
By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. F.R.S 


London and Edinburgh, wi of  Cusmistey in the University 


With PRACTICAL IxstitucTioNs for BREWING PORTER 
and ALES according to the English and Scottish Methods. 
WILLIAM STEWART, 
A&C. Blacks Edinbasele Longman & Co. London. 
ust published, feap. Svo. 18. 6d. 
VERT-VERT, I, from the French of* GREssET. 
By ROBERT SNOW, Esq. 
Also, by the same Author, 
Memorials of a Tour on the Continent, with 
MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. Posts 8vo. 78. 6d. 
Observations on Imitation. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 











AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY. 


JOHN WILEY, (of 161, Broadway, 
New York.) 


DAVID DAVIDSON, Aldine-chambers, 
row, London. 


Books purchased for the Trade and Public Institutions. 


BOOKS, MAPS, and PERIODICALS, &c. can be imported— 
the single copy or quantities— from the United States in es five 
to six weeks time. Those ordering will be pleased to say if to be 
obtained from America, if not in stock. . : 

OOKS are shipped direct, if required, from New York to 
ety Bremen, Leghorn, St. Pp etersburgh, & 

PACKAGES are made up weekly at this “Agency for New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, by steamer and rig | ‘packet. W orks 
for review, for correspondents, for friends, can be ~~ “on and 
forwarded as addressed. Advertisements inserted, &c. & 


HISTORICAL SKETCH of the SECOND WAR 
between the U NITED STATES of AMERICA and GREAT 
BRITAIN, embracing the vents of Isl4. By CHARLES J. 
INGERSOLL. 8vo. sewed, 7s. 6d. 

NEWTON'S PRINCIPI A: 
Principles of Natural Philosophy. 
Translated inte English by ANI 


13, Paternoster- 











the Mathematical 
ir ISAAC NEWTON. 


By 
DREW MOTTE, To which is 


added, NEWTON'S SYSTEM of the WORLD, with a Life of 
the Author. By N. W. CHITTENDEN, M.A. & 8vo. 2'8. 
THE HISTORY of RASSELAS, Prince of 


Abyssinia, the VISION of THEODORE, the FOUNTAINS, 
a Fairy Tale, by SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL. D.; with Re- 
marks on Writings and Character of Dr. Johnson. Embel- 
lished with Illuminations and Engravings in Tint. 8vo, 
morocco extra, 15a. 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL PULPIT: 
a Collection of Original Sermons from Living Ministers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Collected and Revised by Rev. 
D.W. CLARK, A.M. 12mo. sheep, 63. 

THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE: a Col- 


lection of Discourses on Christian agg by American 
Authors. Edited by Baron STOW. 12mo. 


THE HOUSE I LIVE IN; or, e Human 
Paty. ig the ha Aad Families and Schools. By Dr. Wm. A. 
Sm: 


A MANU AL of the CHALDEE LANGUAGE; 
containing a Chaldee Grammar, a Chrestomathy, and a 
Vocabulary. By ELIAS RIGGS. Svo. 98, 


REFORMS and REFORMERS of GREAT 

BRITAIN and IRELAND. By HENRY B. STANTON, 

1 vol. 12mo. price 78. This Work embraces Sketches of the 

Reforms and Reformers of Great Britain suring the last half 

century. Starting —_ an outline history of the period, the 

rise and progress of e great movement, the achicvements of 

Tox aud Pitt, Castiarenh. Canning, Cartwright, Grattan, 

Shiel, Wilberforce, Clarkson, Brougham, Mackintosh, Row- 

land ilill, Macaulay, Cobden, &c. &c., are told with admirable 
point and spirit. 


WINDINGS of the RIVER of the WATER 
of LIFE in the DEVELOPEMENT, DISCIPLINE, and 
FRUITS of FAITH. By GEORGE R. CHEEVER, D.D. 
1 vol. 12mo. price 78. Part rt I. Christ in the Mind: vichapters. 
Part Il. Christ in the Affections: xi chapters. Part 111. 
Christ in the Life: ix chapters. Part 1V. Christ in the Soul 
the Hope of Glory: vi chapters, 


AMERICAN ALMANAC and REPOSITORY 
of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE for 185". 12mo. price 53. Besides 
all the Astronomical Observations made in America for the 
Year, Account of the Executive, New Laws, American Obit- 
uary, &c., this Work contains valuable papers on ‘ Researches 
= tadiant Heat,’ on the * Three Great Water-Works of Ame- 

ca,’ and Accounts of Finances, Railroads, Public Lands, &c. 
of ‘each State. 

PAULDING’S NEW NOVEL—The PURI- 
TAN and HIS DAUGHTER. 2 vols. in 1, thick 12mo. price 
10s. 6d. “The same power of description, ‘knowledge of cha- 
racter, outils wit, and withering sarcasm, which have distin- 
guished My Paulding’s other productions, will be found to be 
alive here,” 


JOHNSON'’S SIGHTS in the GOLD REGIONS 
and SCEN I~ by the WAY. 1 vol. 18mo. price 5s. This is one 
of the most interesting and amusing books published on this 
absorbing theme, The author was one of the first to be “off”: 
his descriptions are (gold diggivgs) life. 


In a few days will be published, 
A NEW EDITION OF 


WILEY & PUTNAM’S EMIGRANTS’ TRUE 
GUIDE. 18mo, clot, 2a, 6d, 5 sewed, le, 42, 





How to KEEP a HORSE for LESS than than 
ONE SHILLING per DAY !!! and make the Animal look 
better than he now does when you are paying =e —_ than 12 t 
13s. per week. Consider the enormous saving in these hard time 
“Fee comeeelin os be Setten, tot stamp, to 1 

Apply personally, or by le inclosing a stamp, to 118, FP, 
church-street, City, opposite the Blackwall Railway. at MAR’ RY 
WEDLAKE & Co.’s Colonial and Agricultural Implement hd 
factory, established in 1804. Numerous references given to firms 
vn from fifteen to seventy horses these ten years on the same 





ust published, in imperial Svo. handsomely bound, 
pue WOMEN of the BIBLE: Eighteen Por 
traits of Scripture Characters, engraved from Drawi by 
G, Staal; with Illustrative Letter-press. Forming a Second 
of the * Bible Gallery.’ 
Price One Guinss ; or with the Plates highly coloured, 42, 
avid Bogue, Fleet-st' 
ELEGANT PRESENT OR REWARD BOOK. 
Just published, price 1s. in a richly Ornamental Cover, The 
HURCH CATECHISM and ORDER of 
CONFIRMATION, Illustrated with beautiful 


Engravings on Woo 
—— David Bogue, Fleet street. 


NEW WORK PJ MR. JOHN BURNET. 

Just published, in d emy TN with 12 Illustrations, 214 

ORTRAIT PAINTING. Practical Hints on 

Portrait Evinting. Ravens’ by epi from the Works 
of Vandyke, and other Masters. By JOHN B BNET. Author 
‘Letters on santesses Painting,’ ‘Rembrandt and his Works’ 

4 avid Bogue, Fleet-street. 
LONGFELLOW'S EVANGELINE, ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 

Just ready, bendocualy bound, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

KVANGELINE: a Tale of Acadie. By H. W. 

LONGFELLOW._ Beautifully illustrated_with 45 Ep. 
gravings on Wood from Designs by Jane Benham, Birket Foster, 
and John Gilbert. 

David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


OLD ow ILLUSTRATED. 
w ready, Part I. containing 6 Plates, imp. 4to. 


ESTIGES of "OLD LONDON: a Series of 























finished | es ge from Original Drawings, with 
tions, Histori Associations and other Keferences, by ¥ 
WYKEHAM CRCHER, Price 68.; India Proofs, 10s. éd,; 


coloured after the ee | Drawings, 12s, 
d Bogue, leet-street. 
PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, 
ow ready, price 5s. with a Portrait of Sir John Franklin, 
ear. BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and 
ART for 1°50; exhibiting the most important Discoveries 
and Improvements of the Past Year in all Branches of Science and 


the Arts. By JOHN TIMBs, Editor of ‘ The Arcana of Science” 
David Bogue, Fleet- street. 








ENTERTAINMENT FOR EVENING PARTIES, 
Now ready, price 5s. 
CTING CHARADES ; or, Deeds not Words: 


a Christmas Game to make a long Evening short, for Great 
and Little C eet By THE BROTHERS MAYHEW. Llu 
trated by H. HINE, 

: — in cloth, gilt edees, price 2s. 6d. 
Young Lady’s Oracle, a Fireside Amusement. 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


MR. —_— SMITH'S — - WORK. 
y ready, in post 
MONTH AT: CONSTANTINOPLE. By 
ALBERT SMITH. With Illustrations from Original 
Sketches, on Steel and Wood 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


— dace’ NEW WORK ON THE 
a UTION. 
w days, post 8vo. cloth, 
UIZOT* 3 “HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
JB REVOLUTION of 1610. New Edition. With the New 
Ixrropuctory Discourse, ‘Wa AS THE ENGLISH —_ 
SUCCESSFUL ? eee by Ww ILul AM -— eam 


Flee 
#y* The INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE way be had aualll 
to complete former Editions. 


~ 





ENGLISH 





Now w veal, iis eaten tions, 16m 
\ JALKS and TALKS; or, AU NT IDAS 
STORINS. A iicceinaate for Children. By A LADY. 


John Murray, A hemarie- street 
This day is published, post 8vo. 
THE HURRICANE GUIDE: being an 


Attempt to connect the Rotatory Gale, or ong for berg 
with Atmospheric Waves. Including surrecions for 








the Phenomena of the Waves and Storms: with P a Dies 
tions for avoiding the Centres of the latter. By W. R. Th DIRT. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
TENTH EDITION OF 1,000 EACH. 
In 2 vols. prion i NG cloth gilt ; 13. morocco 
oe mitt NG'S APOCALY PTIC 


TCHES ; a LECTU RES on the BOOK of REVELA- 
TION, oo in Exeter Hall and at the Scotch N 
Church, Russell-street, Covent- garden. This Edition has bem 
entirely revised by the’ Author, who has made important alter 
tions, and added a comprehensive Index to each volume. 
London: A. Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 


ss In the press, ‘ 
OOKING TO THE CROSS; or, the R 
4 Use of Marks and Evidences in ascertaining our Spi 
tate. By Rev. W. CUDWORT 
First published in 1745, new reprinted with Preface and grest 
=. 


By Rev. i. BON 
Kelso: J. & J. Rutherfurd, aethe ; Oliver & Bord. sad 
Johnstone & Hunter, fares and James Nisbet & Co. 


ARLOUR LIBRARY, NEW VOLUME: 
being TALES of the WOODS and FIELDS. By the Aw. 
thor of* Emilia Wyndham.’ Price 1s boards ; 1 1a, 6d. cloth. 


AMES Ss WORKS in the PARLOUR 
Y.—Now ready The orreF and ONE INA 

THOUBAND ro 1a, 6d, cloth. 
The ROBBER. “> the same Author. Neatly 


urs & M‘Intyre, 13, Paternoster-row, London, and Dasegl 
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blished. price 3s. éd. cloth, a Secoxp Epirtion of 
pitt RANDOLPH ; a Tave of Vinornta. 
E ARY GE RT RUDE. 
% The tone of the yA, is decidedly pious ; some of its descrip- 
tions sre graphic and even picturesque ; and the heroism of 
character is developed with considerable power and effect.” 
REUINn 
London : Whittaker & Co. Kendal: John as : 
——This day is published, in 8vo. price 3s. by post ; 

N APPEAL to the COMMON SENS SE "of the 
A COUNTRY. | ling the Present Condition of the Indus- 
cans, xposition of the Effects of what is called 

Trade on Deitish Agriculture, and the classes dependent 
upon it, as well as on the general Prosperity of the Empire. By 
DAVID LOW, Ree. F.R.S.E. Professor of Agriculture in the 


versity of Edinburgh. 
Uni ity of lackweed” & Sons, Edinburgh and London. To be 
had of all IP peokeellere 


EP Ww is published, i: in Svo. price 68. by post, Gs. 6d, 
HE PLANTATION SCHEME; or, the West 
of t= as a Field for Investment. By "JAMES CAIRD 
Farmer. Baldoon, Author of ‘High Farming under Libera 


William "Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh. To be had of all Book- 
sellers. 











This day is published, in 8vo. price 5s. 
LETTER to the QUEEN ona late COURT- 
MARTIAL. By SAMUEL WARREN, Esq. F.R.S. Bar- 
rister-at-Law 
William Biackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London ; and W. 
Benning & Co. London. To be had of all Booksell 


EANDER’S GENERAL CHURCH HIS- 
TORY.—To meet a generally expressed desire, Messrs. 
Cy ARK have resolved to supply NEANDER’S GENERAL 
URCH HISTORY at the very low rate of 5s. per volume. 
are therefore now ready to supply the five camel published 
on receiving a post-office order for 278. 6d., either direct or through 
arespectable bookseller. 
“It is attractive in the highest degree, by the glow of feeling 
wis kde by the Tn ged with which it enters into all 
facts relating to i ities, and also by its 
constant reference of inpuletes rents to the overruling agency of 
a Divine Providence. It is a family treasure.”—Dr. Tholuck. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark, 38, George-street. 


ORKS on ENGINEERING, ARCHITEC- 
TURE, and the other SCIENCES of CONSTRUCTION. 











Stevenson's (A.) Account of Skerryvore Light- 
=. with 33 Engravings on Steel, and 117 Wood- . 
ec escceccecece cesses ceeseseeseeeesencccsceccescceseses sto. 63s, 
“hisccssen’s (D.) Marine Surveying and 
HYDROMETRY, hams ma Engravings ond numerous Wood- 
cuts . «++. Toyal 8yo, 158, 
Shipbuilding, “by “Augustin: “FB. Crev =, 
Plates 
Architecture and Building, by W. iioscixe, 
FSA. 35 Plates 
—T by Lieut. Lecount, Plates and 


Yon and Steam Nz avigation, by J.Scorr Rus- 
BELL, 80 Woodcuts . 98, 
Pees Steam-Engine, by J.Scort Russet, 218 
9a, 
Adam ry Charles Black, Edinburgh ; ; and sold by ‘all Booksellers. 
In a few days will be published, in a thick and closely printed 
volume, price l€s. 
THE FOURTH EDITION OF 
HE WEALTH of NATIONS. By Apam 
SMITH,LLD. Witha Life of the Author, ” and Sup- 
plemental Dissertations, by J. R. M*CULLOCH, 
This edition — elaborate Notes on our *.. “al System, 
he Corn and Navigation Laws, our Colonial 


, &e. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh. —— & Co. _ London. — 








his day, NG 18., by post, 
IGH FARMING VINDICATED, and 
FURTHER ILLUSTRATED. 
JAMES CAIRD, Farmer, Baldoo: 
Author of * Hien Farming under Liberal Covenants, and ‘ The 
ps West of Ireland as a Field for Investment.’ 
Seeing nothing but growth, and hearing of notin bot Secng.” 
Adam & a Black, Edinburgh. emer & Co, London. 
a n 4to. with 35 Ep 
SY STEM of ARC ITECTURE, with the 
S PRACTICE of BUILDING. By WILL IAM HOSKING, 
PBA. Architect and Civil Engineer, Professor of the Arts of Con- 
in connexion with Civil Engineering and Architecture, 
lege, mdon. To which are subjoined Treatises on 
MASONRY and JO OINERY by TeORAs TREDGOLD, C.E., 
and CARPENTRY, by THOMAS YOUNG. F. .8.; forming the 
Articles un ler these heads in the Poevemth Edition of the * mey- 


y + -- Charles B Black, Edinburgh. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; 
Whittaker & Co.; Hamilton, ‘Adams & Co ; and John Weale, 
*x* The last three Treatises may be had separately, price 38. 


This day is Pwank price 6d. 
HE MORALS of WAR; or, Ultra Peace 
Principles proved 4 be Unebeiotien s and Unphilosophical. 


cl 
rea Simpkin, Marshali & Co. Stationers’-court ; Ridgways, 














Ye eng dedicated to the Lady Augusta Cadogan 
nN’ LEMENTARY INSTRU CTION in in the 
HET of =| aa and MISSAL PAINTING. 
Pri we handsomely ‘or copying for the Student. By D. DE LARA 
ore > & Co. 96, Strand. 
THE BEST VALENTINE. 
ILENT LOVE W—A New Edition of this 
by the late JAMES WILSON, Esq., 18mo. 
y. on receipt of Sixteen teen Heads. 
ourth Edition, —_ quarto, with Illus- 
> eee 3a. 6d. ; or per 4s. 
strains as m men as Pope’s, feel 
ite as those of Tasso, and all this 4 
ho ry and died shecunely forty years 
Sterary curiosity of a very sinadier 


xe Argyle-street, Glasgow. 











NEW WORK ON FEMALE EDUC —, 
Just Hrs in 2 vo ‘ols. post 8vo pr rice 16a “ 
TP HoUuG: iTS ON SELF- CULTURE, 
pr Mle TO WOM 
By Mrs. WM. GREY and her Sister, Miss EMILY SHIRREFF, 
Authors of * Passion and he hy and * Letters from Spain 


Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
Just published, price 88. cloth. 
IR FRANCIS CHANTREY, R.A. 
_ FROOLLECEIORS of his LIFE, PR ACTICE, and 
OPINION 
By GEORGE JONES, R.A. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
Just published, price One Shill: 
HOUGHTS FROM THE IN NER CIRCLE. 


“He sings of what the world will be 
When the years have died avg. MS 


Lepden Simpkin, Megehell &Co.; E.C. rng Birmingham ; 
and J. T. Parkes, Mancheste 











~IN ALTHUS; an Essay ¢ = ‘the Principle of Po = 

4 lation, in Ref: tation of the Theory of the Rev. T. 

Malthus. Keprinted from the * Westminster and Foreign Pn 

yo el for October, 1819, aud Revised and Enlarged by the 
uthor. 


London : Taylor, Walton & Maberly, Upper Gower-street, and 
Ivy- lane, Paternoster- “row. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
Ge 





Vol. I. of EVELYN’S DIARY and 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition, with numerous Additional 
Notes.’ 10s. 6d. bound. To be co; m pleted in 4 vols., uniform with 
the new edition Of. Pepys’ Diary. 


Il. 


THE REV. R. MILMAN’S 
LIFE OF TASSO. 


2 vols. 21s. bound. 


“ The present work, from the touching interest of its subject, is 
likely to be extensively read.”— Athenaum, 


11I. 
BURKE’S LANDED GENTRY 
For 1850. 
Corrected to the Present Time; comprising Particulars of 


100,000 Persons. Complete in 2 vols. royal Svo. (equal to 30 ordinary 
volumes). Price only 2/. 2s. boun 


Iv. 
MEMOIRS of a HUNGARIAN 
LADY. 


By THERESE PULSZKY. With an Historical Sptetartion 
y FRANCIS PULSZKY. 2 vols. (Just ready.) 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


I. 
THE PETREL: 


A TALE OF THE SEA. By A NAVAL OFFICER. 3 vols. 


Il. 


THE WILMINGTONS. 


— = Author of‘ Emilia Wyndham,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“*The Wilmingtons’ contains scenes which no living author save 
the writer ot Two Old Men’s Tales’ could have written ages well.” 
TU! 


Ill. 
PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
Mrs. MARGARET MAITLAND, 


Of SUNNY SME. baameees eee. Second Edition. 
vo! 


Iv. 
ADVENTURES OF 
A GOLD FINDER. 


Written by HIMSELF. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 


Henry Cotpury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- 
street. 





MR. BENTLEY 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE POLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


~~ 


I. 
WHITE JACKET; 
OR, THE WORLD IN A MAN-OF-WAR, 
By Herman MELVILLE, 
Author of ‘Omoo,’ ‘ Typee,’ * Mardi,’ and’* Redburn, 
his First Voyage.” 
In Two Volumes, crown 8yvo. 


Ir. 
THE FIFTH VOLUME OF 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL 
WORKS; 
THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 


In crown 8vo. neatly bound, price 6s. 


THE MARTYRS OF CARTHAGE. 


A TALE OF THE TIME OF OLD. 
By Mrs. J. B. Wess. 


Author of ‘ Naumi,’ ‘ Julamerk.’ 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s, 


IV. 
Tas AvuTnor’s Epitiox, price 5s. 


THE EARTH AND MAN: 


LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY IN ITS RELATION TO THE 
HISTORY OF MANKIND. 

By Arnoip Gvuyor, 

Professor of Vhysical Geography and History at 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. 

Trarslated by C. C. FELTON, Professor in Harvard 
University. 

In post 8yo, 


ve 
\é . ° 
SAINT LEGER; 
OR, THE THREADS OF LIFE. 
In post 8vo, 10s. 6d. neatly bound. 

“A powerfully written work. The variety of characters 
introduced, all sharply chiselled, their varied fortunes and 
destinies, all contribute to impart to ‘Saint Leger’ a cha- 
racter of originality and high moral and intellectual interest 
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REVIEWS 


On the Causes of the Success of the English Re- 
olution of 1640—1688. A Discourse de- 
signed as an Introduction to the History of 
the Reign of Charles the First. By M. Guizot. 
Murray. 

Tux subject of this work is one of paramount 

and universal importance. It appeals to Eng- 

land in the way of instruction—to France in the 
way of example. It professes to teach the 
former country by what means her career of 
revolution was checked,—how the violence of 
popular passion for change and innovation 
was controlled and subdued,—and how the 
dreams of theorists were made to yield to 

a scheme of well-defined obedience and well- 

regulated order. To the latter country M. 

Guizot's appeal is less direct, but not less clear. 

It holds up to admiration the example of a 

nation pausing in a revolutionary course as soon 

as it had acquired satisfactory guarantees, on 
the one hand for “the essential rights common 
to all citizens,’ and on the other ‘‘for the active 
and effectual participation of the country in 

its own government’’: and it teaches, that “a 
ople so ignorant of its highest interests as not 

to know that this is all which it needs, or ought 

to demand, will never be able to found a govern- 
ment or to maintain its liberties.” 

From this brief statement of M. Guizot’s 

urpose it will appear that his book is partly 

Cistorical, partly political. To France it is the 
latter,—to England the former; and it isin the 
former point of view alone that it falls under our 
consideration. Not that we would abdicate our 
right to enter on questions of political science, 
—to consider the laws and principles of that 
high philosophy which deals with the rights and 
wrongs of nations and their governors; but the 
points raised in the political portions of the pre- 
sent work are too closely allied to objects of 
present and party strife to be safely dealt with 
in our columns. 

The historical purpose of his work is thus 
stated by M. Guizot.— 

“The success by which the English Revolution 
was erowned has not only been permanent, but has 
borne a double fruit: its authors founded Constitu- 
tional Monarchy in England; and in America, their 
descendants founded the Republic of the United 
States. These great events are now completely 
known and understood; time, which has given them 
its sanction, has also shed over them its light. Sixty 
years ago France entered on the path opened by 
England, and Europe lately rushed headlong in the 
same direction. It is my purpose to show what are 
the causes which have crowned constitutional mon- 
archy in England, and republican government in the 
United States, with that solid and lasting success 
which France and the rest of Europe are still vainly 
pursuing, through those mysterious trials and revolu- 
tionary struggles, which, according as they are well 
or ill passed through, elevate or pervert a nation for 
ages.” 


The causes which are thus proposed to be 
loped are rather left to be inferred than 
openly stated. They are announced somewhat 
enigmatically, in the concluding sentence, thus: 
“We see that the ultimate success or failure of 
governments is determined, in the last result, by the 
same laws; and that the policy which preserves a 
state from violent revolutions, is also the only policy 
Which can bring a revolution to a successful close.” 
, The author’s meaning is explained more pre- 
tisely in a previous passage, as follows.— 
“From the time of the great revolutionary crisis 
which lasted from 1640 to 1660, the English people 
had the good fortune to profit by experience, and the 
good sense not to give themselves up to extreme par- 
In the midst of the most ardent political strug- 
and of the violences into which they alternately 





urged and followed their leaders, they never failed, in 
critical and decisive circumstances, to remain or to 
fall back within the bounds of that steady good 
sense which consists in a clear recognition of the 
things which it is essential to preserve, and an un- 
shaken adherence to them; in enduring the incon- 
veniences attached to these essentials, and renounc- 
ing whatever wishes or projects might endanger them. 
It is from the reign of Charles IT. that this good 
sense, which is the political intelligence of a free 
people, has presided over the destinies of England.” 

The doctrine of “good sense” manifested in 
a union of all parties in order to repress revo- 
lutionary—or, speaking more accurately, an- 
archical—disorders, is the key to M. Guizot’s 
reasoning. On the death of Cromwell, we are 
told,— 

“Tt was the memory of Cromwell which even now 
held the royalist party in a state of fear and inaction. 
He had so often frustrated their hopes, and had 
crushed their plots and their risings with so rude a 
hand, that they had lost all confidence in the success 
of their projects. Moreover, their long reverses had 
taught them good sense. They had learned not to 
take their wishes for the measure of their powers ; 
and to understand that, if Charles Stuart was to re- 
gain the crown, it could only be by the general 
will and act of England, not by an insurrection of 
Cavaliers.”’ 

‘Good sense” having penetrated even into 
the ranks of the Cavaliers, the Restoration be- 
came an easy task.— 

“ All the men of mark or influence who had brought 
about the revolution, or whom the revolution had 
raised into notice, had been repeatedly put to the 
proof. Though their attempts to govern the country 
had not been thwarted or obstructed by any external 
obstacle or national resistance, none of them had 
succeeded. They had destroyed each other. They 
had all exhausted in these fruitless conflicts whatever 
reputation or whatever strength they might otherwise 
have preserved. Their nullity was completely laid 
bare. Nevertheless, England was still at their mercy. 
The nation had lost, in these long and melancholy 
alternations of anarchy and despotism, the habit of 
ruling and the courage to rule, its own destinies. 
Cromwell's army was still in existence, incapable of 
forming a government, but overturning every one 
that did not please it. It was a stranger to political 
parties, a soldier highly respected by the army, a 
faithful servant of the Parliament and Cromwell, and 
of even Richard Cromwell at his accession, who per- 
ceived that there was but one conclusion of this 
anarchy possible, and endeavoured to lead his wearied 
country to that goal without conflict and without 
convulsion. There was nothing great in the cha- 
racter of Monk, but good sense and courage. He 
had no thirst for glory, no desire for power, no lofty 
principles or designs, either for his country or 
himself ; but he had a profound aversion to disorder, 
and to those iniquitous excesses which popular par- 
ties clothe with fair promises. He was attached to 
his duties as a soldier and an Englishman, not osten- 
tatiously, but with firmness and modesty. He was 
no charlatan and no declaimer ; he was discreet even 
to taciturnity, and absolutely indifferent to truth or 
falsehood. He dissembled with imperturbable cool- 
ness and patience to bring about the result which 
seemed to him necessary to the welfare of England— 
the peaceable restoration of the only government 
which could be stable and regular. All the rest was, 
in his eyes, nothing more than a chaos of doubtful 
questions and party quarrels. He succeeded. All 
the fractions of the great hical party suspended 
their ancient animosities, their blind impatience and 
their conflicting claims, and united to support him. 
The Restoration came to pass like a natural and in- 
evitable event, without costing either victors or van- 
quishtd a drop of blood; and Charles the Second, 
re-entering London in the midst of immense accla- 
mations, could say with truth, ‘It is certainly my 
fault that I did not come back before, for I have 
seen nobody to-day who did not protest that he had 
always wished for my return.’” 

“Good sense,” exhibited in the same way, 
brought about the resistance to the tyranny of 
James the Second.— 








“ There was no violent outbreak, and the country 
remained motionless; but its leading men changed 
their resolutions. The Church of England, goaded 
to extremity, entered on a system of positive resist- 
ance; the political parties, Whigs and Tories, con- 
curred in a more decisive step. The Whigs had 
been taught by experience that they alone could 
neither rally the nation nor establish a government. 
Their conspiracies had been as unsuccessful as their 
cabinets. They had now the rare wisdom to perceive 
that they were of themselves insufficient to accom- 
plish their own designs, and that an intimate union 
with their former adversaries was the only means of 
securing their success. The Tories, on the other 
hand, saw that every principle has its limits—every 
engagement and every duty its conditions. For 
forty years they had upheld the maxims of non- 
resistance to the Crown, and observed a punctilious 
fidelity to their kings. Placed in new circumstances, 
and subjected to a new trial, they felt that their 
country too had a claim on their fidelity; and that 
they were not bound by consistency to make a 
servile surrender of their liberties and faith to a 
prince inaccessible to reason. ‘The most eminent 
men of both parties—Russell, Sidney and Cavendish 
for the Whigs; Danby, Shrewsbury and Lumley for 
the Tories—laid aside their divisions, and determined 
to act in concert. Halifax, the leader of the inter- 
mediate party, when sounded by them, declined all 
active participation in their design, but did not 
dissuode them from it.” 

The same principle of ‘ good sense,” again, 
led to a similar union of all parties in the selec- 
tion of the new sovereign in 1688,— 

“The same rare political good sense which had 
united the leaders of parties in a common resistance, 
guided them through the difficulties incident to a new 
government. They dismissed all absolute theories 
and all questions of no practical utility; they redueed 
the acts and the terms by which the new power was 
to be settled, to what was strictly necessary to give it 
a solid foundation; and they were only anxious to 
bring affairs as speedily as possible to a conctusion 
which might satisfy the higher and middling classes 
of the country. William, at first by his reserve and 
afterwards by his firmness, efficiently seconded the 
wisdom of the party leaders. He left a perfect 
latitude to every system and every project ; betray- 
ing neither his wishes nor aversions, and keeping 
himself aloof from all debates. But when he felt 
the crisis approaching, he assembled the most consi- 
derable men of the two Houses, and declared to 
them in simple and brief language, which admitted 
of no reply, that though he was full of respect for 
the rights and liberties of the Parliament, he, too, 
had liberties and rights, and would never accept a 
mutilated power nor a throne on which his wife 
would be placed above him. This step was decisive : 
the two Houses came to an agreement; a declaration 
was adopted, proclaiming the vacancy of the throne, 
the fundamental rights of the English people, and 
the elevation of William and Mary, Prince and 
Princess of Orange, to the throne of England. On 
the 13th of February 1689, the official proclamation 
of the Act of Parliament was hailed with acclama- 
tions in all the principal parts of London.” 


And yet once more the fates of England and 
its government were determined in 1745 by 
the same “ good sense” exhibited in the same 
union of parties.— 

“The same social force which, in 1688, had 
accomplished the Revolution, defended and ‘saved, 
in 1745, the government which it had founded. As 
soon as the danger became evident, the enemies of 
that government were encountered by the strong 
organization of aristocratic parties, and by the good 
sense of a people politically disciplined and deeply 
imbued with the Christian faith. The Whig leaders 
and many of the Tories considered their honour and 
their political fortune bound up with this cause. 
The parties were faithful to their leaders. The 
middle classes and ‘the public at large forgot their 
discontents and disgusts, and the small held of the 
government on their personal sympathy, and thought 
only of the welfare of the country and their own 
true interests. The Church and the Dissenters were 
animated by a common loyalty. Opposed by this 
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intelligent union of the aristocracy with the people, 
and of the political with the religious spirit, the 
triumph of the Jacobites was us short-lived as it had 
been sudden.” 

The example of the United States, which M. 
Guizot has introduced we do not exactly see 
why, is very remotely connected with his argu- 
ment—and still less so with his principle. The 
struggle of a distant colony with its mother- 
country has little in it that is analogous with 
the revolutionary contests which have agitated 
England and France. M. Guizot admits that 
in shaking off the yoke of England what the 
Americans did was not “strictly a revolution. . 
In respect of their local political institutions 
and their private law, they had no revolution to 
make. The colonial administration of a distant 
monarchy was easily transformed into a republi- 
can administration under a federation of States.”’ 
The only way in which the American example 
applies to his argument is as an exhibition of 
the perfect union of a whole people who, in 
adopting the course they took, “ did but accom- 
plish the national wish, and develope, instead 
of overturning, their existing institutions.” 

In tracing the history of his principle of 
“good sense,” M. Guizot has to deal with 
many memorable men and many incidents of 
never-dying interest. Three prominent and 
characteristic figures flit across his path:— 
Cromwell, William the Third, and Washington. 
Shadows as they are, there is a living reality 
about these names. They attract mankind as 
by the invisible influence of some mighty 
magnet—they awe us as it were through some 
potent magic which over-masters all. Again 
and again they have been sketched and deli- 
neated—and yet we turn with interest and 
curiosity to every new attempt to bring them 
A from the safe secresy of their dread abode. 

. Guizot has pictured them all—Cromwell 
twice; and these passages will be amongst the 
most interesting portions of his book. It is 
thus that he describes them,— 


Cromwell. 

* For extent and force of natural talents, Crom- 
well perhaps is the most remarkable of the three. 
His mind was wonderfully inventive, supple, prompt, 
firm, and perspicacious, and he possessed a vigour of 
character which no obstacle could daunt, and no con- 
flict weary. He pursued his designs with an ardour 
as exhaustless as his patience, through the slowest 
and most tortuous, or the most abrupt and daring 
ways. He excelled equally in winning and in ruling 
men by personal and familiar intercourse; he dis- 
played equal ability in leading an army or a party. 
He had the instinct of popularity and the gift of 
authority, and he let loose factions with as much 
audacity as he subdued them. But, born in the 
midst of a revolution, and raised to sovereign power 
by a succession of violent convulsions, his genius, 
from first to last, was essentially revolutionary; 
and even when taught by experience the neces- 
sity of order and government, he was incapable 
of either respecting or practising the immutable 
moral laws which are the only basis of govern- 
ment. Owing to the faults of his nature, or the 
instability of his position, he wanted regularity 
and calmness in the exercise of power; had in- 
stant recourse to extreme measures, like a man pur- 
sued by the dread of mortal dangers, and, by the 
violence of his remedies, perpetuated or even aggra- 
vated the evils which he sought to cure. The estab- 
lishment of a government is a work which requires a 
more regular course, and one more conformable to 
the eternal laws of moral order. Cromwell was able 
to subjugate the revolution which he had so largely 
contributed to make, but not to build up a govern- 
ment in the place of that which he had subverted.” 

William III. 

¢¢ William was an ambitious prince. It is puerile 
to believe that, up to the moment of the appeal sent 
to him from London in 1688, he had been insensible 
to the desire of mounting the throne of England, or 
ignorant of the schemes which had long been laid for 


raising him to it. William followed the progress of 
these schemes step by step; though he took no part 
in the means, he did not reject the end; and, without 
directly encouraging, he protected its authors. His 
ambition was ennobled by the greatness and justness 
of the cause to which it was attached; the cause of 
religious liberty and of the balance of power in Europe. 
Never did man make a vast political design mere 
exclusively the thought aad purpose of his life than 
William did. The work which he accomplished on 
the field or in the cabinet was his passion; his own 
aggrandizement was but the means to that end, What- 
ever were his views on the crown of England, he 
never attempted to realize them by violence and dis- 
order. To his well-regulated and lofty mind the 
inherent vice and degrading consequences of such 
means were obvious and revolting. But when the 
career was opened to him by England herself, he did 
not suffer himself to be deterred from entering on 
it by the scruples of a private man; he wished his 
cause to prevail, and he wished to reap the honour 
of the triumph. Rare and glorious mixture of worldly 
ability and Christian faith, of personal ambition and 
devotion to public ends !” 
Washington. 

“ Washington had no ambition; his country 
wanted him to serve her, and he accepted greatness 
from a sense of duty rather than from taste; some- 
times even with a painful effort. The trials of his 
public life were bitter to a man who preferred the in- 
dependence of a private condition and tranquillity 
of mind to the exercise of power. But he undertook, 
without hesitation, the task which his country im- 
posed on him, and, in fulfilling it, he made no con- 
cessions that could lighten its burthen ¢ither to his 
country or to himself. He was born to govern, though 
he had no delight in governing; and with a firmness 
as unshaken as it was simple, anda sacrifice of popu- 
larity the more meritorious as it was not compen- 
sated by the pleasures of domination, he told the 
American people what he believed to be true, and 
persisted in doing what he thought to be wise. 
Though the servant of an infant republic, in which 
the democratic spirit prevailed, he won the con- 
fidence of the people by maintaining their interests 
in opposition to their inclinations. The policy which 
he pursued while laying the foundations of a new 
government, was so moderate yet so rigorous, so 
prudent yet so independent, that it seemed to belong 
to the head of an aristocratic Senate ruling over 
an ancient State. The success with which it was 
crowned does equal honour to Washington and to 
his country.” 

We have allowed M. Guizot to speak for 
himself ; and will only add a word to guard our- 
selves from being supposed to participate in all 
his opinions or to concur in the accuracy of all 
his assertions. On the contrary, we dissent 
from many of both. We will give one example 
of the latter in which M. Guizot’s inaccuracy 
leads him to do strange injustice to the re- 
formers in the time of Charles the First. It 
is a great glory to that party that, whatever 
they did in the way of reform anterior to the 
King’s attack upon their independence by 
attempting to seize the five members, was done 
according to parliamentary or legal form. It 
may have been right or wrong :—certainly, it 
was not accomplished by force of arms, but 
entirely through the authority of a parlia- 
mentary majority and with the concurrence of 
the weak and foolish monarch himself. The 
only army that was then in existence was used 
by the King’s creatures against the Parliament. 
This is so notorious, that we are astonished to 
find that M. Guizot represents the facts to have 
been as if those concessions had been procured 
from the King under the influence of an army 
which was at the control of the reformers. 
M. Guizot may well entertain favourable 
opinions respecting the King’s cause if he thinks 
the royal concessions were extorted by force of 
arms. He is speaking of the difficulty of 
finding security for the reforms which had been 
effected,— 








The political reformers began to be perplexed. 








Above them was the King, who conspired againg 
them while he was making concessions:i’ he re. 
covered the powcr in the government, still com. 
patible with the reforms that had keen effected, he 
would turn it against reform and the reformer 
Around them were their allics, their army, and the 
religious innovators (Presbyterians or other sectaries) 
who would not rest satisfied with political reforms, 
but, in their hatiel to the Church, would strive no: 
only to throw off her yoke, but to trample her 
under fvot and impose their own upon her. For the 
safety of their work and of their persons, the leaders 
thought fit to remain under arms; and even if they 
had not wished it, their so‘dicrs would have compelled 
them to do so.” 

So far as this passage asserts that the Parlia- 
ment had at that time an army at command, or 
leads to the inference that the King had yielded 
to the coercion of an armed power, it is alto. 
gether a mistake,—and a very important one, 

B 
Washington Irving. In 2 vols. Vol. ff 
Murray. 
Hap Europe, by some strange anachronism, 
produced in the seventh century of our era a 
man gifted with the power of reading the signs 
of the times, we can fancy with what an utter 
absence of faith in the future he would have 
looked around him. On every side the clouds 
were gathering fast. Gradually but surely 
the darkness which seemed to cover the whole 
world—to blot out all the past, to menace all 
the future—had come down. The long and 
dismal night of history had set in. Nowhere 
was there a gleam of bene on which the mind 
could seize. Intellectually, socially, politically, 
it was the same; in every one of those great 
spheres in which the human spirit in its day 
of free and vigorous youth loves to develope, 
multiply, and reproduce itself, there reigned 
the one type of moral paralysis. There were 
no living arts, sciences or literature,—nothi 
but a few monuments and traditions, of whi 
the beauty was unfelt and the value unknown. 
With the exceptions of Isidore of Seville and 
the Alexandrian chronicler—pitiful exceptions 
at best—those hundred years did not produce 
a single author, properly so called. This one 
fact is a history in itself. The only department 
of letters which received a partial cultivation 
was that of dogmatic controversy,—and ever 
that was below contempt. The politics of the 
eriod looked quite as desperate as its literature. 
"he Roman empire had fallen into fragments. 
A magnificent piece of the ruin yet lay on the 
shores of the Bosphorus ;—but it was not the 
old empire, not supported by the old spirit, 
very partially governed by the same laws. 
The Goths had fixed their barbarism in —_ 
The Langobards had settled on the fertile plai 
of Italy. North and west the barbarian hordes 
had seated themselves on the wrecks of a civil 
system infinitely more advanced and more 
corrupt than that which they had brought with 
them from their native steppes and _ forests. 
But the greatest danger of aie in the East; 
whence the Parthian Khosru the Second 
threatened to overwhelm with his warlike idol- 
aters not only the Eastern Empire, but with it 
Christianity and whatever remained of the an- 
tique civilization. This mighty chieftain had 
recently renewed the days of Cyrus. Advance 
against the Grecian emperor, he eonque 
Arnienia, Cappadocia and Palestine, —m 
himself master of Jerusalem, and carried off the 
Holy Cross to his Persian capital. He invaded 
Africa with similar success,—added Egypt and 
Libya to his mighty empire,—and carried his 
victorious standard into the neighbourhood of 
Carthage. These conquerors were of a haughty 
and intractable race,—barbarians and idolaters; 
but what was still worse, the germs of a vigorous 
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life were not inthem. They had reached the 
apex of their power; and their overgrown em- 
pire, held together only by the sword, was 
already threatening to dissolve of itself. In 
the other half of the world society was far 
advanced in the earlier stages of decomposition. 
The canker had seized on every part of the body 
olitic. Vices and luxuries of which the modern 
world can barely form a conception reigned | 
in the court, the camp, and the city of Con- 
stantine. Whatever remnants of the old arts, 
manners, politeness existed, were used for the 
servile purposes of adulation. Vain and pre- 
posterous titles were invented to conceal the 
absence of true merit: — nothing less than 
“your magnificence,” “your illustrious high- 
ness,” “your sublime and wonderful magni- 
tude,” would content the pettiest magistrate 
who prided himself on being the countryman 
of Pericles or of Scipio.* Courtezans and mur 
derers sat on the throne of the Czsars. Crime 
and immorality, baseness and treachery, were 
the royal roads to eminence. The Church was 
nearly as far gone in corruption as the Court: 
—simony, avarice, worldly pride, the lusts of 
the flesh, a vain and disputatious spirit, dis- 
graced its ministers. Under new names, the 

ople were returning to the pantheism of their 
early forefathers. The saints and angels had 
become to them the inferior deities of the old 
Olympus, and the Christian God was but 
the chief personage in the celestial hierarchy. 
The Eastern and the Western Churches had 
alike returned—in spirit, if not in name—to 
the rites of Paganism. The man who stood 
apart and discerned the signs of the times— 
had there been such a man—might well have 
despaired for virtue, for morality, for civilization 
itself 

It was into the midst of a world thus decaying 
and dissolving in all its parts, that a voice came 
out of the depths of the wilderness of Arabia, 
saying in a strange tone,—‘‘ There is no God 
but God—and Mohammed is the prophet of 
God.” The men who bore this message ap- 
peared in the two rival courts in the self-same 
et Heraclius, who had never heard of 

ohammed and knew very little of Arabia, 
treated the messengers with the grave respect 
due from a polite Greek to such strangers— 
made them handsome presents,—and sent them 
home—having no distinct notion of what they 
or their master meant. Khosru received the 
messengers in a different manner,—but one 
equally characteristic. At the head of his 
victorious Golden Lances, in his day of success, 
they brought him a letter. The warrior called 
his interpreter to read it. ‘In the name of 
the most merciful God; Mohammed, son of 
Abdallah, and apostle of God, to Khosru, King 
of Persia,” —thus it began. ‘‘ What!” cried the 
proud Barbarian, ‘‘does my slave dare to put his 
name before mine ?”’ Then, he seized the letter, 
and tore it into fragments. The answer was sent 
to hislieutenant in Yemen, instead of Medina.— 
“Iam told there is in Medina a madman, of 
the tribe of Koreish, who pretends to be a 
prophet. Restore him to his senses. If you 
cannot, send me his head.”.—When the messen- 
ger of Mohammed returned to Medina, and told 
im that the great monarch had torn up his letter 
without reading it, his master simply replied, 
“Even so shall Allah rend his empire in pieces.” 
And these few words spoke the oracle of destiny. 
In less than ten years from the scornful tearing 
of that letter by Khosru, the lieutenants of the 
unknown “ madman” ruled in Jerusalem, Alex- 
andria and Damascus, as well as in Mecca and 
Medina. 

Mohammed Ibn Abdallah was born about 





oo” the Notitia Dignitatum at the end of the Theodosian 


| country that they had been suffered to hand 
| down in their family the custgdianship of the 





the year 571.* He came of what was thought 
in the Desert an illustrious stock. His grand- 
father and great-grandfather were distinguished 
Patriarchs, and had deserved so well of their 


Kaaba—an oflice superior in importance to 
that of Pontifex Maximus in Rome. He 
belonged, however, to a junior branch of this 
family. His father, Abdallah, was said to be 
the handsomest man in all Arabia. The old 
chronicles declare that on the day of his 
marriage with Amina, a daughter of his own 
tribe, two hundred virgins died in Mecca of 
broken hearts. Mohammed was the only fruit 
of this union. Two months after he was born, 
Abdallah died, leaving for his son’s inheritance 
his personal beauty and his poverty. One 
slave, five camels, and a few sheep, was the 
amount of that son’s scanty fortune. He grew 
up in poverty, and in what we should now call 
ignorance: that is, he learned no reading. But 
the education of the Arab of that time was 
almost entirely oral, acquired in the tent and 
in the market-place, not in schools and colleges. 
He grew up, however, under the care of his 
uncle, Abu Taleb, a keen-witted, restless, far- 
seeing boy. He talked with the pilgrims who 
came to worship at the Kaaba, with the mer- 
chants who came from Syria and Egypt and | 
Abyssinia to trade with the people of the Desert | 
in the holy month,—of the wonders of foreign 
lands, of the people who dwelt in them, what | 
they did and what they said; and by this | 
means he acquired a passionate desire to | 
travel.— 





“The arrival and departure of those caravans, | 
which thronged the gates of Mecca and filled its | 
streets with pleasing tumult, were exciting events to 
a youth like Mahomet, and carried his imagination 
to foreign parts. He could no longer repress the | 
ardent curiosity thus aroused; but once, when his 
uncle was about to mount his camel to depart with 
the caravan for Syria, clung to him, and entreated 
to be permitted to accompany him. ‘ For who, oh 
my uncle,’ said he, ‘ will take care of me when thou 
art away ?’? The appeal was not lost upon the kind- 
hearted Abu Taleb. He bethought him, too, that 
the youth was of an age to enter upon the active 
scenes of Arab life, and of a capacity to render essen- 
tial service in the duties of the caravan; he readily, 
therefore, granted his prayer, and took him with him 
on the journey to Syria. The route lay through 
regions fertile in fables and traditions, which it is the 
delight of the Arabs to recount in the evening halts 
of the caravan. The vast solitudes of the Desert, in 
which that wandering people pass so much of their 
lives, are prone to engender superstitious fancies; 
they have accordingly peopled them with good and 
evil genii, and clothed them with tales of enchant- 
ment, mingled up with wonderful events which hap- 
pened in days of old. In these evening halts of the 
caravan, the youthful mind of Mahomet doubtless 
imbibed many of those superstitions of the Desert 








* The exact date cannot be fixed on account of the im- 
possibility of reconciling Oriental with European systems of 
chronology. Arab writers say Mohammed was born on a 
Monday, in the third month of the Arabian year, the year 
itself being equivalent to the year 881 of the Seleucidian era, 
and the 1316th of the era of Nabonassar. But whether the 
year thus indicated agrees with the Christian years 569, 570, 
or 571, is undecided. ‘There is a note on this point in 
Milman’s Gibbon. Ockley adopts the year 571, as dues also 
Dr. Weilof Heidelberg (* Mohammed der Prophet, sein Leben 
und seine Lehre’), the best modern authority on the point. 
Mr. Irving does not hint that there is any difficulty in the 
matter; but adopts the old date of 569 without ‘a word of 
doubt or of criticism; we presume because it is given thus 
in Gibbon, from whom he borrows many things besides 
dates. The Benedictine editors of the Art de Verifier les 
Dates fix it on the i0th of November, 570. ‘The historian 
of the ‘Decline and Fall’ probably made his calculation of 
the birth from the well ascertained date of his death, 632, 
and his reputed age at that period, 63, which would give 
569. But as the Arabs reckoned by lunar months, the 
term must be reduced nearly two years, thatis, to 61, when 
the year adopted by Dr. Weil results. An interesting paper 
on this subject will be found in the forty-seventh volume of 
the ‘ Mém. Acad. Inse.’ Gibbon, in his usual vein, remarks, 
** While we refine our chronology, it is possible the illiterate 





prophet was ignoraut of his own age.” 


which ever afterwards dwelt in his memory, and had 
a powerful influence over his imagination,” 

Arriving in Syria, the caravan encamped 
near a Nestorian convent; at which the young 
Mohammed passed the greatest portion of his 
time, listening to the lore of a monk whom the 
orientals have called Bahira. He returned to 
Mecca, excited with the wild traditions of the 
Desert and the mysterious lessons which he had 
acquired in the convent. Had he been wealthy 
he would very probably have taken to reverie 
and grown up a mystic; but being poor, he was 
obliged to work,—to attend caravans and earn 
his dates and milk. In this employment, re- 
markable only for his perfect probity and his 
handsome face, he grew up to manhood; * en- 
dowed,’’ says Abulfeda, * with every gift neces- 
sary to accomplish and adorn an honest man,— 
so pure and sincere, so free from every evil 
thought, that he was commonly known by the 
name of “ Al Amin, or The Faithful.” 

When his faithful services had raised him to 
the rank of Kadijah’s husband, he abandoned 
work, and took to cogitation and intense self- 
communing. His mind wrought up to the 
highest state of excitement by bodily fasts and 
by lonely musings,—he at length received what 
he deemed a message from above.— 

“Tt was in the forticth year of his age, when this 
famous revelation took place. Accounts are given of 
it by Moslem writers as if received from his own lips, 
and it is alluded to in certain passages of the Koran. 
He was passing, as wa; his wont, the month of Ra- 
madhan in the cavern of Mount Hara, endeavouring 
by fasting, prayer, and solitary meditation, to elevate 
his thoughts to the contemplation of divine truth. 
It was on the night called by Arabs Al Kader, or 
the Divine Decree; a night in which, according to 
the Koran, angels descend to earth, and Gabriel 
brings down the decrees of God. During that night 
there is peace on earth, and a holy quiet reigns over 
all nature until the rising of the morn. As Maho- 
met, in the silent watches of the night, lay wrapped 
in his mantle, he heard a voice calling upon him; 
uncovering his head, a fiood of light broke upon him 
of such intolerable splendour that he swooned away. 
On regaining his senses, he beheld an angel in a 
human form, which, approaching from a distance, 
displayed a silken cloth covered with written cha- 
racters. ‘Read!’ said the angel.’"—* I know not how 
to read!’ replied Mahomet.—‘ Read !’ repeated the 
angel, ‘in the name of the Lord, who has created 
all things; who created man from a clot of blood. 
Read! in the name of the Most High, who taught 
man the use of the pen; who sheds on his soul the 
ray of knowledge, and teaches him what before he 
knew not.’—Upon this Mahomet instantly felt his 
understanding illumined with celestial light, and read. 
what was written on the cloth, which contained 
the decrees of God, as afterwards promulgated in 
the Koran. When he had finished the perusal, the 
heavenly messenger announced, ‘Oh Mahomet, of a 
verity thou art the prophet of God! and I am his 
angel Gabriel.’-Mahomet, we are told, came trem- 
bling and agitated to Cadijah in the morning, not 
knowing whether what he had heard and seen was 
indeed true, and that he was a prophet decreed to 
effect that reform so long the object of his medita- 
tions; or whether it might not be a mere vision, a 
delusion of the senses, or worse than all, the appa- 
rition of an evil spirit. Cadijah, however, saw every 
thing with the eve of faith, and the credulity of an 
affectionate woman. She saw in it the fruition of 
her husband's wishes, and the end of his paroxysms 
and privations, * Joyful tidings dost thou bring!’ 
exclaimed she. ‘ By him, in whose hand is the soul 
of Cadijah, I will henceforth regard thee as the pro- 
phet of our nation. Rejoice,’ added she, seeing him 
still cast down; ‘ Allah will not suffer thee to fall to 
shame. Hast thou not been loving to thy kinsfolk, 
kind to thy neighbours, charitable to the poor, hos- 
pitable to the stranger, faithful to thy word, and ever 
a defender of the truth ?*” 


The prophet found a revelation and two people 
ready to believe in it on the same day. The first 
convert out of his own family was his slave Zeid, 
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an Arab of the Kalb tribe. As a youth he had 
been captured in a predatory excursion, and 
came into the possession of Mohammed,—but 
whether by lot or purchase is not known. 
Some time afterwards, his father traced him 
out, and offered a large sum of money as a 
ransom for him. ‘If he chooses to go with 
thee, he shall depart without ransom,” said 
Mohammed; “ but if he chooses to remain with 
me, why should I not keep him?’ Zeid would 
not leave his master:—he became one of his 
first disciples and most valiant generals. 

But the mission of the teacher prospered 
slowly. To its promulgator it brought only 
mockery, scorn and persecution. His countrymen 
have been called by Ockley a “ tragi-comic”’ 
race. Every third person was a poet—every man 
amongst them was a warrior and a humourist. 
Next to his lance, the offensive weapon most 
readily wielded by the Koreish was a sarcastic 
tongue. No people in modern times have an 
equal aptness for ridicule,—nor equal sensitive- 
ness to it. For years after Mohammed an- 
nounced his divine mission he continued to be 
the butt of the wits and satirists of his native 
city. He went on, however, converting a few: 
—and the few who were converted never re- 
lapsed. Though as ready as his neighbours 
with his tongue, he abstained from the use of 
sarcasm. The mob of his tribe only mocked at 
his eloquence,—his sarcasms might have drawn 
daggers from their sheaths. 
himself a prophet, they asked for a miracle. 
He pointed to the Koran. 
its eloquence and beauty; but the more matter- 
of-fact spirits would have no evidence but mate- 
rial signs and wonders. ‘ You insist on mira- 
cles,” said Mohammed; ‘God gave to Moses 
the power of miracles. Would ye risk the 
punishment of Pharaoh ?”’ 

One by one converts of importance came in. 
Among these was Omar, the most heroic of all 
the disciples, who a few years later carried 
the victorious standards of the Prophet over 
Egypt, Palestine, and Persia. Instigated by 
his uncle, Abu Jahl, this young Arab undertook 
to seek out Mohammed and strike a poinard 
to his heart. What followed Mr. Irving shall 
relate.— 

“ As he was on his way to the house of Orkham 
he met a Koreishite, to whom he imparted his design. 
The Koreishite was a secret convert to Islamism, 
and sought to turn him from his bloody errand.— 
* Before you slay Mahomet,’ said he, ‘and draw upon 
yourself the vengeance of his relatives, see that your 
own are free from heresy.’-—‘ Are any of mine guilty 
of backsliding 2? demanded Omar with astonishment. 
—‘ Even so,’ was the reply; ‘thy sister Amina and 
her husband Seid.‘—Omar hastened to the dwelling 
of his sister, and, entering it abruptly, found her 
and her husband reading the Koran. Seid attempted 
to conceal it, but his confusion convinced Omar of 
the truth of the accusation, and heightened his fury. 
In his rage he struck Seid to the earth; placed his 
foot upon his breast, and would have plunged his 
sword into it had not his sister interposed. A blow 
on the face bathed her visage in blood.—‘ Enemy of 
Allah!’ sobbed Amina, ‘ dost thou strike me thus 
for believing in the only true God? In despite of 
thee and thy violence I will persevere in the true 
faith. Yes,’ added she with fervour, ‘There is no 
God but God, and Mahomet is his prophet :—And 
now, Omar, finish thy work !’—Omar paused; re- 
pented of his violence, and took his foot from the 
bosom of Seid.—tShow me the writing,’ said he. 
Amina, however, refused to let him touch the sacred 
scroll until he had washed his hands. * * The words 
of the Koran sank deep into the heart of Omar. He 
read farther, and was more and more moved; but 
when he came to the parts treating of the resurrec- 
tion and of judgment, his conversion was complete. 
He pursued his way to the house of Orkham, but 
with an altered heart. Knocking humbly at the 
door, he craved admission. ‘Come in, son of al 
Khattab,’ exclaimed Mahomet. ‘ What brings thee 





When he declared | d to 
| preserve his life. 
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The poets admitted | ; ec srom 
| came a change in the position, and with it a 





hither ’}—‘ I come to enrol my name among the 
believers of God and his prophet.’ So saying, he 
made the Moslem profession of faith. He was not 
content until his conversion was publicly known. 
At his request, Mahomet accompanied him instantly 
to the Caaba, to perform openly the rites of Islam- 
ism. Omar walked on the left hand of the prophet, 
and Hamza on the right, to protect him from injury 
and insult, and they were followed by upwards of 
forty disciples. They passed in open day through 
the streets of Mecca, to the astonishment of its in- 
habitants. Seven times did they make the circuit of | 
the Caaba, touching each time the sacred black | 
stone, and complying with all the other ceremonials. | 
The Koreishites regarded this procession with dis- | 
may, but dared not approach nor molest the prophet, | 
being deterred by the looks of those terrible men | 
of battle Hamza and Omar; who, it is said, glared | 
upon them like two lions that had been robbed of | 
their young. Fearless and resolute in everything, | 
Omar went by himself the next day to pray as a | 
Moslem in the Caaba, in open defiance of the Ko. | 
reishites. Another Moslem, who entered the temple, 
was interrupted in his worship, and rudely treated; 
but no one molested Omar, because he was the 
nephew of Abu Jahl. Omar repaired to his uncle. 
‘I renounce thy protection,’ said he. ‘I will not be | 
better off than my fellow-believers.’ From that time 
he cast his lot with the followers of Mahomet, and 
was one of his most strenuous defenders.” 

This important conversion still further in- 
creased the ire of the Koreish; and after ten | 
years of scorn and personal suffering, Mohammed 
was obliged to fly from the city of his birth to 
From the date of this flight 
from it 


is reckoned the Mohammedan era; 


change in the politics, of the Prophet. Altogether, 
it is one of the most memorable things in the | 
history of the world.— | 
“ Abu Sofian, his implacable foe, was at this time | 
governor of the city. He was both incensed and | 
alarmed at the spreading growth of the new faith, | 
and held a meeting of the chief of the Koreishites to | 
devise some means of effectually putting a stop to it. 
Some advised that Mahomet should be banished the | 
city: but it was objected that he might gain other | 
tribes to his interest, or perhaps the people of Me- 
dina, and return at their head to take his revenge. 
Others proposed to wall him up in a dungeon, and 
supply him with food until he died ; but it was sur- 
mised that his friends might effect his escape. All 
these ohjections were raised by a violent and prag- 
matical old man, a stranger, from the province of 
Nedja, who, say the Moslem writers, was no other 
than the devil in disguise, breathing his malignant 
spirit into those present. At length it was declared 
by Abu Jahl, that the only effectual check on the 
growing evil was to put Mahomet todeath. To this 
all agreed, and as a means of sharing the odium of 
the deed, and withstanding the vengeance it might 
awaken among the relatives of the victim, it was 
arranged that a member of each family should plunge 
his sword into the body of Mahomet. It is to this 
conspiracy that allusion is made in the eighth chap- 
ter of the Koran. ‘And call to mind how the un- 
believers plotted against thee, that they might either 
detain thee in bonds, or put thee to death, or expel 
thee the city; but God laid a plot against them ; 
and God is the best layer of plots.’ In fact, by the 
time the murderers arrived before the dwelling of 
Mahomet, he was apprised of the impending danger. 
As usual, the warning is attributed to the angel 
Gabriel, but it is probable it was given by some 
Koreishite, less bloody-minded than his confederates. 
It came just in time to save Mahomet from the hands 
of his enemies. They paused at his door, but hesi- 
tated to enter. Looking through a crevice, they 
beheld, as they thought, Mahomet wrapped in his 
green mantle, and lying asleep on his couch. They 
waited for a while, consulting whether to fall on him 
while sleeping, or wait until he should go forth. At 
length they burst open the door and rushed toward 
the couch. The sleeper started up; but, instead of 
Mahomet, Ali stood before them. Amazed and con- 
founded, they demanded, ‘ Where is Mahomet ?°— 
‘I know not,’ replied Ali, sternly, and walked forth ; 
nor did any one venture to molest him, Enraged 





at the escape of their victim, however, the Koreigh. 
ites proclaimed a reward of a hundred camels to any 
one who should bring them Mahomet alive or dead, 
Divers accounts are given of the mode in which 
Mahomet made his escape from the house after the 
faithful Ali had wrapped himself in his mantle ang 
taken his place upon the couch. The most miracy. 
lous account is, that he opened the door silently, ag 
the Koreishites stood before it, and, scattering a 
handful of dust in the air, cast such blindness upon 
them, that he walked through the midst of them 
without being perceived. This, it is added, is con. 
firmed by the verse of the 30th chapter of the Koran; 
* We have thrown blindness upon them, that they 
shall not see.” The most probable account is, that 
he clambered over the wall in the rear of the house, 
by the help of a servant, who bent his back for him 
to step upon it. He repaired immediately to the 
house of Abu Beker, and they arranged for instant 
flight. It was agreed that they should take refuge 
in a cave in Mount Thor, about an hour's distance 
from Mecca, and wait there until they could proceed 
safely to Medina: and in the meantime the children 
of Abu Beker should secretly bring them food. They 
left Mecca while it was yet dark, making their way on 
foot by the light of the stars, and the day dawned ag 
they found themselves at the foot of Mount Thor, 
Scarce were they within the cave when they heard 
the sound of pursuit. Abu Beker, though a brave 
man, quaked with fear. ‘Our pursuers,’ said he, 
‘are many, and we are but two.’-—‘ Nay,’ replied 
Mahomet, ‘ there is a third ; God is with us!’ And 
here the Moslem writers relate a miracle, dear to the 
minds of alltrue believers. By the time, say they, 
that the Koreishites reached the mouth of the cavern, 
an acacia tree had sprung up before it, in the spread- 
ing branches of which a pigeon had made its nest, 
and laid its eggs, and over the whole a spider had 
woven its web. When the Koreishites beheld these 
signs of undisturbed quiet, they concluded that no 
one could recently have entered the cavern; so they 
turned away, and pursued their search in another 
direction. Whether protected by miracle or not, 
the fugitives remained for three days undiscovered in 
the cave, and Asama, the daughter of Abu Beker, 
brought them food in the dusk of the evenings. On 
the fourth day, when they presumed the ardour of 
pursuit had abated, the fugitives ventured forth, and 
set out for Medina, on camels which a servant of 
Abu Beker had brought in the night for them, 
Avoiding the main road usually taken by the cara- 
vans, they bent their course nearer to the coast of 
the Red Sea. They had not proceeded far, how- 
ever, before they were overtaken by a troop of 
horse, headed by Soraka Ibn Malec. Abu Beker 
was again dismayed by the number of their pursuers; 
but Mahomet repeated the assurance, ‘ Be not trou- 
bled; Allah is with us.’ Soraka was a grim warrior, 
with shagged iron-gray locks, and naked sinewy arms 
rough with hair. As he overtook Mahomet, his 
horse reared and fell with him. His superstitious 
mind was struck with it as an evil sign. Mahomet 
perceived the state of his feelings, and by an eloquent 
appeal wrought upon him to such a degree, that 
Soraka, filled with awe, entreated his forgiveness; 
and, turning back with his troop, suffered him to 
proceed on his way unmolested. The fugitives con- 
tinued their journey without further interruption, 
until they arrived at Koba, a hill about two miles 
from Medina. It was a favourite resort of the in- 
habitants of the city, and a place to which they sent 
their sick and infirm, for the air was pure and salu- 
brious. Hence, too, the city was supplied with fruit; 
the hill and its environs being covered with vineyards 
and with groves of the date and lotus; with gar 
dens producing citrons, oranges, pomegranates, figs, 
peaches, and apricots; and being irrigated with limpid 
streams. On arriving at this fruitful spot, Al Kaswa, 
the camel of Mahomet, crouched on her knees, and 
would go no further. The prophet interpreted it as 
a favourable sign, and determined to remain at Koba, 
and prepare for entering the city.” 





At this place the converts to his faith joined 
him in great numbers. Already many of the 
great captains who afterwards played so pro- 
minent a part in the drama of history were wit 
him,—Zeid, Ali, Omar, and others. These 
fiery youths longed to do something for their 
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Prophet and his faith. Preachers they were 


assumed the shape of the present volume. The | 


not:—to them the sword was the natural wea- | romance of Boulainvilliers rather than the 


In their master’s theology they had 
Foand a principle of union amongst themselves: 
—they soon began to express a wish that they 
might be allowed to use their weapon in the 
work of converting the idolaters. 
time Mohammed ‘held out against these sug- 
gestions :—for his nature was pacific and his 
aims were spiritual. But the bitter persecution 
which he suffered from the rulers of his native 
city, and the consciousness of power to punish 
his enemies, at last induced him to reveal the 
“mission of the sword;” and the first point 

inst which he armed the zeal of his followers 
was the holy city of Mecca. 

At this epoch there is a natural division in 
the history of the Arab prophet. Hitherto he 
has been a reformer in the full sense of the 


word; seeking to restore the purity of ancient | 


worship, debased by gross idolatries from home 


and foreign sources,—and to unite the scattered | 


children of Ishmael in a common bond of 
faith. Henceforth he is conqueror,—carrying in 
one hand the Koran in the other the sword. 
Flushed with success, his thoughts begin to 
wander beyond the boundaries of Arabia; and 
we find him sending mandates to distant princes, 
Here, then, is a convenient pause in the action 
of our story. Next week we shall resume and 
conclude it.—The few observations that follow 
referto Mr. Irving rather than to Mohammed. 
We agree with Mr. Irving that a new Life of 
Mohammed was wanted,—at least in English 
literature. The work of Dr. Prideaux has fallen 
into that contempt which its blunders and its 
rancorous spirit deserve. Pococke and Ockley, 
though more valuable than Prideaux, are too 
brief to give satisfaction to the historical reader; 
nor were either of these writers sufficiently clear 
of sectarian influences to estimate a character 
like Mohammed’s with fairness. Gibbon’s 
account of the rise and growth of the Moslem 
power is a magnificent piece of writing; but 
the historian’s sources of information were 
second-hand and imperfect. In more than 
one place he has recorded his regret that his 
ignorance of Oriental languages prevented his 
going to the only uncorrupted and trustworthy 
sources. The same objection does not lie 
against Mr. Sale’s ‘Preliminary Discourse to 
the Koran ;’ but the life of Mohammed there 
iven is amere rough outline—not containing 
alf of the known facts. It was the writer's object 
to analyze the opinions rather than to trace the 
career of the Moslem Prophet. Any tolerable 
life of Mohammed—free from the petty rancour 
of Prideaux — more connected and complete 
than Gibbon—can hardly fail to receive some 
sort of welcome from the public: and when 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


For a long | Mr. Irving gives no references, and quotes only 


| The reader is taken into the Arabian Desert, 


| coup de thédtre at the close of ‘The Pirate,’ 


we add our pleasure at finding Mr. Wash- | 


ington Irving’s book on our table, we must be 
understood as speaking of relative rather than 
of absolute satisfaction. It is far from what 
could be wished ; yet it is a very pleasant, and 
is likely to become a popular, work. The large 
acquaintance with Oriental literature, with 
Arabian manners and modes of thought—the 


| fog. But the personage and the picture referred 


| higher than the actor’s or the scene-painter’s. 


spirit of careful research and collation of | 


evidence—the critical tact which at once sees 


and separates what is trustworthy in fact and | 


characteristic in legend,—these are qualifica- 
tions which we here look for in vain. During 
a residence some years ago in Madrid, Mr. 
Irving says he conceived the idea of writing a 
series of works illustrative of the Arab dominion 
in Spain—beginning with a sketch of the 
founder of their faith; but he did not attempt 
to acquire the idiom through which alone the 
materials for such a work could be reached. 
The task which he contemplated was not un- 
dertaken at the time; and it has ultimately 
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| appellation from a certain shirt which, owing 


laborious work of Dr. Weil is the model of the | 
new biography : and ‘ The Story of Mohammed’ | 
would have been a more descriptive title for the | 
work before us than the one by which it is called. 


one or two authorities: —a convenient mode, 
no doubt, but one not likely to contribute to the 
lasting reputation of his book. Another serious 
fault which we should notice is, the absence of 
a proper historical framework to the subject. 


with no hint given him of what is going on in 
the rest of the world; and for anything he 
learns in this book, he is not aware that there 
is a world beyond the Track of the Caravan, 
until he finds Mohammed sending messages to 
Khosru and Heractius. Nor is he told any- 
thing of them then, beyond the bare fact of 
their existence. Now, we suspect that a brief 
historical introduction — such as we have 
attempted to give at the commencement of this 
article—would be gladly accepted by nine out 
of every ten readers of the book, and not re- 
jected by the tenth. 

As a piece of literary work we can award 
high praise to this Life of Mohammed. It is 
skilfully constructed out of the material, such 
as itis; the style is mellow and musical; the 
narrative flows on without interruption from 
the first page to the last—and occasionally it 
is brightened by passages of unusual beauty of 
diction and pictorial effect in the grouping of 
ideas and of situations. 





White Jacket ; or, the World in a Man-of-War. 
By Herman Melville, Author of ‘Typee,’ 
*Omoo,’ ‘ Mardi,’ and ‘Redburn.’ 2 vols. 
Bentley. 

Tuoven it might have been thought that the 

world on shore has heard enough of the world 

in man-of-war or merchantman—and that the 
incidents and combinations of both have been 
practically, romantically and facetiously ex- 
hausted by such writers as Basil Hall, Cooper, 

Marryat, and the host of their imitators — 

‘White Jacket’ will probably tell another story ; 

and find (since it deserves to find) many ani- 

mated and interested readers. Mr. Melville 
stands as far apart from any past or present 
marine painter in pen and ink as Turner does 
from the magnificent artist vilipended by Mr. 

Ruskin for Turner’s sake—Vandervelde. We 

cannot recall another novelist or sketcher who 

has given the poetry of the Ship—her voyages 
and her crew—in a manner at all resembling his. 

No ingratitude is hereby meant to the memory 

of Zom Coffin—no disrespect to the breathless 


when the huge man-of-war is seen cleaving the 


to are both theatrical; whereas Mr. Melville's 
sea-creatures, calms and storms, belong to the 
more dreamy tone of ‘ The Ancient Mariner,’ 
and have a touch of serious and suggestive pic-| 
turesqueness appertaining to a world of art) 


In ‘Mardi’ it will be recollected that this 
humour ran riot. Yet we felt as we read even 
that absurd extravaganza that to Melville (and 
not to Marryat) should the legend of Vander- 
decken, the Flying Dutchman, have fallen. In 
‘White Jacket’ our author has brought his 
familiar into capital, practical, working order ; 
and throwing, as his Jack o’Lantern does, a 
new light on the coarse, weather-beaten shapes 
and into the cavernous corners of a man-of-war, 
the author's pages have a tone and a relish which 
are alike individual and attractive. 

Mr. Melville’s ‘‘ yarn’ receives its baptismal 





to necessity perhaps, he was obliged to “fit up” 
for duty in place of the rougher average grego 
which the sailor takes with him by way of 
blanket, watch-box, anti-fog, and what not, 
when he is bound for a voyage round “the Ca 
of Storms.” Surely neither Mr. Nicoll’s novelist 
nor the many minstrels of Moses ever threw a 
livelier interest around their alpaca wares, or 
other of the thousand pieces of clothing which 
they praise with so various a magniloquence, 
than the author of ‘Typee’ imparts to his 
garment.— : 


“Tt was nothing more than a white duck frock, 
or rather shirt; which, spreading on deck, I folded 
double at the bosom, and by then making a conti- 
nuation of the slit there, opened it lengthwise—much 
as you would cut a leaf in the last new novel. The 
gash being made, a metamorphosis took place, 
transcending any related by Ovid. For, presto! the 
shirt was a coat !—a strange-looking coat, to be sure; 
of a Quakerish amplitude about the skirts; with an 
infirm, tumble-down collar; and a clumsy fulness 
about the wristbands; and white, yea white as a 
shroud. And my shroud it afterward came very 
near proving, as he who reads further will find. * * 
With many odds and ends of patches—old socks, 
old trowser-legs, and the like—I bedarned and be- 
quilted the inside of my jacket, till it became, all 
over, stiff and padded, as King James’s cotton-stuffed 
and dagger-proof doublet; and no buckram or steel 
hauberk stood up more stoutly.” 

And here (not yet to doff the “white jacket’’) 
is another piece of extravagance and accumu- 
lation, no more to be hit off by the average dull 
scribes who describe costumes than could have 
been Miss Kilmansegg’s wondrous golden chris- 
tening by Rosa Matilda.— 

“In sketching the preliminary plan, and laying 
out the foundation of that memorable white jacket 
of mine, I had had an earnest eye to all these incon- 
veniences, and resolved to avoid them. I proposed, 
that not only should my jacket keep me warm, but 
that it should also be so constructed as to contain a 
shirt or two, a pair of trowsers, and divers knick- 
knacks — sewing utensils, books, biscuits, and the 
like. With this object, I had accordingly provided 
it with a great variety of pockets, pantries, clothes- 
presses and cupboards. The principal apartments, 
two in number, were placed in the skirts, with a wide 
hospitable entrance from the inside; two more, of 
smaller capacity, were planted in each breast, with 
folding-doors communicating, so that in case of 
emergency, to accommodate any bulky articles, the 
two pockets in each breast could be thrown into one. 
There were, also, several unseen recesses behind the 
arras; insomuch, that my jacket, like an old castle, 
was full of winding stairs, and mysterious closets, 
crypts and cabinets; and like a confidential writing- 
desk, abounded in snug little out-of-the-way lairs 
and hiding-places, for the storage of valuables, 
Superadded to these were four capacious pockets on 
the outside; one pair to slip books into when sud- 
denly startled from my studies to the main-royal 
yard; and the other pair, for permanent mittens, 
to thrust my hands into of a cold night-watch. This 
last contrivance was regarded as needless by one of 
my top-mates, who showed me a pattern for sea- 
mittens, which he said was much better than mine. 
It must be known that sailors, even in the bleakest 
weather, only cover hands when unemployed; they 
never wear mittens aloft; since aloft, they literally 
carry their lives in their hands, and want nothing 
between their grasp of the hemp and the hemp itself. 
—Therefore, it is desirable, that whatever things they 
cover their hands with, should be capable of being 
slipped on and off ina moment. Nay, it is desirable 
that they should be of such a nature, that ina dark 
night, when you are in a great hurry —say, going to 
the helm—they may be jumped into indiscriminately ; 
and not be like a pair of right-and-left kids; neither 
of which will admit any hand but the particular one 
meant for it. My top-mate’s contrivance was this— 
he ought to have got out a patent for it—each of his 
mittens was provided with two thumbs, one on each 
side; the convenience of which needs no comment. 
But though for clumsy seamen, whose fingers are all 
thumbs, this description of mitten might do very well, 
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White-Jacket did not so much fancy it. For when 
your hand was once in the bag of the mitten, the 
empty thumb-hole sometimes dangled at your palm, 
confounding your ideas of where your real thumb 
might be; or else, being carefully grasped in the 
hand, was continually suggesting the insane notion 
that you were all the while having hold of some 
one else’s thumb. No; I told my good top-mate to 
go away with his four thumbs, I would have’nothing 
to do with them; two thumbs were enough for any 
man. For some time after completing my jacket, 
and getting the furniture and household stores in it, 
I thought that nothing could exceed it for conve- 
nience. Seldom now did I have occasion to go to 
my bag, and be jostled by the crowd who were 
making their wardrobe ina heap. If I wanted any- 
thing in the way of efothing, thread, needles or 
literature, the chances were that my invaluable 
jacket contained it. Yes: I fairly hugged myself, 
and revelled in my jacket; till alas! a long rain put 
me out of conceit of it. I, and all my pantries and 
their contents, were soaked through and through, 
and my pocket-edition of Shakspeare was reduced to 
an omelet. However, availing myself of a fine sunny 
day that followed, I emptied myself out in the main- 
top, and spread all my goods and chattels to dry. 
But spite of the bright sun, that day proved a black 
one. The scoundrels on deck detected me in the act 
of discharging my saturated cargo; they now knew 
that the white jacket was used for a store-house. 
The consequence was, that my goods being well 
dried and again stored away in my pockets, the very 
next night, when it was my quarter-watch on deck, 
and not in the top (where they were all honest men), 
I noticed a parcel of fellows skulking about after me 
wherever I went. To a man, they were pickpockets, 
and bent upon pillaging me. In vain I kept clap- 
ping my pockets like nervous old gentlemen in a 
crowd; that same night I found myself minus several 
valuable articles. So, in the end, I masoned up my 
lockers and pantries; and save the two used for mit- 
tens, the white jacket ever after was pocketless.” 

As for accompanying so wondrous a wearable 
as this throngh all its adventures, we will 
attempt no such cruise. But having said some- 
thing touching Cape Horn, we may as well 
show what may happen to those who double 
it.— 

“About midnight, when the starbeard watch, to 
which I belonged, was below, the boatswain‘s whistle 
was heard, followed by the shrill ery for ‘ All hands 
take in sail! jump men, and save ship!’ Springing 
from our hammocks, we found the frigate leaning 
over to it so steeply, that it was with difficulty we 
could climb the ladders leading to the upper deck. 
Here the scene was awful. The vessel seemed to 
be sailing on her side. ‘The main-deck guns had 
several days previous!y been run in and housed, and 
the port-heles closed ; but the lee carronades on the 
quarter-deck and forecastle were plunging through 
the sca, which undulated over them in milk-white 
billows of foam. With every lurch to leeward the 
yard-arm-ends seemed to dip in the sea, while for- 
ward the spray dashed over the bows in cataracts, and 
drenched the men who were on the fore-yard. By 
this time the deck was alive with the whole strength 
ef the ship's company, five hundred men, officers 
and all, mostly clinging to the weather bulwarks. 
The occasional phosphorescence of the yeasty sea 
cast a glare upon their uplifted faces, as a night fire 
in a populous city lights up the panic-stricken crowd. 
In a sudden gale, or when a large quantity of sail is 
suddenly to be furled, it is the custom for the First 
Lieutenant to take the trumpet from whoever hap- 
pens then to be officer of the deck. But Mad Jack 
had the trumpet that watch; nor did the First 
Lieutenant now seck to wrest it from his hands. 
Every eye was upon him, as if we had chosen him 
from among us all, to decide this battle with the 
elements, by single combat with the spirit of the 
Cape; for Mad Jack was the saving genius of the 
ship, and so proved himself that night. I owe this 
right hand, that is this moment flying over my sheet, 
and all my present being to Mad Jack. The ship's 
bows were now butting, battering, ramming, and 
thundering over and upon the head seas, and with a 
horrible wallowing sound our whole hull was rolling 
in the trough of the foam. The gale came athwart 











the deck, and every sail seemed bursting with its 
wild breath. All the quarter-masters, and several 
of the forecastle-men, were swarming round the 
double-wheel on the quarter-deck. Some jumping 
up and down, with their hands upon the spokes; for 
the whole helm and galvanized keel were fiercely 
feverish with the life imparted to them by the 
tempest. ‘Hard up the helm!’ shouted Captain 
Claret, bursting from his cabin like a ghost, in his 
night-dress.—‘ you!’ raged Mad Jack to the 
quarter-masters; ‘hard down—hard down, I say, 
and be damned to you!’ Contrary orders! but 
Mad Jack's were obeyed. His object was to throw 
the ship into the wind, so as the better to ad- 
mit of close-reefing the top-sails. But though the 
halyards were let go, it was impossible to clew down 
the yards, owing to the enormous horizontal strain on 
the canvass. It now blew a hurricane. The spray 
flew over the ship in floods. The gigantic masts 
seemed about to snap under the world-wide strain of 
the three entire top-sails. ‘Clew down! clew down!’ 
shouted Mad Jack, husky with excitement, and ina 
frenzy, beating his trumpet against one of the shrouds, 
But owing to the slant of the ship, the thing could 
not be done. It was obvious that before many 
minutes something must go—either sails, rigging, or 
sticks ; perhaps the hull itself, and all hands. Pre- 
sently a voice from the top exclaimed that there was 
arent in the main-top-sail. And instantly we heard 
a report like two or three muskets discharged toge- 
ther; the vast sail was rent up and down like the 
Veil of the Temple. This saved the main-mast ; for 
the yard was now clewed down with comparative 
ease, and the top-men laid out to stow the shattered 
canvass. Soon, the two remaining top-sails were also 
clewed down and close reefed. Above all the roar 
of the tempest and the shouts of the crew, was heard 
the dismal tolling of the ship's bell—almost as large 
as that ofa village church—which the violent rolling 
of the ship was occasioning. Imagination cannot 
conceive the horror of such a sound in a night- 
tempest at sea. ‘Stop that ghost !’ roared Mad Jack; 
‘away, one of you, and wrench off the clapper!’ But 
no sooner was this ghost gagged, than a still more 
appalling sound was heard, the rolling to and fro of 
the heavy shot, which, on the gun-deck, had broken 
loose from the gun-racks, and converted that part 
of the ship into an immense bowling-alley. Some 
hands were sent down to secure them; but it was 
as much as their lives were worth. Several were 
maimed; and the midshipmen who were ordered to 
see the duty performed reported it impossible, until 
the storm abated. The most terrific job of all was 
to furl the main-sail, which, at the commencement of 
the squalls, had been clewed up, coaxed and quieted 
as much as possible with the bunt-lines and slab- 
lines. Mad Jack waited some time for a lull, ere he 
gave an order so perilous to be executed. For to furl 
this enormous sail, in such a gale, required at least 
fifty men on the yard, whose weight, superadded to 
that of the ponderous stick itself, still further jeopar- 
dized their lives. But there was no prospect of a 
cessation of the gale, and the order was at last given. 
At this time a hurricane of slanting sleet and 
hail was descending upon us; the rigging was coated 
with a thin glare of ice, formed within the hour. 
* Aloft, main-yard-men! and all you main-top-men! 
and furl the main sail!’ cried Mad Jack. I dashed 
down my hat, slipped out of my quilted jacket in an 
instant; kicked the shoes from my fect, and, with a 
crowd of others, sprang for the rigging. Above the 
bulwarks (which in a frigate are so high as to afford 
much protection to those on deck) the gale was hor- 
rible. The sheer force of the wind flattened us to 
the rigging as we ascended, and every hand seemed 
congealing to the icy shrouds by which we held. 
‘ Up—up, my brave hearties!’ shouted Mad Jack; 
and up we got, some way or other, all of us, and 
groped our way out on the yard-arms. ‘ Hold on, 
every mother’s son!’ cried an old quarter-gunner at 
my side. He was bawling at the top of his compass; 
but in the gale, he seemed to be whispering; and I 
only heard him from his being right to windward of 
me. But his hint was unnecessary; I dug my nails 
into the jack-stays, and swore that nothing but death 
should part me and them until I was able to turn 
round and look to windward. As yet, this was im- 
possible; I could scarcely hear the man to leeward at 








my elbow; the wind seemed to snatch the words from 








_ — - —— 
his mouth and fly away with them to the South Pole, 
All this while the sail itself was flying about, some. 
times catching over our head, and threatening to tear 
us from the yard in spite of all our hugging. For 
about three quarters of an hour we thus hung sug. 
pended right over the rampant billows, which curled 
their very crests under the feet of some four or five 
of us clinging to the lee-yard-arm, as if to float ug 
from our place. Presently, the word passed along 
the yard from windward, that we were ordered to 
come down and leave the sail to blow, since it could 
not be furled. A midshipman, it seemed, had been 
sent up by the officer of the deck to give the order, 
as no trumpet could be heard where we were. Those 
on the weather yard-arm managed to crawl upon the 
spar and scramble down the rigging; but with ug 
upon the extreme leeward side, this feat was out of 
the question; it was, literally, like climbing a preci- 
pice to get to windward in order to reach the shrouds; 
besides the entire yard was now encased in ice, and 
our hands and feet were so numb that we dare not 
trust our lives to them. Nevertheless, by assisting 
each other, we contrived to throw ourselves prostrate 
along the yard, and embrace it with our arms and 
legs. In this position, the stun’sail-booms greatly 
assisted in securing our hold, Strange as it may 
appear, I do not suppose that, at this moment, the 
slightest sensation of fear was felt by one man on 
that yard. We clung to it with might and main; 
but this was instinct. The truth is, that, in circum. 
stances like these, the sense of fear is annihilated in 
the unutterable sights that fill all the eye, and the 
sounds that fill all the ear. You become identified 
with the tempest; your insignificance is lost in the 
riot of the stormy universe around. Below us, our 
noble frigate seemed thrice its real length—a vast 
black wedge, opposing its widest end to the combined 
fury of the sea and wind. At length the first fury of 
the gale began to abate, and we at once fell to pound- 
ing our hands, as a preliminary operation to going to 
work; for a gang of men had now ascended to h 
secure what was left of the sail; we somehow pac! 

it away, at last, and came down. About noon the 
next day, the gale so moderated that we shook two 
reefs out of the top-sails, set new courses, and stood 
due east with the wind astern.” 


This, in its frantic manner, is tolerably power- 
ful, it will be owned. On fine days, and in 
more amiable latitudes, our voyager was enter- 
tained by spectacles less tremendous, but haply 
not less strange. One we must attempt to give 
in ‘White Jacket’s” language.— 

“ While we lay in Rio, we sometimes had com- 
pany from shore; but an unforeseen honour awaited 
us. One day, the young Emperor, Don Pedro IL, 
and suite—making a circuit of the harbour, and 
visiting all the men-of-war in rotation—at last con- 
descendingly visited the Neversink. He came ina 
splendid barge, rowed by thirty African slaves, who, 
after the Brazilian manner, in concert rose upright 
to their oars at every stroke; then sank backward 
again to their seats with a simultaneous groan. He 
reclined under a canopy of yellow silk, looped with 
tassels of green, the national colours. At the stern 
waved the Brazilian flag, bearing a large diamond 
figure in the centre, emblematical, perhaps, of the 
mines of precious stones in the interior; or, it may 
be, a magnified portrait of the famous ‘ Portuguese 
diamond’ itself, which was found in Brazil, in the 
district of Tejuco, on the banks of the Rio Bel- 
monte. * * At the gangway, the Emperor was re- 
ceived by our Commodore in person, arrayed in his 
most resplendent coat and finest French epaulettes. 
* * Jt wasa fine sight to see this Emperor and 
Commodore complimenting each other, Both wore 
chapeaux-de-bras, and both continually waved them. 
* * You have seen cones of crystallized salt. 
Just so flashed these Portuguese Barons, Mar 
quises, Viscounts and Counts. Were it not for 
their titles, and being seen in the train of their lord, 
you would have sworn they were eldest sons of jew- 
ellers all, who had run away with their father's cases 
on their backs. Contrasted with these lamp-lustres 
of Barons of Brazil, how waned the gold lace of our 
barons of the frigate, the officers of the gun-room! 
and compared with the long, jewel-hilted rapiers of 
the Marquiscs, the little dirks of our cadets of noble 
houses—the middies—looked like gilded tenpenny 
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pails in their girdles. But there they stood! Com- 
modore and Emperor, Lieutenants and Marquises, 
middies and pages! The brazen band on the poop 
struck up; the marine guard presented arms; and 
high aloft, looking down on this scene, all ‘the 
people’ vigorously hurraed. A topman next me on 
the main royal yard removed his hat, and diligently 
manipulated his head in honour of the event; but 
he was so far out of sight in the clouds, that this 
ceremony went for nothing. * * Our royal visitor 
was an undoubted Braganza, allied to nearly all the 
families of Europe. His grandfather, John VI., 

been King of Portugal; his own sister, Maria, 

was now its queen. He was, indeed, a distinguished 
young gentleman, entitled to high consideration, and 
that consideration was most cheerfully accorded him. 
He wore a green dress-coat, with one regal morning- 
star at the breast, and white pantaloons. In his 
chapeau was a single, bright, golden-hued feather of 
the Imperial Toucan fowl, a magnificent, omnivo- 
rous, broad-billed bandit bird of prey, a native of 
Brazil. Its perch is on the loftiest trees, whence it 
Jooks down upon all humbler fowls, and, hawk-like, 
flies at their throats. The Toucan once formed part 
of the savage regalia of the Indian caciques of the 
country, and, upon the establishment of the empire, 
was symbolically retained by the Portuguese so- 
vereigns. His Imperial Majesty was yet in his 
youth; rather corpulent, if anything; with a care- 
free, pleasant face, and a polite, indifferent, and easy 
address. His manners, indeed, were entirely unex- 
ceptionable. * * The first reception over, the smoke 
of the cannonading salute having cleared away, and 
the martial outburst of the brass band having also 
rolled off to leeward, the people were called down 
from the yards, and the drum beat to quarters. To 
quarters we went; and there we stood up by our iron 
bull-dogs, while our royal and noble visitors pro- 
menaded along the batteries, breaking out into fre- 
quent exclamations at our warlike array, the extreme 
neatness of our garments, and, above all, the extra- 
ordinary polish of the bright-work about the great 
guns, and the marvellous whiteness of the decks. 
*Que gosto!’ cried a Marquis, with several dry 
= samples of ribbon, tallied with bright buttons, 
ging from his breast.—‘Que gloria!’ cried a 
crooked, coffee-coloured Viscount, spreading both 
palms.—‘ Que alegria!’ cried a little Count, min- 
cingly circumnavigating a shot box.—* Que contenta- 
mento he o meu!’ cried the Emperor himself, com- 
placently folding his royal arms, and serenely gazing 
along our ranks. Pleasure, Glory, and Joy—this was 
the burden of the three noble courtiers. 4nd very 
pleasing indeed—was the simple rendering of Don 
Pedro's imperial remark. ‘ Ay, ay,’ growled a grim 
rammer-and-sponger behind me; ‘it’s all devilish 
fine for you nobs to look at; but what would you 
say if you had to holy-stone the deck yourselves, 
and wear out your elbows in polishing this cursed 
old iron, besides getting a dozen at the gangway, if 
you dro a spot on deck in your mess? 
* ©* Jn due time the drums beat the retreat, and 
the ship’s company scattered over the decks. Some 
of the officers now assumed the part of cicerones, to 
show the distinguished strangers the bowels of the 
frigate, concerning which several of them showed a 
—— of intelligent curiosity. A guard of honour, 
hed from the marine corps, accompanied them, 

and they made the circuit of the berth-deck, where, 
at a judicious distance, the Emperor peeped down 
into the cable-tier, a very subterranean vault. The 
Captain of the Main-Hold, who there presided, made 
& polite bow in the twilight, and respectfully ex- 
pressed a desire for His Royal Majesty to step down 
and honour him with a call; but, with his handker- 
chief to his Imperial nose, his Majesty declined. 
The party then commenced the ascent to the spar- 
deck; which, from so great a depth in a frigate, is 
something like getting up to the top of Bunker Hill 
monument from the basement. While a crowd of 
the people was gathered about the forward part of 
the booms, a sudden cry was heard from below; a 
lieutenant came running forward to learn the cause, 
when an old sheet-anchor-man, standing by, after 
touching his hat, hitched up his waistbands, and 
replied, *I don’t know, sir, but I'm thinking as how 
one o’ them ‘ere kings has been tumblin’ down the 
hatchway.’ And something like this it turned out. 
In ascending one of the narrow ladders leading from 





the berth-deck to the gun-deck, the Most Noble 
Marquis of Silva, in the act of elevating the Im- 
perial coat-tails, so as to protect them from rubbing 
against the newly-painted combings of the hatchway, 
this noble Marquis’s sword, being an uncommonly 
long one, had caught between his legs, and tripped 
him head over heels down into the fore-passage.— 
‘Onde ides? (where are you going ?) said his royal 
master, tranquilly peeping down toward the falling 
Marquis ; ‘ and what did you let go of my coat-tails 
for 2’ he suddenly added, in a passion, glancing round 
at the same time, to see if they had suffered from the 
unfaithfulness of his train-bearer. ‘Oh, Lord!’ 
sighed the Captain of the Fore-top, ‘who would be 
a Marquis of Silva?’ ”’ 

We had marked other passages, sad, serious 
and shrewd; some bearing a close coincidence 
to the revelations which gave Mr. Dana’s real 
sea-journal so painful an interest—others fur- 
ther to exhibit the writer’s peculiar manner of 
description ;—but no room is left tous. To 
conclude, then,—with a thousand faults, which 
it were needless here to point out, Mr. Melville 
possesses, also, more vivacity, wae colour and 
energy than ninety-nine out of the hundred who 
undertake to poetize or to prate about “sea 
monsters or land monsters;"’ and we think that, 
with only the commonest care, he might do 
brilliant service by enlarging the library of 
fictitious adventure. 





Junius; with New Evidence as to the Author- 
ship, and an Analysis by the late Sir Harris 
Nicolas. By John Wade, Author of ‘A Com- 

endium of British History,’ &c. Vol. I. 


hn. 


Junius is once again in the ascendant,—and a 
new edition was a matter of course. This, under 
an honest, intelligent, and diligent editor, was 
much to be desired. A critical examination of 
Good’s misleading volumes (1812) would at 
least have left us a Junius; whereas now we 
have a thing of threads and patches,—a man 
made up of contradictions and absurdities. 

When we found that Mr. Bohn’s edition was 
to be in two volumes,—that the first was to 
contain a simple reprint of the edition of 1772, 
and the second the Miscellaneous Letters,— 
that Mr. Wade, the editor, had so far profited 
by the hints of the 4theneum as to acknow- 
ledge that Dr. Good had inserted letters the 
authorship of which was not “ well authen- 
ticated,”"—and that he proposed hereafter to 
show (what, indeed, we thought had been shown 
already) that the letters of ‘* Poplicola, Atticus, 
[Good's “incontestable” Atticus!] and others’’ 
had been too “ unhesitatingly afiiliated,”—we 
had hope that the Editor had some knowledge 
of the duties of the office which he had under- 
taken. But that hope faded before an exami- 
nation of the volume itself. As we turned over 
the leaves it grew fainter and more faint,—and 
at last we closed the book in despair. 

There are offences, too, in this volume out of 
the range of mere literary discipline; which for 
the honour of “our order” we will not charac- 
terize,—but simply report on, leaving Mr. Wade 
as regards them to the judgment of the public. 

The advertisement informs us that the present 
edition of Junius contains Woodfall’s edition 
(meaning the edition of 1812) entire; and that 
‘further illustrations’ have been added. The 
first part of the statement we leave to be verified 
by others; merely observing, that even such 
simple matters must not be taken on trust,—for 
the celebrated note which has given rise to so 
many conjectures, and which is so elaborately 
reasoned on in ‘Junius Identified’ (p. 132)—a 
note inserted by Junius himself, and contain- 
ing the quotation from Chatham's speech which 
Junius vouched for as “taken with exactness,”’ 
—is altogether omitted! This note we believe 





is to be found in every other edition from 1772 
to the present hour. 

That “further illustrations’—if this mean 
illustrations not to be found in the edition of 
1812—have been added, we freely admit :— 
and that such additions have their value. 
The book, therefore, may have its merit, what- 
ever may be the demerit of the editor; and into 
the character of these “further illustrations” 
we shall now proceed to inquire. 

There are three classes of notes here given :— 
notes from the edition of 1772, signed “ Junius"’ 
—notes from the edition of 1812, by Dr. Good, 
given without a signature,—-and notes signed 
‘ Editor,” or “* Ed.,” which of course should go 
to the credit or discredit, as may be, of Mr. Wade. 

We were at first startled at the apparent extent 
of the labours and ability of the new editor; for 
many of the contributions bearing his signature 
are elaborate essays rather than notes, and ad- 
mirable examples of subtle and refined criticism. 
As we read on, however, we were strangely 
troubled with vague recollections. At last, we 
could bear our doubts no longer; and, with the 
Vicar’s apology for interrupting so much learn- 
ing, we dived down into the long-forgotten past, 
and brought up Robert Heron’s volumes. Lo! 
there it was: ‘“Sanconiathon, Manetho, Be- 
rosus’”’—all and every word of it. Of “the 
abundant materials 6 Ben at his disposal by 
the publisher,” the only one of which the editor 
appears to have availed himself is the volumes 
of Robert Heron. To Heron the public are 
indebted for all the essays signed “ Ed.” 
prefixed to the several letters—and Heron 
“cut into little stars” figures as “Ed.” in the 
foot-notes. 

As aids to the curious we have noted down the 
following facts. The Remarks on the Dedication, 
two whole pages of small type,—the critical fuot- 
note to the Preface,—the character of Lord 
North, p. 107,—that of Lord Granby, p. 110,— 
on Corsica, p. 103,—the introduction to the 4th 
Letter,—four pages of small type introductory 
to Letter 8,—the introduction to Letter 9,—the 
note at p. 147,—another, about Nancy Parsons, 
at p. 148,—the introduction to Letter 12,—three 
pages, in small type, of introduction to Letter 15, 
—the critical note at p. 175,—the long critical 
note to the 23rd Letter,—the notes at pages 
218, 219, 221, 222, 223,—the criticism on 
Draper's Letters, p. 224,—the note on the 28th 
Letter,—that on the 29th Letter,—the Memoir 
of Colonel Burgoyne, at p. 255,—the note on 
the State of Parties, p. 270,—the note at page 
274,—that on the 39th Letter, p. 291,—-the 
notes at pages 303, 305, 310, 311,—on the 
Falkland Islands, paraphrased and mutilated, 
p- 316, —three pages of small type, 328 to 
330,—the note at page 347,—State of Parties 
on the Death of George Grenville, 350,—the 
notes at pages 397, 405, 408, 465,—in brief, all 
the Essays and Criticisms, without exception, 
and all the more important notes from ‘ Remarks 
on the Dedication’ to the note signed “ Ed.” at 
p- 466, are ‘‘conveyed” from Heron, with only 
an occasional exception,—and those exceptions 
are appropriations from Dr. Good. 

Let us be just, however,—no matter what the 
amount of provocation. The public are indebted 
to Mr. Wade for a few curious, and some origi- 
nal, notes,—curious as specimens of mosaic, and 
original as containing nothing but blunders. 
Thus (at p. 240), we have a long one on Junius’s 
Letter respecting the arrest of General Gansell ; 
the first paragraph being from Dr. Good, the 
second from hen. the third from Almon! 
Mr. Wade was informed (by Good, and truly) 
that Gansell was arrested, and released by the 
soldiers at the Horse Guards; and by Almon 
(also truly), that he was afterwards tried for 
firing at the bailiffs, and acquitted. But Good 
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told Mr. Wade that the one arrest was in Pic- 
cadilly, for 2,000/.,—and Almon said that the 
other, when he fired at the bailiffs, was at 
his lodgings in Craven-street, for 134/.; and 
from the most simple research the Editor would 
have learned that the one took place on the 21st 
of September, 1769, and the other, four years 
later, on the 22nd of August, 1773. This will 
do as a specimen of the “mosaic.’’ As a spe- 
cimen of the “ original,” we may refer to a 
note (p. 155), wherein we are informed that 
Charles Townsend wrote ‘The History of the 
Minority,’—and we are in consequence favoured 
with some biographical particulars respecting 
the said C. T. We always understood that this 
‘History’ was written by Almon; and as Mr. 


Wade is pleased to follow Almon when he writes | 


nonsense, he surely ought to have taken the same 
writer as authority when he speaks of matters 
certainly within his knowledge. In this in- 
stance, Almon has more than once declared him- 
self to have been the author. Charles Towns- 


not called on to prove that these letters were 
not written by Junius,—but he, the editor, is 
bound to prove that Junius was the writer. 
Further—we shall ask, if he affects to believe 
the evidence in favour of particular letters, 
| why Good rejected other letters with the same 
| signature ? Thus, for example, Good was con- 
| fident about Atticus. He knew, indeed, that 
| the name was assumed “ from the author’s own 
| opinion of the purity of his style.” Suppose, 
| for peace sake, we admit this—had other 
writers an equally good opinion of their own 
| style? For we find other letters signed 
| Atticus. True, says the Doctor,— and “ ex- 
| cellent letters” they were, and “tolerable 
| judges” have attributed them to Junius; but, 
as they were not published until after the pri- 
vate letter of the 19th of January 1773, I knew 
they were not written by Junius,—and there- 
| fore omitted them. But many appeared be- 
|fore the 19th of January 1773: in 1772, 
| 1771, 1770, 1769, 1768, 1767, 1766,—and that 


end, it is true, wrote a ‘Defence of the Minority’: | is as far back as we have searched for them. 
—and the M common to Macedon and Mon-| We have found no less than thirty-seven letters 
mouth is a perilous snare to editors like the | signed Atiicus ;—and if Mr. Wade publishes 
one before us. ‘Minority’ in both titles—as | as by Junius the four selected by Dr. Good, we 
“arrests” and “bailiffs” in both statements— | shall ask not only why the four are selected, 
have confounded the stream of narration. Buta | but why he rejects the other thirty-three? 

gentleman who “writes himself down” in his| Like questions must be answered as to ‘ Pop- 
title-page as “Author of ‘A Compendium of | licola,’ ‘ L. L.,’ ‘Q. in the Corner,’ ‘ Lucius,’— 
British History’’’ ought to be equal to the dis- | with his ‘‘peculiar severity of reproach,” — 
crimination of such small matters: — and the | ‘ Moderator,’ ‘A Whig,’ ‘An Englishman,’ and 
Editor of Junius’s Letters ought to have known | others. As to ‘ Brutus,’ Dr. Good selected three 
that one half the Miscellaneous Letters—and | letters with this signature;—two from 1768, 
one half the authorships—have been ‘‘affiliated” | and one from 1771 published in a note as 


on authorities as fallacious as the above. 

There may be other notes—they can be but 
few—to which the present editor may lay claim. | 
Those, for example, wherein mention is made | 
of Good’s edition of 1813; which we had not 
before heard of—and of Good’s Report on the | 
state of the navy in 1814; which Report, as- | 
suming it was written before it was published, | 
must refer to the state of the navy in 1811, or | 
at latest in 1812. To admit the Editor’s claims | 
without careful examination, would be hazard- | 
ous. We gave him credit for the following brief 
but pithy illustration (p. 145) :— 

**ton impudence, 
Téméraire vieillard, aura sa recompense,’"* 

*“** A quotation from Corneille, aptly introduced.—Ep.” 
—But even this note, short as it is, is taken | 
from Heron. 

What would be the use, after these specimens | 
of the ability, integrity and diligence of the 
present editor, of saying more, —or of attempt- | 
Ing to remove some of the stumbling-blocks | 
which Dr. Good, in his “able and compre- | 
hensive” Essay, has laid in the way of the care- | 
less and the credulous? Light, as in the case | 
of Gansell, only tends to mislead such an editor. | 
But, as he tells us that “his most critical | 
task is reserved for the second and concluding | 
volume,” we will offer a few words of comment, | 
for the benefit of others, even though we may 
fail to benefit Mr. Wade. 

Good's Essay is “ comprehensive.” It com- 
prehends more assertions and assumptions than 
any other in the English language ; and as the 
writer was a man of ability, these assertions 
and assumptions were strung together so inge- 
niously that they have hitherto, except in the 
Atheneum, passed unquestioned, as if they were 
plain and admitted truths. But the papers in 
the Atheneum [Nos. 1082-3] have, it appears, 
shaken Mr. Wade's faith in some of the Mis- 
cellaneous Letters. He is, nevertheless, evi- 
dently resolved to give up as few of these as 
possible. This will not do. Good's evidence | 
must be either received or rejected :—it cannot | 
be taken in part and so far as suits a purpose. | 
We must further remind Mr. Wade that we are 











| doubtful. 


But as ‘ Brutus’ published dozens of 
letters from 1765 to 1773,—as he was known 
as a regular hack so far back as our researches 
have carried us,—as a writer in the Public 
Advertiser itself, on the 8th of January 1766, 
spoke of him as one of a band of “ desperate 
scribblers,’’-—we have surely a right, if in cour- 
tesy we allow these two or three letters to be 
received, to ask why more than as many dozens 
are excluded? 

We will not trouble Mr. Wade with questions 
about ‘ Downright,’ ‘ Vindex,’ ‘ Nemesis;’ re- 
specting whom there are difficulties which we 
are sure he cannot clear up. But there are some 
inquiries relating to ‘ C.’ which are curious and 
must be solved. 

The first of the private letters attributed to 
Junius is signed ‘C,’ and dated 20th of April 
1769. But Dr. Good, or Mr. George Woodfall, 
on turning over the leaves of the Public Adver- 
tiser, found amongst the notices to Correspon- 
dents one, on the 16th of September 1767, to 
‘Our Correspondent C. ;’ and forthwith came to 
the conclusion that ‘C.’ of 1767 could be no 
other than the ‘C.’ of 1769,—therefore, Junius. 
We, on the contrary, incline to believe that the 
‘C.’ of 1767 was but the initial of ‘ Corregio,’ 
whose letter figures in that day’s paper. Under 


' the circumstances, it is the form by which 


an Editor of the present day would address his 
correspondent. It was the form then, as now. 
The Editor of the Public Advertiser observes 
on another occasion :—it is “‘a custom we always 
use, never to mention a correspondent so parti- 
cularly as all may know who we mean, but to 
drop such a hint as he himself may understand ;”’ 
and this notice to ‘C.’ we hold to have been a 
hint to Corregio. But if we waive the objec- 
tion, we only vary our inquiry. Ifa notice to 
‘“« Our Correspondent ‘ C.’” be conclusive in one 
case, why not in all? If conclusive in all, then 
we have proof that Junius was a contributor so 
far back as we have examined the Public Adver- 
tiser, and we should have no great difficulty 
in solving the Junius mystery ;—for ‘C.’ is on 
occasions garrulous and good-humoured, prates 


of his antecedents and his whereabouts,— | 





although at times he is as bold, bitter, personal, 
political and haughty as Junius himself. Here 
1s a specimen.— 

“ The herd of necessitous gentlemen, who subsigt 

on places and pensions, are objects of pity as much 
as of contempt. They are obliged jurare in verbg 
magistri, iras et verba locant. And the whole race of 
scribblers cannot whiten the wilful authors of public 
calamities and oppression, to whom age has added 
obstinacy; nor can they blacken by all the ink of the 
press youth, modesty, and virtue. Facts cannot be 
got the better of, and the impartial public (that curh 
to high-born scoundrels) will ever judge for them. 
selves. Tyranny, rapaciousness, avarice, and the ae- 
cumulation of reversionary grants, do not necessarily 
evidence extraordinary abilities. When a man sees 
no one part we]l performed, he is not apt to conclude 
favourably of the busiest actor. And if a notorious 
blasphemer and adulterer, upon some little matter of 
party, impeaches publicly his companion of irreligion 
and fornication, and then to prove it breaks open hig 
bureau to get at his writings, I do not think his own 
character for public or private virtue will rise the 
higher for the prosecution, although he should bribe 
a * ** * * * [ Parson] to bless the act.” 
The writer concludes with some general re 
flections on the Ministry and on the Peace of 
Paris; but he says, I shall not say “one single 
syllable touching the fiery Duke or Jemmy,”— 
and he winds up by asking a question respect 
ing ‘‘a long gentleman of many words and few 
ideas.” — 

“In short, has the gentleman either invented any 
one beneficial tax, in order to discharge the heavy 
unfunded debt, which has so long kept down public 
credit, or has he even hit upon any better or leg 
chargeable method for collecting the revenue? For 
if he has done neither, he may talk and dog’s-ear 
vooks, and docket papers to eternity, and I shall 
never be convinced of his talent for administration.” 
Here are the very phrases of Chatham: but 
we do not say the letter was written by Chat 
ham,—nor that it was written by Junius,—but 
that it is signed “‘C.”’ And, we ask, if a notice 
uw ‘Our Correspondent C” clearly “ identifies 
JIvnius” at one time, why not at all times?— 
and if such mere notice be sufficient authority 
for our selecting any letter with any initial or 
name which may appear in that day’s or the 
next day’s paper, and “affiliating” it on 
Junius, why is it not sufficient to identify “C” 
himself? These questions are very simple,—but 
have important consequences. We will only add, 
that if Mr. Wade answers them “ handsomely 
and to the point,” he shall, in the words of 
Junius, ‘* be our great Apollo.” 

There are many other questions arising out of 
Dr. Good’s “‘ able and comprehensive Essay” 
which Mr. Wade would do well to reply to, by 
anticipation, in “his most critical task.”—We 
shall perhaps help to solve some of them in 
another article. 





Latter-Day Pamphlets.—No. I. The Present 
Time. By Thomas Carlyle. Chapman & 
Hall. 

Tuovan tricked out in the usual style of the 
modern prophets, Mr. Carlyle’s prolusions on 
the “present time” are a trifle more explicit 
than any of his former outpourings. Other- 
wise, they contain nothing that is new—nothing 
original in itself or novel as proceeding from 
the present quarter. There are several pages 
of the old ‘‘ cant about cant;’’ and some scores 
of lusty warnings to all the tribes of shams to 
get ihemselves removed out of the way—done 
decently to death, and so an end. “ Kings of 
men” and “‘ phantasm captains” figure, as usual 
with the author, throughout these pages,—and 
no small amount of type aid space are consumed 
by “the Immortal Gods,” ‘ the Immensities, 

‘the Eternities,” and such like personages. 





+ Parson Kidgell. 
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a truth, this style begins to lose its power of 
conjuration. ’ ; , 

The revolutions of 1848 are first dealt with 

by Mr. Carlyle as keys to the mysteries of the 

resent time. The flight of European kings 
before the wrath of the aroused millions proves 
to him that the true kings of men are not seated 
on the thrones; and that Democracy is the fatal, 
inevitable, and universal fact of these days,— 
seen in all movements of the masses—heard in 
all speaking and writing—apparent in all think- 
ing and acting. This fact to him is full of woe. 
Representation, emancipation, mental and poli- 
tical enfranchisement, are, according to him, 
the evil and misleading spirits of the world. The 
whole earth, he says, is filled with anarchy : its 
curse is, that it is ungoverned. The people are 
everywhere sick to death—dying of too much 
liberty. The want of the age is not universal 
suffrage, but a stern taskmaster—a veritable 
tyrant. Constitutions, liberty of speech, repub- 
lics, and self-government—these are all delusions 
and snares—failures everywhere, and tending 
to unutterable chaos. The universe, Mr. Car- 
lyle says; is properly one vast monarchy ; and 
: only eternal right of the multitude is the 
privilege of being governed by the true king— 
the noblest of the race. A Democracy is a lie 
on the face of it; and he quotes the ancient 
republics in proof!—These were not democracies 
in the modern sense :—but then there is Ame- 
rica! And so, he falls foul of America,—not for 
her great (anti-democratic) sin, the slave system, 
—but because she is content to grow corn and 
cotton. Democracy everywhere is a constituted 
anarchy :—the apparent peace and moral order 
of the United States is only “ anarchy plus 
the street constable.” 

We apprehend there is very little difference 
among men as to who ought to govern. The 
Red republic preaches the same doctrine as Mr. 
Carlyle. We all desire tosee the wisest in the 
seat of power. The only real question is—how 
is the wisest to get into that seat? ‘Two modes 
have been commcn'y resorted to :—Scrambling 
and Election. In the first method, the strong, 
the crafty, and the unscrupulous have usually 
won the seat. The other plan, in which the 
people quietly choose out the man they most ap- 
prove, Mr. Carlyle denouncesas absurd. How are 
theignoble to choose the noble? He is evidently 
in favour of the first,—thinking that thereby 
the true King will find his place. He forgets 
that this plan of right by the strong arm has 
been tried, and has failed,—leading directly to 
the chaos of which he complains so much.—Mr. 
Carlyle is somewhat inconsistent. He con- 
fesses that the true King is not a man to seek 
power. How, then, is he to come by it in a 
scramble? For ourselves, we see no worse plan 
of getting a chief governor :—in preference, we 
would choose election, succession, or even 
mere lottery. 

If we are compelled to object to Mr. Carlyle’s 
mode of getting us a king, what shall be said of 
his programme of government? He has appa- 
rently but one notion of what the governor of 
men is todo. He is to set all his subjects to 
work, assign to each his task, and make him 
a? it under penalties. But what is work ? 

n Mr. Carlyle’s system it is draining the bog 
of Connaught or cultivating the moors of 
Argyle. If Milton or Laplace refuse to take a 
spade and dig at the command of his beneficent 
governor, what then? Hear the law-giver :— 
“Refuse to strike into it! shirk the heavy 
labour, disobey the rules,—I will admonish and 
endeavour to incite you; if in vain, I will flog 
you ; if still in vain, I will at last shoot you,— 
and make Ged’s earth, and the forlorn hope in 
God’s battle, free of you. Understand it. I 

you!” 





Mr. Carlyle scorns the idea of any sort of 
emancipation—especially of West Indian blacks. 
The thought of these poor wretches being free 
to work or play as they list, makes him merry 
and savage by turns. Apropos of freedom to 
the black man, he speculates pleasantly on a 
time when horses will be emancipated—and on 
the results when all the grass shall be eaten up ! 

We cannot deal seriously—and are almost 
ashamed to deal at all—with a book like this. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Letters to a Niece.—There is a certain flavour in 
the style of the uncle who writes these letters, which 
makes them readable. But some of the counsels 
seem to us the veriest prejudice-crotchets that ever 
entered avuncular head. We will merely offer one 
specimen.— 

“ The present taste in painting is much too gaudy 

and glaring. It is for this reason that I generally 
wish that girls would not attempt to colour their 
drawings.” 
This preaching up of sepia, Indian ink, neutral tint, 
and “black lead,” as canonical for “ girls,” is ty pical of 
the tone of a large part of this correspondence. Sepa- 
rately, when viewed from a right distance, no maxim 
contained in it may be untrue; but collectively, the 
uncle’s wisdom seems to stop at the distance of so 
many years behind our own time, that, with every 
respect for his good intentions, we must be permitted 
to doubt the utility of his manual. We cannot re- 
present to ourselves the class or order of ** niece” to 
whom these epistles would be either sufficient or 
final. 

Evening Thoughts. By a Physician.—This is a 
collection of detached thoughts on grave and deep 
subjects. It is true that the “gravities” in many 
cases do not appear to be fuirly weighed—and that 
the depths in as many others are not, according to 
our apprehension, reached; but there is enough in 
the book to invite the dissentient thinker to take out 
hisown scales and plummet,—and therefore to furnish 
him also with matter for evening occupation of no 
light value or useless kind. 

Foreign Invasion: Considerations on the Present 
totally Unprotected State of the Cvasts of Kent and 
Sussex, and a Proposition for their Protection from 
Foreign Invasion. By Sir John Ross, R.N.—Shall we 
ever get to the end of the panic about this French 
invasion ? The French have invaded England. Their 
princes occupy our palaces—their commoners our 
cottages. French uniforms have been seen in the 
park, and the ‘ Marseillaise’ has been heard in 
the streets of London. ‘These things ought to have 
contented the lovers of the marvellous. ‘hey came 
to pass, though the prophets jad foretold them. In 
the name of reason, why are the “reverend seniors” 
not satisfied ?— After “serving his country upwards of 
sixty years,” Sir John Ross has discovered the peri- 
lous condition of the * beautiful towns, villages, and 
watering-places” on the South Coast. Leoking at 
a map, he has found that between Dover and Ports- 
mouth the shore is all portless and rock-bound ; while, 
on the opposite coast of France, between Cherbourg 
and Boulogne there are no less than six good ports, 
strongly fortified. The discovery fills him with con- 
sternation. Any day, “after a storm,’’ a couple of 
steamers may sally out of one of these ports, steam 
across the Channel, and blow up Brighton while the 
snug citizens of London lie dreaming of peace and 
goodwillto men! Sir John Ross evidently regards the 
French nation as a people of pirates and outlaws. 
We confess, we are little alarmed for the defence of 
the threatened coast. Has not Brighton the Royal 
Pavilion to protect it from land or sea? Very few 
Frenchmen can stand that: but should it fail, let the 
hosts of the Albion and the Bedford hang out their 
bills. There are limits even to heroic daring. Worthing 
is already amply defended by its “ band,” the strains 
of which might put to flight any army of “foreigners.” 
Folkstone has its custom-house staff and their tedious 
and stupid proceedings, the efficacy of which in 
keeping away the French is somewhat proverbial. 

Jacob Abbott's Histories for Youth :—Charles the 
Second — Marie Antoinette — Elizabeth, Queen of 
England — Julius Casar. Four short biographies 
adapted to the infant mind—The ieading title ought 
to be “stories,’’ not histories; for all those stern 





realities, vices, crimes, and personal profligacies which 
characterize the personages of real life are softened 
down in these narratives into the sweetest of rose- 
water moralities. Of course, this is false and mis- 
chievous if gravely taught as history: it will all have 
to be unlearned, later. In other respects, we rather 
like this series. The more romantic and interesting 
incidents in the several biographies are brought out 
in a simple and amusing way, and the style is of 
that easy kind which gives children no trouble to 
interpret. 

Sanatory Economics ; or, our Medical Charities as 
they are, and as they ought to be. .By Alexander P. 
Stewart, M.D.—This brochure contains a rather 
free discussion of some of the points of interest 
connected with dispensaries: — as to the subscrip- 
tions by which they are supported, the principles 
on which they are for the most part conducted, the 
position of the medical officers,and so forth. There 
is some truth, but also some unfairness, in Mr. 
Stewart's account of the wrongs of the young medical 
practitioner attached to these institutions. Though 
he does give a portion of his time to the public, he 
gives it for purposes of his own, to gain that practical 
skill which is the element of future success. If any 
means can be devised by which a certainty shall be 
acquired that the medicines dispensed to the poor are 
needed, and are used, it will be well. On every side 
charity has its little drawbacks; but we must not 
think of banishing charity from our family of duties 
because some men are found mean enough to 
abuse it. 

The History of the Mediterranean. By the Rev. 


.J. 8. Howson.—A book of forty pages, containing 


the report of an hour's lecture delivered at the 
Collegiate Institution in Liverpool. We are unable 
to understand in what sense it is called a “ history.” 
‘History of the Mediterranean !’—the subject is one 
to fill the shelves of a great library. Herodotus, 
Livy, Guicciardini, Davila, Gibbon, Niebuhr —these 
writers have but taken up fragments of the vast 
topic. Mr. Howson is a man to crush the ‘ Iliad’ 
into a nut-shell, and still call it Homer's. That the 
Mediterranean is a grand subject for eloquence, for 
romantic description, fur profound moralizing, no one 
can doubt, even though Johnson has labelled it with 
one of his ponderous infelicities of description. It 
is curious to observe how fast some of our verbal 
grandiosities adhere to their subjects. Burke's 
famous apostrophe to Howard is tawdry in the 
extreme,—Johnson’s dictum on the Mediterranean 
is not true,—yet they continue to be quoted. Of the 
“four empires of the world” two were not situate 
on the sea where Johnson has placed them. Austria 
might as well be described as seated on the Adriatic, 
Russia on the Straits of Kamschatka, as Assyria 
or Persia on the Mediterranean. But the empires 
of Sesostris, of Hannibal, of Saladin — these were 
situated on its shores: its history includes all their 
histories. Johnson’s dictum is both redundant and 
defective. —Mr. Howson, we should say, promises 
other lectures when he shall have time to prepare 
them. A few pages from the common historians would 
serve the purpose, and save him some trouble. 

The Man in the Moone ; or, the English Fortune 
Teller. From the unique Copy printed in 1609, 
preserved in the Bodleian Library. Edited by J. 
O. Halliwell.—A little tract worthy the honour of a 
reprint, fur its own sake and for its allusions to the 
manners and ideas of the time. The ‘‘ English For- 
tune Teller” is not a man of the Zadkiel stamp: 
he is rather a reprover of sinners—one who preaches 
wholesome moral doctrines to the profligates who 
come to-him for advice and forewarning. Some of 
his exhortations are remarkably terse and vigorous. 

Collections concerning the Early History of the 
Founders of New Plymouth, the First Colonists of 
New England. By Joseph Hunter.—Mr. Hunter 
has succeeded, in this little tract, in tracing out and 
establishing a few dates and minute facts of some 
interest to the historical inquirer, especially to the 
New Englander. Hitherto it had not been known 
from what locality in England the “ pilgrim-fathers” 
had been drawn. Bradford, the leader of the adven- 
turers, had merely described them as of a place in 
the north of England, on the borders of Yorkshire, 
Lincolnshire and Derbyshire. With ‘this vague 
locality for the source of their primitive church 
American historians have thus far been obliged to 
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rest satisfied. Mr. Hunter thinks he has been 
able to discover the precise spot,—at the village 
of Scrooby, about a mile and a half from the mar- 
ket-town of Bawtry. The evidence is in favour of 
this supposition. Bradford says, in a passage which 
had led no previous writer into the right track of 
inquiry, that the pastor of this “religious people,” 
Brewster, lived in the bishop’s mancr. Scrooby 
Manor had been a private residence of the arch- 
bishops of York: Wolsey in his disgrace had lived in 
it for some time. When Edwin Sandys was raised 
to the see of York, he granted the manor to one of 
his sons, in whose family it long remained. Brewster, 
it would seem, rented it from one of the Sandys 
family, lived in it, and held his church in it. Mr. 
Hunter “ can speak with confidence of the fact, that 
there is no other episcopal manor but this which at all 
satisfies the condition of being near the border of the 
three counties.” Bawtry is on the border of York and 
Notts, and the edge of the county of Lincoln is about 
six miles distant. Local accounts have supplied Mr. 
Hunter with other proofs. He finds a family of Brew- 
sters and a family of Bradfords on the spot, and a Wil- 
liam Bradford born and christened at the proper time. 
These facts are reinforced by others of minor im- 
portance in themselves. 

A Rudimentary Treatise on Geology for the Use of 
Beginners. By Licut.-Col. Portlock, R.E.—This is 
one of a series of rudimentary treatises on various 
branches of art and science published at a very low 
price by Mr. Weale. The value of such treatises 
when well written cannot be overrated—as extending 
a taste for scientific pursuits, and for the application 
to practical purposes of scientific principles. With 
regard to the present treatise, we may say that it is 
well adapted for the object for which it was written. 
It is a plain statement of the elementary truths of 
geology, and will serve as a good introduction to the 
various systematic works on the subject found in our 
language. ‘The book is illustrated with a number of 
woodcuts. 

Reminiscences of Poland: Her Revolutions and 
Her Rights. By Isidore Livinsky.—The writer of 
this interesting tract is a Pole of Cracow, who 
took an active part in the movements which in 
February, 1846, led to the incorporation of that 
republican city with the Austrian empire :—where- 
upon he fled to England for safety. His little book 
contains a spirited sketch of the cause and progress 
of those revolutions, and attempts at revolutions, 
which have given to the recent history of Poland a 
character of such sombre and tragic solemnity; and 
it will be read with absorbing interest by all those 
who sympathize with long suffering and that patriotic 
ardour which knows of no decay from absence or 
lapse of time. Nor will the second object of the 
publication—the hope of raising a small sum to 
carry the wife and children to the asylum which 
the husband and father has found in England— 
diminish the interest which attaches to the story 
of the brave but unfortunate people of which the 
writer forms an item. On both grounds we com- 
mend these ‘ Reminiscences of Poland’ to the notice 
of our readers. 


Analysis and Theory of the Emotions; with Disser- 
tations on Beauty, Sublimity, and the Ludicrous. By 
George Ramsay.—This is a metaphysical treatise 
having for its basis the Scottish school of philosophy, 
and ignoring all that the Continental systems con- 
tain. We find in it, therefore, little that is not 
obsolete. Much of these essays is well and grace- 
fully written; but not falling into the channel of 
general doctrine on the different topics of which they 
treat, they partake too much of the character of 
merely private and insufficient judgment. 


The Thoughts on Religion, and Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, of Pascal, newly translated and arranged, 
with large Additions from Original MSS. From the 
French Edition of M. P. Faugére. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, &c. By George Pearce, Esq. — The 
volume before us forms the third and concluding 
one of Mr. Pearce’s translation of Pascal's works.— 
In recommending it to the notice of our readers, 


we cannot do better than repeat the commendations | was the eldest son of George Jeffrey, Esq., one of 
which we gave to the former volumes of the series : | 
especially remarking upon the great felicity of the | daughter ofa Mr. Loudoun, of Lanarkshire,—and was 
translation, which —and this is indeed saying much— | born in Edinburgh on the 23rd of October 1773. He 
| was educated at the High School of his native city, 


is well worthy of the original. 





The Bengal Obituary ; or, a Record to perpetuate 
the Memory of Departed Worth ; being a Compilation 
of Tablets and Monumental Inscriptions from various 
parts of the Bengal and Agra Presidencies. To 
which is added, Biographical Sketches and Memoirs of 
such as have pre-eminently distinguished themselves in 
the History of British India since the formation of the 
European Settlement to the Present Time. By 
Holmes & Co.—Having transcribed this formidable 
title, we are relieved from the necessity of any de- 
scription of the contents of the volume to which it 
belongs. We suppose it may be interesting to the 
friends of the dead whom it commemorates; but to 
the public its want of arrangement and classification 
robs it of the only interest which it could possibly 
possess—that of any series of mortality returns. 
Thus, in running our eye down the pages, we are 
painfully struck with the great number of deaths 
among the English children: now, it would have 
been well if an abstract of these deaths had been 
made out from the rough materials, showing how the 
climate of Bengal affects the health of Europeans at 
different ages, from infancy upwards. 
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LORD JEFFREY. 
Francis Jeffrey, editor of the Edinburgh Review 
and “one of the Judges of the Court of Session in 
Scotland,” died at his seat called Craigcrook, near 
Edinburgh, on Saturday the 26th of January, in his 
77th year. His judicial appointment gave him what 
in Scotland is called the “ paper title” of a lord,—in 
other words, a title by courtesy, one not recognized 
by the heralds, nor conferring any distinction on his 
issue, but restricted to himself. He will, however, 
be best remembered by his early name of Mr. Jeffrey 
—or as Lord Campbell would have written, plain 
Francis Jeffrey. 

Thirty years ago—or even forty —the death of 
Mr. Jeftrey would have been a much more important 
subject for comment and conversation than it is 
now in a ripe old age. No critic ever filled — for 
good or for evil—a more important position in the 
world of letters than Mr. Jeffrey filled uninter- 
ruptedly for seven-and-twenty years in the literature 
of the nineteenth century. Whenever the history 
of English Literature shall be written his name 
must always find a place: less prominent, it is true, 
than that which he occupied in his lifetime, but still 
one of distinction,—not so much from the intrinsic 
value of his own contributions as from the particular 
influence which his writings exercised on the public 
mind, and on the destinies, for a time, of some of our 
greatest poets. 

The history of his life may be briefly told. He 
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and at Glasgow University, but completed his unj. 


versity education at Queen's College, Oxford. Ip 
1794 he was called to the Bar, where he soon became 
distinguished for the vigour of his eloquence ang 
the wit and boldness of his invective. He attended 
debating clubs—spoke with readiness and knowledge, 
—and with no other introduction than his ow, 
tulents, formed the acquaintance, at the Speculatiye 
Society, of Sir Walter Scott, then a young man busy 
with his ‘ Minstrelsy,’ and of the Rev. Sydne 
Smith and Lord Brougham, both ardent for distine. 
tion in the Church and at the Bar. Acquaintanceship 
soon ripened into intimacy; and at a late supper 
after a debate at the Speculative Society the Edin. 
burgh Review was projected by Smith, and approved 
of by Jeffrey and Lord Brougham. Assistants were 
soon found; and in October 1802 appeared the first 
number of the new periodical, under the editorial 
care of the Rev. Sydney Smith,—its original projector, 
as he is called by Lord Jefirey, “and long,” he adds, 
“its brightest ornament.” 

The success of the new Review was beyond the 
expectation of its founders,—and after a few numbers 
beyond all precedent in publications of a similar 
nature. Nor is this to be wondered at when we 
look at the character and variety of its articles, and 
contrast its vigour and wit with the tame productions 
of any publication then at all approaching it in matter 
orin manner. The new Review contained the views 
and thoughts, most fearlessly expressed, of a yo' 
and vigorous set of thinkers on some of the most im, 
portant subjects of the day connected with politics, 
religion, jurisprudence and literature. The writers 
flew at all kinds of game:—nor was it difficult to seg 
from the first (what was indeed obvious afterwards) 
that the politics of the Whig school gave a turn ang 
colour to the whole character of the Review. “The 
Review,’’said Jeffrey, “ has but two legs to stand on: 
Literature, no doubt, is one of them—but its rigit 
leg is Politics.” 

Mr. Sydney Smith was the editor of the first three 
numbers; and would, no doubt, have continued his 
editorial care had not his views of promotion in’ the 
Church called him away from Edinburgh to London, 
On Mr. Smith's retirement, Mr. Jeffrey took his 
place; which he continued to fill without interruption 
till late in the year 1829, when he was elected to the 
office of Dean of the Faculty of Advocates—a judi- 
cial appointment of distinction at the Scottish Bar 
hardly to be held, it was thought, in conjunction with 
the editorship of a party Review. He continued, 
however, to write occasionally, not on politics it is 
understood—but on literary subjects, from which his 
judicial functions could not be held by any means 
to have excluded him. 

His retirement from literature as a part of his pro 
fession gave him fresh opportunities of distinction in 
his original pursuit of the law, and in the line of 
politics to which he seems to have been especially 
partial. He was elected member of Parliament for 
his native city,—was listened to in the House more 
for his reputation’s sake, and for what he might say, 
than for anything that he said, or for his manner of 
delivery :—and soon growing weary of attendance even 
in a “ Reformed House’’ (to which he had so long 
looked forward, and which he had in a great measure 
contributed to bring about), he asked from Lord 
Melbourne (1834) what he had long coveted —a seat 
on the Scottish Bench—received the appointment, 
and retired to Edinburgh and the beautiful scenery 
of Craigerook. 

A few further particulars of his life, in a notice brief 
as this must necessarily be, may not be thought unim- 
portant. He was chosen in 1821 Lord Rector of the 
University of Glasgow; was twice married, first to the 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Wilson, of St. Andrew's,— 
and secondly, to the daughter of Charles Wilkes, 
Esq., of New York, grand-niece of the famous Wilkes 
“and Liberty.” Let us add (what future ages will no 
doubt care to know) that he was swarthy in counte- 
nance and diminutive in stature. ; 

Lord Jeffrey is to be looked on as an editor 
and as an author, not as a Dean of Faculty or even 
asa Judge. “Envy must own” that he condueted 
the Edinburgh Review with admirable tact and skill, — 
and that he showed great judgment as to the writers 
whom he brought about him. He was well supported 
by men like Sydney Smith, Mackintosh, Brougham, 
Horner, Allen, and Hazlitt. His subjects were well 
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chosen for the time, and generaily maintained consis- | 
tent principles both in politics and in taste; but his great | 
object, it should not be concealed, was to attract 
attention and to draw readers. We are not, how- | 
ever, to tax him with all the editorial errors of the 
Review. Let us remember his own apologetical 
defence to Sir Walter Scott, that he was “a feudal 
monarch who had but slender contro! over his greater 
barons, and really could not prevent them from 
occasionally waging little private wars upon griefs or 
resentments of their own.” 

Lord Jeffrey’s position as editor led him now and 
then into more than one unpleasant quarrel. Southey, 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge seldom spoke of him 
except in terms of hatred and contempt; and his 
memorable duel at Chalk Farm, in 1806, with Mr. 
Moore, partly occasioned by a clever application of 
a passage in Spenser to Tom Little’s Poems, will long 
be remembered by the “ Little's leadless pistol” of 
the ‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ and the 
contemporary epigram which ends 

They only tire blank cartridge in Reviews, 
The quarrels with the Lake School were never made 
up; but the author of Little's Poems and the editor 
of the Edinburgh Review were afterwards reconciled, 
and the critic even courted by a friendly dedication. 

The great defect in Lord Jeffrey's editorship of the 
Edinburgh Review was his short-sightedness in appre- 
ciating the merits of Scott, Byron, Southey, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and others. He praised Scott for , 
atime,—but a cold notice of ‘Marmion’ threw the 
future novelist into the arms of the Quarterly Review. 
The criticism on the ‘ Hours of Idleness,’ though attri- 
buted to Mr. Jeffrey at the time, was, as is well known, 
written by Lord Brougham. Jeffrey himself after- | 
wards praised Byron, and the noble poet was not 
ungrateful to the critic: witness his ‘Don Juan’— 

All our little feuds, at least all mine, | 
Dear Jeffrey, once my most redoubted foe, 
(As far as rhyme and criticism combine 
To make such puppets of us things below,) 
Are over: Here's a health to ‘ Auld lang syne!’ 
I do not know you, and may never know 
Your face—but you have acted on the whole 
Most nobly, and I own it from my soul. 
We cannot say of Byron on this occasion, what has 
been said with propriety of another great satirist of 
our nation, that he was wanton in his attack and mean 
in his retreat. Mr. Jeffrey in his capacity as editor 
had given the young and noble poet great ground of 
provocation; and the satirist repaid censure with 
ferocious scorn—as afterwards he did praise from the 
same quarter with appropriate panegyric. 

We are now to look on Lord Jeffrey as an 
author:—and it is somewhat singular, we may ob- 
serve, of one who has written so much, that he is not 
an author in any other sense than as a critic in a! 
Review. This cannot be said of any of his leading | 
associates, or of any of the opposition writers in the 
Quarterly,—or indeed of any other writer who has | 
exercised one half the influence in literature that | 
Mr. Jeffrey possessed. His legal as well as his} 
editorial duties must, it is true, have left him very | 
little time for anything else :—and we are not, per- 
haps, to suppose that he was without the ambition | 
of being an author, or that he wanted leisure for the | 
due consideration of any subject of importance. We | 
may attribute more justly his not appearing as an | 
author in his own person to an unwillingness to en- 
danger his high reputation by the production of a | 
separate work, and to some fear of the “ wounded 
great” who were ready to attack him on all sides and 
with every kind of weapon. He is, therefore, to be | 
judged by the four volumes of his ‘ Essays,’ or con- 
tributions to the Review, which he was induced to 
collect and revise in the year 1843. These volumes, 
he tells us, form less than a third of what he wrote in 
the Review; but they, no doubt, embrace his best 
productions—those, in short, by which he was willing | 
tostand. His friends would have made a somewhat | 
different selections: one that would have represented | 
the history of his mind and opinion—and that would | 
have thrown more light on the history of critical 
judgment in this country than can be gathered from 
his volumes as they at present stand. 

_It is much to his praise as a man, though little to | 

early discernment as a critic, that the bitter | 
reviews of Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
others were excluded from his ‘Collected Essays; 
while his eulogies on his favourite poets, Campbell, 
and Rogers, were one and all admitted. He 





had outlived the resentment or impetuosity of youth | 








with which they were written,as the great writers 
themselves had outlived the injury which their in- 


justice had done to them; to have inserted them would | 


therefore have only been renewing an unprofitable 


than it is likely to be with the great names of the | 


writers whose hostility he both courted and incurred. 

These ‘ Essays,’ it must be confessed—and we have 
just risen from a re-perusal of some of the best—are 
not very remarkable productions. Thay are little 
distinguished for subtlety of opinion, nicety of disqui- 
sition, or even for beauty of style. Though printed 
uniformly with the contributions to the same Review 
of Sydney Smith and Mr. Macaulay, they have not 
made the same impression on the public mind—nor 
been read with the same avidity. So that, while the 
Essays of Mr. Smith and Mr. Macaulay are now in 
fourth editions—the public have been content till 
very recently with a single impression of Lord Jef- 
frey. Yet his ‘ Essays’ will more than repay perusal, 
His paper on Swift is the best elucidation of the 
Dean’s character that we have yet received :—while 
his articles on Penn and the Quakers exhibit qualities 
of mind not easily to be found in authors of even 
greater celebrity. 

One of the last acts of Lord Jeffrey’s life was, to 
write a long—and, as we hear, a beautiful—letter of 
thanks to the widow of the Rev. Sydney Smith for 
the copy of Sydney Smith's Lectures delivercd at the 
Royal Institution and privately printed by his widow. 
Lord Jeffrey, it will be remembered, dedicates his 
* Essays’ to his friend Smith. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY AND THE MUSEUM 
CATALOGUE, 

Few of the buildings of the metropolis have had 
to run the gauntlet of more hostile criticism than the 
National Gallery in Trafalgar Square; and on the 
other hand, the public voice has pronounced with 
unusual unanimity an approval of the choice of its 
site. But, while on all sides it has been allowed 
that credit is due to the person by whom that site 
was proposed, that credit has usually been assigned 
te the wrong person. “The National Gallery,” 
says a recent pamphlet, “owes its existence to a 
suggestion of Mr. Wilkins; who, when the old Charing 
Cross Mews was pulled down, and a range of shops was 
about to be erected on its site, waited on Lord Dover 
and Lord Aberdeen and suggested to them the ex- 
pediency of erecting a National Gallery on the spot. 
His advice was most fortunately adopted; and for 
saving our pictures from being stowed away in the 
ornithological galleries of the British Museum, and 
giving that department an independent existence, 
besides securing that site as national property, the 
nation ought to have voted him a statue. They 
have been more inclined to burn him in eftigy.” 

It is very true that Mr. Wilkins laid claim, before 
a Committee of the House of Commons, to the 
honour here assigned to him; it is also true that he 
was left uncontradicted in the assertion that Lord 
Dover, Lord Aberdeen, and Earl Grey received the 
suggestion in 1830 as one originating with him, and 
took steps to carry it into effect; but it is no less 
true that the fifth triennial official Report of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests in 1826 con- 
tains the plan of Trafalgar Square as originally pro- 
posed by Mr. Nash,—and that in that plan a “ Na- 
tional Gallery of Painting and Sculpture’ appears 
as a main feature of the propesed improvement, to 
occupy the very situation that the National Gallery 
now occupies. It is to Mr. Nash that we are 
indebted for the proposal, the credit of which has 
been so unaccountably claimed by and given to 
Mr. Wilkins; and the laurels of Mr. Nash are not so 
plentiful that he can spare this, perhaps the greenest 
of them all. 

The pamphlet from which I have quoted is entitled, 
“Observations on the British Museum, National 
Gallery, and National Record Office, with Sugges- 
tions for their Improvement, by James Fergusson, 
M.R.1.B.A., author of ‘An Historical Inquiry into 
the True Principles of Beauty in Art.’” ‘There is 
another passage in this pamphlet and one of some 
interest, on which, if you will permit me, I wish to 
offer a few observations, for the purpose—as in the 
preceding instance—of correcting some mistakes in 
matters of fact which may lead those who do not 





sift the statements of the writer into errors of judg- 
ment. With Mr. Fergusson’s opinions and pro- 
jects it would be impracticable to deal without 
writing a pamphlet as long as his own; but it may 


| be observed in passing that his proposals are in many 
, : : | J 
contest,—and connecting his nameeven more lastingly 


cases no more original than that of Mr. Wilkins 
to erect the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square. 
The plan of building a Reading Room in the centre 
of the Museum quadrangle was mentioned many 
years ago in the Mechanics’ Magazine —the pro- 
posal of forming a lending library of the Museum 
duplicates was brought forward in 1844 by Mr, 
Panizzi, and is printed at the end of his Report on the 
Museum desiderata laid before the House of Commons 
in 1846. The passage, however, to which I wish 
to call attention in these ‘Observations on the British 
Museum’ is that on the subject of the Alphabetical 
Catalogue of the Library; because I believe that the 
notions entertained by Mr. Fergusson on this head 
are, unlike many of his notions, shared by a large 
portion of the public, and because when this is the 
case any notions merit examination. 

“Tam convinced,” says Mr. Fergusson, “that I 
am stating what is literally true when I assert that 
the formation of an alphabetical catalogue is the 
simplest and easiest operation in literature ; and I 
am confirmed in this opinion by observing that there 
is not an auctioneer, or bookseller, or librarian in the 
three kingdoms who cannot make one, and one that 
answers all purposes for which it was intended,— 
which is simply to learn whether or not a certain 
work is in the library in question—which is the only 
purpose an alphabetical catalogue can answer. So 
far as my little experience goes, I do not recollect a 
single instance in which I could not ascertain the 
fact, — and if any one will take up the catalogues of 
a library for sale, or any bookseller’s list of his 
works, or that of any public or circulating library, 
or such a catalogue as Brunet’s, the probability 
is that in 999 cases out of 1000 he will find the 
book he wants on a first reference, if it is there. On 
a second reference, he ought not to fail once in 
10,000 times; and I am mistaken if, in five minutes’ 
search, he may not satisfy himself certainly as to 
whether the book in question is in the library or 
not.” A 

Such is the result of Mr. Fergusson’s little expe- 
rience,—and he is convinced that he is “stating what 
is literally true.” I must own that I am no less con- 
vinced—and unhappily from rather a large expe- 
rience in the searching of catalogues— that he is 
entirely mistaken. In the first place, it is not correct 
to assume, as he does, that the “catalogues of a 
library for sale, or a bookseller’s list of his works,” 
are generally, in any strict sense of the word, alpha- 
betical. In the large mass of booksellers’ catalogues, 
as they are now issued, the general alphabetical order 
is interrupted by any other form of arrangement that 
the compiler thinks more likely to catch a customer. 
Most of the books, for instance, that in any manner 
relate, or may be thought to relate, to the United 
States are arbitrarily placed under the head “ Ame- 
rica,” because it is believed that the large class of 
purchasers of books on that subject on the other side 
of the Atlantic will not take the trouble to look 
through a whole catalogue in search of the works 
they are in want of. In the sale catalogue of the 
stock of the late Mr. Thomas Rodd—which is now 
being disposed of, and which therefore occurs as the 
readiest to quote—a copy of Beaumont and Flet- 
cher’s ‘ Philaster’ is put under “ Plays;” Steele ‘On 
the Melody of Speech’ under “ Poetical and Thea- 
trical Tracts;” ‘ The History of Valentine and Orson’ 
under “ Romance,”—and so on. In the next place, 
it is a most unfounded assumption to suppose that 
the books in these catalogues which are at all out of 
the common run of a bookseller’s stock are as a 
whole correctly entered. In the catalogue of Mr. 
T. Rodd’s stock, already alluded to, many of the 
entries are so ludicrously wrong, when foreign lan- 
guages are concerned, that an author would some- 
times be puzzled to discover his own book. The 
“Specimen-Translation,” or “ Prof-éfwersattning,” of 
the Swedish Bible, made as an experiment in the 
last century, is separated by many pages from the 
other versions of the Scriptures, and entered under 
“ éfwersiittning (Prof.)"—as if it were the production 
of some Professor so called. In another case, 
the words “Andra Delen,” or “Sceond Part,* 
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seem to have been taken as an author's name,—the | 


Andra no doubt passing for Andrew; and the book | 
is put under “ Delen (A.).” A history of Bergamo, | 
by Colleoni, a Capuchin—who styles himself, in the 
title-page, “ F. Celestino, sacerdote Capuccino,”"— 
figures under “ Capuccino (F.S.).” It would cer- 
tainly imply the power of divination in ahy one who, 
wishing to ascertain if this book was in a library suc- 
ceeded in arriving at a correct conclusion from a cata- 
logue like this in five or in fifty minutes. There 
is another point which Mr. Fergusson has overlooked 
—that when a catalogue is very large, it often de- 
mands a very minute knowledge of what he is look- 
ing for, on the part of the searcher, to escape a loss 
of time which otherwise is unavoidable. In case a 
person sees a reference to such a book as Smith’s 
* History of Missions,’ or Miiller’s ‘ Dissertatio de 
Serpentibus,’ and looks in the catalogue of a circu- 
lating library, or of the College of Surgeons, he may 
satisfy himself without much delay, if the books be 
there; but with the thousand Smiths or twelve 
hundred Miillers of the Museum Catalogue, the 
task must in the nature of things be a little more 
tedious, and the result more difficult to arrive at. 
Still worse will it be if there be any error, even 
the most trifling, in the searcher’s notion of the 
orthography of the name he looks for. To find 
a book which is correctly entered in a catalogue, 
it is indispensable that the search be correctly 
made, as an instance further on will show. If the 
search be thus difficult when an author’s name 
is given, it may readily be conceived that with 
anonymous books all difficulties are augmented ten- 
fold; and with an ordinary bookseller’s catalogue, or 
any catalogue not constructed according to strict and 
definite rules, there are thousands of cases in which 
the searcher will not succeed in two, or three, or 
twenty or any number of times. 

To return to Mr. Fergusson. After he has concluded 
his panegyric on the booksellers, ‘‘now this,” he 
continues, “is not the case with the Museum Cata- 
logues. An immense class of works is entered there 
under titles by which nobody knows them, and under 
which they never were entered in any other catalogue. 
To take one instance as an illustration. In the New 
Catalogue, the works of Voltaire are entered under 
the name of Arouet. I happen to know that this 
was his father’s name ;—but ask any bookseller if he 
has a copy of such an author’s works, or any gentle- 
man if he has ever read them, I feel certain they 
would answer, with me, that they never heard of 
such an author ; and I am perfectly convinced that 
in opening any other catalogue in the world, and 
not finding Voltaire’s name in it, I should have 
arrived at the conclusion that his works were not in 
the library. It never would have occurred to me 
to look under his father’s name.” 

On looking for Voltaire’s name in the New Cata- 
logue of the Museum, Mr. Fergusson will, according 
to the rule of that catalogue, find a cross-reference 
informing him that the works of that author are 
entered under the heading ‘Arouet.’ The only in- 
convenience, therefore, that he, or any other reader, 
can be exposed to, is that of turning to another 
volume of the catalogue. It is very strictly pro- 
vided for in the ninety-one rules of cataloguing, of 
which he has so small. knowledge, and so great a 
horror, that the works of every author shall be 
collected together under one form of his name, and 
cross-references made from every other form, so as, 
to guard against the fault so common in ordinary 
catalogues of cutting one person into two, three, or 
four, and, at the same time, to enable the reader, who 
looks for an author under any possible form, to find 
without delay or trouble, that under which he is 
entered. Mr. Fergusson says that he “ happens to 
know” that the name of Voltaire’s father was Arouet, 
and it is known to many other persons that his own 
name was Aroyet also. But he informs us that 
Voltaire never was entered under that name “in 
any other catalogue,” and a little further down talks 
still more forcibly of “any other catalogue in the 
world.” This is relying too much on what he has 
told us is his “little experience.” If he will take the 
trouble to consult Le Long's ‘ Bibliothéque Histo- 
rique de la France,’ the best edition by Fevret de 
Fontette, in five volumes, folio,—undoubtedly the 
oon bibliographical authority on French names 





ks on France,—he will find, that there too, 








Voltaire isentered under Arouet. And if he willalso | the Museum, he will not be able to find one of thig 


turn to the noble, though still imperfect Catalogue 
of the Royal, now the National, Library of Paris— 
published during Voltaire’s lifetime, there also he 
will find that Voltaire is entered under Arouet. 
These two instances are of some weight. 

Mr. Fergusson proceeds—“ Once, however, the 
rule is known, a man may, by a little industry and 
reading up, generally get at the book he wants, but 
there is another class where this is not soeasy. The 
Museum, for instance, acknowledges no man that 
writes with his pencil ; unless his ideas are conveyed 
in words he is nobody; every one, for instance, 
knows Roberts’s ‘Syria,*but unless he can have access 
to the work before he goes to the Museum no wis- 
dom will tell him to look for it under the name of 
Croly, or for the same artist’s ‘Egypt’ under the 
head of Brockedon.” If wisdom will not tell these 
facts, the advertisements will; and it seems not con- 
trary to reason in a catalogue of printed books to place 
a work under the name of the author of what is 
printed. To proceed :—* If a man reads Dennis's 
* Etruria,’ he will see Byers’s ‘ Tarquinian Sepulchres’ 
quoted twenty times over, but ‘ Dennis’ will not give 
him a hint that the name of the book in the Cata- 
logue is ‘ Howard,’ nor when he sees mention made in 
the same work of Stewart's ‘ Phrygian Remains,’ will 
he tell him that it is entered under a name where 
neither reader nor librarian ean trace it, though 
one copy I have seen in the antiquity department, 
and I believe there is no doubt but there is a 
second hiding itself in the Library.” All this would 
be too minute and insignificant for notice, but for 
the curious illustration that it affords of the fact 
already pointed out, that the correctness of a cata- 
logue is of no avail to those who do not search it 
correctly. 'Twonames are here mentioned: the one 
which Mr. Fergusson spells Byers is correctly Byres, 
—the one which he spells Stewart is correctly Steuart. 
Under the head Byres in the Museum Catalogue is 
given a cross-reference to “Tarquinia ;” another to 
the same heading is given from “ Howard,” and under 
“Tarquinia,” not “Howard,” is entered the book 
he was in search of,_under the head “ Steuart” 
he did not find the ‘ Phrygian Remains,’ for the plain 
reason that, as the Museum officials affirm, no 
such book is in the Library; and on this point they 
are, it is to be presumed, as good an authority as 
Mr. Fergusson. 

‘One perhaps of the most amusing entries I have 
come across,” continues this merciless critic, “and 
one certainly utterly beyond my power of guessing, 
is the ‘ Museo Gregorio,’ one of the best known and 
most valuable works on Etruscan antiquities. In the 
Catalogue it figures under the title of ‘ Maximis,’ 
because it is dedicated to Prince Massimi in Latin, 
and this being the only text in the work, according 
to the rules, this is the title’ The book on 
Etruscan antiquities referred to is sometimes 
styled for shortness by Italians the ‘ Museo Gre- 
goriano,” but never, surely by one who understands 
Italian, the ‘Museo Gregorio. What is meant 
by asserting that the dedication “being the only 
text in the work, this is the title,’ it is hard to 
guess, for there is a regular title to the book— 
* Musei Etrusci quod Gregorius XVI. Pon. Max. 
in edibus Vaticanis constituit Monimenta,’ &c. &c. 
&c., and there are, moreover, some sheets of text 
besides the dedication. But the most “amusing” 
point of all is the assertion that the book is dedicated 
to Prince Massimi. It is now before me, and I copy 
these lines from the dedication.—* Gregorio XVI. 
Pontifici maximo ...... Franciscus Xaverius De 
Maximis....opus absolutum an. XI. sacr. prince. 
eius inscribit.”” I leave the decision with some con- 
fidence to those who are in the habit of construing 
Latin. 

“T could go on,” says Mr. Fergusson, “ multiply- 
ing examples of this sort to any extent. I have no 
doubt of it, and it will be seen that all his further 
examples are precisely of this sort. “The above,” 
he continues, “ will suffice to illustrate the absurdity 
of a rule which renders a most valuable portion 
of the library inaccessible to the public. At one 
time, I believed it wes intended for the purpose 
of preventing the profanum vulgus from thumbing 
so valuable a class of works. I am assured thir 
is not the case, but the effect is the same, for unless 
the reader has access to the works before he goes to 





class in the Catalogue. Another equally absurd rule 
is, that when the work is anonymous, it shall be en. 
tered under the first substantive of the title. It ought, 
of course, to be the principal substantive. Thus,a 
History of Ireland, or any other country, is entered 
among some thousands of Histories, through which 
the reader must wade to find the one he wants; 
while, if it should turn out to be an ‘Abridgment’ of 
the history, &c. he must wade through all the Abridg- 
ments in the library. If it should happen to bea 
‘Summary of the History,’ or have any other sub. 
typical affix, he must go through every conceivable 
variation before he is sure whether or not the work 
he wishes to refer to is in the library or not. If it 
was entered ‘Ireland, Histories of, &c.,—Anony- 
mous,’ nothing of the class could be so numerous, 
but that the search would be easy and the result at 
all events would be certain.” 

From this elaborate passage, it distinctly appears 
that Mr. Fergusson, who is disposed to be so severe 
upon the “ninety-one rules” of the new Museum 
Catalogue, has not the slightest conception of what 
those rules enjoin, and in fact imagines them to be 
exactly the reverse of what they are. In the cases 
that he supposes,—the “ History of Ireland,” the 
“ Abridgment” of the history, the “ Summary” of the 
histgry, &c., will all, according to those rules, be 
catalogued under “Ireland,” and not, as he asserts, 
under the first substantive. The following is part of 
Rule 33, “ Anonymous publications relating to any 
act or to the life of a person whose name occurs in 
the title of a work, to be catalogued under the name 
of such person ;” and the following of Rule 34, 
“When nosuch name of a person appears .. . . then 
that of any country, province, city, town, or place-so 
appearing, to be adopted as the heading.” Instanees 
of the carrying out of these rules are to be found in 
every page of the new Catalogue. 

But our critic pursues his triumph. “Or, to 
take another instance,” he continues, ‘ suppose, in 
reading some book, I am referred to a curious ac- 
count of the life of Prince Arthur and the Knights 
of the Round Table, printed by Caxton, in 1485, 
If this were entered under * Arthur, Prince,’ there 
would be no difficulty. But, unless a man sees the 
book, he may guess through his life before he finds 
it in the Catalogue. The book in question has two 
titles, ‘ Morte d’Arthur’ is the popular one ;—the 
true one being the ‘ Byrth, Lyf, and Actes,’ &e, 
Even if told it is the ‘ Birth, Life,and Acts,’ he must 
not look under ‘ Bi.’ To whom would it occur to 
look under ‘By’? If ‘Lyf’ happened to be the 
first substantive it would require a new search, and 
if ‘ Acts’ a third, before there was any chance of 
finding the work in question.” 

The reader will have observed that by the thirty- 
third rule of the Catalogue, just quoted, it is provided 
that in the case of an anonymous work referring to 
the life or any act of a person, the book is to be 
catalogued under the name of that person. Of 
course, therefore, the life of King Arthur is placed 
under Arthur, and incredible as it may appear, in 
the first volume of the new Mnseum Catalogue this 
very book of the ‘ Byrth, Lyf, and Actes of King 
Arthur,’ not indeed the edition of 1485 by Caxton 
which the Museum does not possess, but the reprint 
of 1817 edited by Southey—is chronicled at full 
length, in very legible print, under the very heading 
under which Mr. Fergusson so pathetically complains 
that no reader must ever expect to find it. Here 
end his instances of the blundering of the Cata- 
logue,—and indeed it might be considered that they 
had reached a climax. Perhaps the most valid de- 
fence that he can offer will be that he has never 
read the rules and never examined the Catalogue 
he takes upon himself to condemn. 

It must be remembered that the whole of the 
extracts I have made from Mr. Fgergusson’s observa- 
tions on the Museum Catalogue are consecutive, and 
the reader will then be enabled to estimate the full 
value of his criticism. He does not sometimes hit 
and sometimes miss ;—he makes a succession of Te 
marks, and they are a succession of mistakes. Itis 
on the faith of statements like these that a clamour 
has been raised against a great public undertaking. 

On the subject of a classed catalogue, he expatiates 
at even greater length than on the alphabetical ; 
but, after what has been said, it cannot surely be 
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necessary to follow him with equal minuteness. One 
or two extracts, and these very brief ones, will 
probably suffice. A scientific classification of lite- 
yature, he says, at page 85, he looks upon as the 
“most important task allotted to men of genius 
and research in the present day—but” he says, in 
the same page, “a sufficient staff of sufticiently 
scientific men could not be obtained for the pur- 
in any country of Europe.” He also says, 

in the same page, though in a different para- 
ph, “Indeed, if it were worth while, I believe I 


could furnish such a scheme for the Catalogue of the | 


British Museum as would enable me to classify 


every work within its walls. But, supposing this | 


done, there is no one but myself who could reduce 


my scheme to practice,” &c. &c.&c. Mr. Fergusson | 


surely is quite justified in doubting if it would be 
worth his while to favour the public with any further 
hints on the subject. Yours, &c. Ww. 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


Tue Admiralty instructions to Capt. Collinson | 
have been published. They direct him to proceed | 


to the Sandwich Islands, where he will find addi- 


tional orders for his guidance; but if none should | 


arrive,—or if, arriving, they do not in any way modify 
the present directions,—the ships are to be re-pro- 
visioned, and to sail without loss of time to Behring’s 
Straits, in order to reach the ice before the Ist of 
August. 

The Plover is to act as a store-ship, and to be 
secured in the most favourable position as far in ad- 
yance as can be found,—as in Wainwright's Inlet or 
at Hope’s Point; so that parties from the exploring 
ships may fall back upon her if necessary. 


the summer of 1853, unless Capt. Collinson should 


return from Melville Island before that period. | 


Capt. Collinson is charged to use every effort to 


penetrate as far as the north of Banks’ Land; but | 
should his search in the seas of that region prove | 


fruitless, he is recommended to use the utmost pre- 
caution and care to withdraw in time, so as in no case 
to hazard the safety of the ships and the lives of those 
intrusted to his care. 

As the express object of the Expedition is to 
relieve or obtain intelligence of the missing Expedi- 
tion, Capt. Collinson is desired not to turn aside 
from his duty for the purposes of geographical or 
scientific research. This is as it should be. It would 
be a mere trifling with the pressing object of this 
new adventure to allow the attention of the officers 
to be directed to any subject foreign to the great pur- 
pose of their mission. 

It is evident that the search for our lost country- 
men on the side of Behring’s Straits will be made as 
complete as possible. In some Admiralty papers 
with a copy of which we have been favoured, and 
which are to be laid before Parliament, we find that, 
through the kind mediation of Baron Brunow, the 
Russian Minister at our Court, the following paper 
is to be printed in the Russian language, and _plenti- 
fully circulated along the northern coasts of Siberia 
and throughout the Emperor of Russia’s American 
dominions. 

“The Discovery ships under Sir John Franklin sailed 
from England in 1845, and were last seen in Baffin’s Bay in 
duly in that year, steering for Lancaster Sound. The ships 

having returned at the time expected, search was made 
for them by two Expeditions, which found no traces of them 
to the eastward nor on the northern sea-coast of America 
between the Mackenzie and Coppermine Rivers. Hence it is 
inferred that the ships have been blocked up in the ice in 
the vicinity of Melville Island or the adjoining land; from 
Whence neither Lancaster Sound nor the continental coast 
to the south could be reached with the means which the 
crews possessed. 

“Further search will be prosecuted by the British Govern- 
ment in the summer of 1850. Two ships, the Enterprise and 
Investigator, commanded by Capt. Collinson and Com- 
mander M‘Clure, are to enter Behring’s Straits, and to 
— if possible, to the western extremity of Melville 

d,—there to winter, and make further search in the 
spring of 1851 for the crews of the lost ships. 

The aid of the officers of the Russian Fur Company, 
and of all His Imperial Majesty's subjects, is earnestly soli- 
cited in the humane endeavour to rescue such of the missing 
barry 4s nay succeed in reaching the shore of the continent. 

And it is conceived that this may be effectually ren- 

by offering to the Esquimaux and Tchutski the pro- 
mise of a liberal reward of kettles, saws, knives, beads, and 
such other articles of commerce as they covet, for any 
al relief afforded to any white men that may be cast 
on their coasts, and for conducting them in safety to a 
bouring fur post. The English Admiralty will defray 

the expense of such rewards, on application.” 


The | 
Plover is to remain in the Straits until the end of | 


| engaged in an active, bustling trade. 
| were sailing in the same direction as ourselves; whilst 


We find also, by these papers, that arrangements 
have been made with the Hudson's Bay Company 
to continue Mr. Rae in his exploring operations 
during the ensuing season, should his journey last 
summer to the northward of Victoria and Wollaston 
Lands have been unsuccessful. The result of that 
journey will be known to us about the middle of May 
next. 





We have been requested to give insertion to the 
| following. 





Somerset House, Jan. 31. | 

You have always exhibited so much devotion in 
the cause of our unfortunate missing Arctic voyagers, | 
that I venture to ask for a small space in your 
journal to make a few observations on a leading 
article in the Times of this day relating to the Ex- 
peditions for relieving Sir John Franklin. In that 
| article it is said :—“ We cannot but feel that the Expe- 
| dition which has lately sailed under Capt. Collinson 
| is a last effort.” “ By Barrow’s Straits it is impossible | 
to get through the ice.’ And it is added,—* What 
remains? Simply such an investigation of the Polar 
Seas from the westward as may enable us to feel 
that we have done all that lay in human power for 
the relief of our gallant countrymen. Of what avail 
is it to continue a search when it has become abso- 
lutely impossible that it could be attended with any 
| effect, or to direct Expeditions to points which the 
crews of the Erebus and Terror could by no possibility 
have reached?” 

Surely never was argument more illogical than this. 
So far from Barrow’s Straits being impassable, it is 
well known that this passage has been frequently seen 
clear of ige, and that Parry sailed up and down it 
more than once with open sea round his ships; and 
Sir James Ross's being unable to attain a greater 
| westing than Leopold's Island furnishes no reason 


| why other Expeditions on Franklin’s track should 
| halt there. 

Compared with the darkness and mystery of the 
| passage from Behring’s Straits to Melville Island, that 
| by Barrow’s Straits is clear—because it is known; 
| and it is evident that the search for the missing ships 
| cannot be regarded as complete until an Expedition | 
| shall have followed them through Lancaster Sound 
| and Barrow’s Straits as far, at least, as Cape Walker, 
—I am, &c. C. R. Web. 











| FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Visit to the City of Hangchow-foo. 

| On the evening of the 22nd of October I ap- 

proached the suburbs of Hangchow-foo,—the capital 
| of the province of Chekiang, and one of the largest 
| and most flourishing cities in the richest district of 
| the Chinese Empire. The Mandarins have always 
| been most jealous of fereigners approaching or enter- 
| ing this town. It is generally supposed that, in addi- 
| tion to the natural antipathy which they manifest for 
| the “outside barbarians,” they have a custom house 
| herein which they levy duties on merchandiseimported 
| or exported by foreigners,—which duties are opposed 
to the terms of the treaty of Nanking. They know 
very well that if foreigners were allowed to come 
here this system of extortion would soon be exposed 
and broken up. 

As I came near the city, everything which came 
under my observation marked it as a place of great 
importance. The Grand Canal was wide and deep; 
and bore on its waters many hundreds of boats, all 
Many of these 


others were leaving the city, and hurrying onwards 
in the direction of Soo-chow, Hoo-chow, Kea-king, } 
and other towns which are thickly scattered over this 
large and populous plain, Canals were seen branching | 
off in all directions from the grand one, and forming 
the high-roads of the country. 

When I reached the end of this part of the 
journey, my boatmen drew up and moored the beat 
amongst some thousands of the same class; and it 
being now nearly dark, I determined to rest there 
for the night. When next morning dawned, I found 
that we were moored on the edge of a large and 
hroad basin which terminates the Grand Canal. 
After dressing with great care, we left the boat and 
proceeded to an inn for the purpose of engaging a 








chair. The Shanghae boatmen accompanied us, 


carrying our luggage :—indeed I believe they recom- 
mended us to the inn at which we had now arrived. 
To my astonishment, they at once informed their 
friend the innkeeper that I was a foreigner. I now 
expected that some difficulties would be thrown in 
my way, either with the view of extorting money or 
through fear of the Mandarins. My fears, however, 
were groundless. The old man, who made his living 
by letting chairs and selling tea, took the matter very 
quietly; and evidently did not despise a good cus- 
tomer even if he was a foreigner. A chair was soon 
ready for me to proceed on my journey. I was 
bound fora place named Kan-tu, situated on the 
banks of the river Tcien-tang-kiang,—which here 
falls into the Bay of Hangchow. 

Everything being arranged in a satisfactory man- 


| ner, I stepped into the chair; and, desiring my servants 


to follow, we proceeded along the streets of the 
suburbs in the direction of the city. After travelling 
in this way for about a mile, we came to the gates and 
entered the city. It seemedan ancient place. The 
walls and ramparts are high; they appeared in ex- 
cellent order, and the gates were guarded, as usual, 
by a number of soldiers. The main street of the 
city through which I passed is narrow when com- 
pared with streets in European towns; but it is 
nicely paved, and reminded me of the main street of 
Ningpo more than of anything else. Hangchow, 
however, is a place of much greater importance than 
Ningpo, both in a mercantile and in a political point 
of view. It is, as I have said, the chief town in the 
province,—and is the residence of many of the high 
mandarins and officers of Government, as well as of 
many great merchants. It has been remarked, not 
unfrequently, when comparing the towns of Shanghae 
and Ningpo, that the former is a place of trade and 
the latter a place of great wealth. Hangchow appears 
to have both of these advantages combined. Besides, 
it isa fashionable place,—and is to the province of 
Chekiang what Soo-chow is to that of Kiangsoo. 
Du-Halde quotes an old Chinese proverb which 
significantly says that “ Paradise is above, but below 
are Soo-chow and Hangchow.” 

The walls of this terrestrial Paradise are forty Ze in 
circumference,—or about eight English miles. There 
are a great many gardens and open spaces within 
this circuit; but as the suburbs are also of great 
extent, the place must contain a very large popu- 
lation. Du-Halde estimates it at a million of souls 
—and Sir George Staunton supposed it might equal 
that of Peking. 

The houses bear a striking resemblance to those 
of Ningpo, Soo-chow, and other northern towns. 
I do not know how it is, but were I set down blind- 
folded in the main street of one of these northern towns 
—in one even which I knew well—and the bandage 
removed from my eyes, I should have great difficulty 
in saying where I was. There are, doubtless, dis- 
tinctions with which the “ Barbarian” eye is un- 
acquainted, which would be plain enough to a 
Chinese. 

Triumphal arches, monuments to great men and 
virtuous women, and gorgeous - looking Buddhist 
temples were observed in many parts of the city as I 
passed along; but although these buildings have a cer- 
tain amount of interest about them, yet as works of 
Art they are not to be compared with buildings of 
the same class which we see at home. 

The shops in the main streets have their fronts 
entirely removed by day; so that a passenger has an 
opportunity of seeing, and forming a good idea of, 
the wares which are exposed for sale. I observed 
many shops in which were gold and silver orna- 
ments, and beautiful specimens of the celebrated 
jade stone. Old curiosity shops were numerous, and 
contained articles of great value amongst the Chinese: 
—such as ancient porcelain jars, bronzes, carvings in 
bamboo, jars cut out of the jade stone just men- 
tioned, and a variety of other things of a like de- 
scription. Some large silk shops were observed as I 
passed along; and judging from the number of people 
who wear this article here, these shops must have a 
thriving trade. Everything, indeed, which met the 
eye stamped the city of Hangchow-foo as a place 
of great wealth and luxury. Then, as usual in all 
Chinese towns which I have visited, there were a 
vast number of tea and eating houses for the middle 
classes and the poor. They did not seem to lack 
customers; for they were all crowded with hundreds 
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of the natives, who, for a few cash or ¢seen can make 
a healthy and substantial meal. 

Besides the mandarins, merchants, shop-keepers, 
and common labourers,—the city contains a large 
manufacturing population. Silk is the staple article 
of manufacture. Du-Halde estimates the number 
engaged in this operation at sixty thousand. 

When we got about half way through the city, 
tthe chairmen set me.down, and informed me that 
they went no farther. I got out, and looked around 
for my servants, from whom I expected an explana- 
tion; for I had understood that the chairmen had 
been paid to take me the whole way through. My 
servants, however, were nowhere to be seen. I was 
now in a dilemma—and did not see my way out of 
it. Much to my surprise and pleasure, however, 
another chair was brought me, and I was informed 
that I was to proceed in it. I now understood how 
the business had been managed. The innkeeper from 
whom the chair had been hired had agreed to take 
me the whole way across, and had intrusted the first 
bearers with a sum of money sufficient to hire an- 
other chair for the second stage of the journey. Part 
of this sum, however, had been spent by them in tea 
and tobacco as we came along, and the second bearers 
could not be induced to take me on for the sum 
which was left. A brawl now ensued between the 
two sets of chairmen which was noisy enough; but 
as such things are quite common in China, it 
seemed, fortunately for me, to attract but little 
notice. 

“Take things coolly, and never lose temper,” 
should be the watchword of every one who attempts 
to travel in China. This is always the best way,— 
for the fact is, we cannot comprehend this wonderful 
people. I acted on this principle, not without some 
difficulty, in this instance :—and at last matters were 
arranged by my promising to make up the difference 
in the amount of the cash when we arrived at the 
end of our stage. 

The distance from the basin of the Grand Canal 
to the seaport on the opposite side is 28 or 30 /e,— 
between five and six miles. After leaving the city 
behind us, we passed through a pretty, undulating 
country for about two miles, and then entered the 
town of Kan-tu. This place is built along the banks 
of the Tcien-tang-kiang river, which here, or a little 
below this, falls into the Bay of Hangchow. 

This noble river has its sources far away amongst 
the mountains to the westward. One of its branches 
rises amongst the green-tea hills of Hwuy-chow,— 
another near to the town of Changsan, on the borders 
of Kiangsee,—and a third on the northern side of 
the Bohea Mountains. These streams unite in their 
course to the eastward,—and passing within a short 
distance of Hangchow, fall into the bay of the same 
name. All the green and black teas destined for the 
foreign merchant at Shanghae are brought down this 
river. At Hangchow they are transhipped from 
the river boat into those which ply down the Grand 
Canal. 

The importance of Hangchow-foo in a mercantile 
point of view, therefore, is very great. All goods 
from the south and westward must of necessity pass 
through this town on their way to the large and 
populous districts about Soo-chow, Sungkiang, and 
Shanghae. In the same manner, all foreign imports, 
and the productions of the low countries, such as 
silk and cotton, in going to the southward and west- 
ward, must pass through Hangchow-foo. It, there- 
fore, appears to be like a great gate on a public 
highway, through which nothing can pass or repass 
without the consent and cognizance of the autho- 
rities. 

The power which this place gives the Chinese 
Mandarins over our imports and exports through 
Shanghae is very great; and hence complaints of 
stoppages and illegal charges, or squeezes, have not 
been unfrequent. The day cannot be far dis- 
tant when we shall be allowed to trade and travel 
in China as in other countries—when all the foolish 
regulations regarding boundary lines shall be swept 
away; but in the event of these changes being brought 
about gradually, it might be a question whether our 
Government should not endeavour to open the city of 
Hangchow-foo,—or, at all events, have a Consular 
Agent there for the protection of our trade, 

RF. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue genius which, for want of a proper means 
of making itself known, once lay neglected in 
all the nooks and corners of the world, is no 
longer denied a voice. At the font of type a new 
baptism may be found by all who seek it with 
true earnestness of spirit. No “gem of purest ray 
serene” need now lie buried in “the dark unfathomed 
caves” of the unknown,—the flower does itself a 
needless injustice that consents “to blush unseen, 
and waste its sweetness on the desert air,” as in 
the day when printing-presses were not. The 
race of modern prophets and projectors can at 
least command an audience,—and men who are 
born to set the times right have the comfort of 
knowing that if they continue “ out of joint” it is not 
because of the non-revelation of the wisdom that 
is in them. We have before us the printed pro- 
gramme of an inspiration which undertakes to 
solve most of the social problems of the day—con- 
verting all its “ incommodities” into gold, both moral 
and material. This sheet is headed ‘“‘ A Good Time 
coming; or, an Offer to the British People, by 
one of her Sons.” In seven material points the 
author states it to be his belief that he can correct 
the social machine, to the multiplication of im- 
portant results,—and he holds it to be matter of 
conscience that he should no longer hide his light 
under a bushel. The first of the benefits which 
he conceives himself capable of conferring on his 
kind, is, that of “an improved rat-trap, which shall 
never require the care or the trouble of setting.” If 
the reader suspects a dull joke here, he does great 
injustice to this inventive genius, who is as much 
in earnest as a maker of rat-traps can be. His 
second discovery goes to the question of drainage, 
--which in his hands is a matter rather easier to 
effect, it would seem, than toleave alone. His third 
offers, if anybody has the least wish for it, to “ call 
into existence and create a new motive power” which 
shall make all existing powers ridiculous for their in- 
efficiency :—his fourth proposal is to make men “ walk 
on the wings of the wind.” His fifth is somewhat 
inconsistent with itself. It assumes to make ship- 
wrecks impossible,—and offers a plan of Lifters for 
raising vessels sunk at sea! His sixth undertakes to 
feed the world from the stores of the sea :—and his 
seventh propounds a scheme of universal irrigation. 
We do not think the scale of the projector’s benefits 
is well kept. Such marvels should scarcely have a 
new and improved rat-trap in the van.—The adver- 
tiser hints that if his countrymen fail to accept him 
as a conjuror, he will expatriate himself. He prints 
his name and address boldly to his pamphlet :—but 
we are afraid to copy them (for obvious reasons) into 
our columns, 

The daily papers have recorded the sudden death, 
at Brighton, of Sir Felix Booth; who owed his 
baronetcy, and hisright toa record in such columns as 
ours, to one of those acts of munificence which have 
made the title of British merchant illustrious over 
the world. The title, with its remainder over to the 
collateral branch, so that the record might not die 
with him,—was the fitting recognition of a pecuniary 
contribution to the cause of science such as has rarely 
been made by a private individual. Our readers will 
not need reminding how, when the Government 
hesitated on the path of Arctic discovery, Sir Felix 
Booth presented Capt. James Ross with a sum of 
20,0002. to enable him to fit out a Polar Expe- 
dition, 

The metropolitan committee for the establishment 
of evening classes on the plans of the Rev.C. Macken- 
zie, have published a first report of their proceed- 
ings. They state that the various classes have now 
been open for three terms; and that, in spite of the 
obstacles which always more or less stand in the way 
of a new scheme, such an amount of success has 
been realized as to warrant the hope that these 
Evening Colleges—as they may without impropriety 
be called—may become permanent institutions. The 
chief obstacle to their more complete prosperity is, 
the want of greater publicity:—a want which we 
have pleasure in meeting to the extent of our circle 
of readers. The thousands of half-educated young 
men in London cannot be too often reminded that 
in these evening classes they can pursue, at a mere 
nominal cost, a course of study analogous to the cur- 
riculum of a university. 





" We have received the following from a well-knowy 
and.— 

Will the correspondent of the ‘ Notes and Que. 
ries’ whose pretty epigram appears copied into your 
Atheneum of Saturday last, accept the following 
as a stop-gap, pending his discovery of the Latin 
original ?>— 

In Cupidinem flentem, 
En lacrymosus Amor! Fidum quia perdidit arcum 

Vapulat! Exultans Celia tela tenet. 

Ast illam potuitne Puer donare sagittis >. 

Subrisit :—Matrem credidit esse suam. 

Apopgwra. 5, 

We notice the formation of a society having for 
its object the organization of means whereby the 
corpses of the dead may be reduced to ashes by fire, 
instead of the usual mode of sepulture—under such 
new forms as the requirements of modern life and 
modern feelings shall prescribe. There is a sentiment 
in the movement,—as there is one opposed to it; but 
it is an argument stronger than sentiment which ig 
operating to suggest this change of practice. The 
long-neglected abominations of the London burial- 
yards—by whose means the grave is made to feed 
itself, and the legend of the vampyre is reversed. 
are turning men’s thoughts back upon the ancient 
method. —The new association has issued a pro. 
spectus of its objects and its plans. 

Of the many philanthropic institutions which at 
this period of the year put forth their appeals to 
public charity, there is one which deserves a word of 
notice. The Female Philanthropic Society, Manor 
Hall, Little Chelsea, is an institution for the 
tion of such penitents as have served out a term of 
imprisonment—of those who have been disc 
from service on suspicion of dishonesty but without 
prosecution—and of the ignorant and destitute who 
cannot obtain a living and are in circumstances of 
great temptation. It was founded in 1822 by Mis 
Neave, with the assistance and encouragement of 
Elizabeth Fry. Since then it has received within 
its protecting walls 750 of these outcasts: 300 of 
whom have been placed out in respectable service, 
— many have been restored to their friends and 
families, and are now doing well — the sick have 
been sent to hospitals. Generally speaking, all who 
have been admitted into the house have been suit- 
ably provided for. The removal of the Philan- 
thropic Institution from St. George's Fields leaves 
this society alone in that neighbourhood of London 
for the reception of such inmates. At best miser- 
ably inadequate to the pressing demands on its 
accommodation, its limited ection is yet 
crippled, we understand, by the failure of means, 

From a correspondent well known to us we have 
the following.—* Is it generally understood that the 
Gregorian elimination of ten days from the Calendar 
was insufficient, and that to bring back the com- 
mencement of the year to agreement with the vulgar 
era twelve ought to have been struck out :—that, in 
short, the current year 1850 commenced on Dee, 30, 
1849 2” 

The following interesting piece of intelligence 
coming from a party well informed, in Paris, has 
been communicated to us.—“I hasten to inform 
you,” says the writer, “that, at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs here, they are getting up a t 
(it is in a state of great forwardness) which 
effect the purpose of international copyright. The 
way they propose to deal with the question of the 
stock in hand of reprints, is to stamp all that exist 
at present, and to forbid the reprinting of any others 
Whether the treaty is between England and France 
only, or whether it is to be general, I know not; 
but the draft of the treaty was communicated 8 
few days ago to a person whom I know. Baw 
and Galignani are already resigned to it.”"—-What 
wanted, as our infurmant observes, is, a reciprocal 
movement over here, in order that whilst the thing 
is doing it may be done effectually. This is abso 
lutely necessary, because whilst the French copy- 
right law relates to books exclusively, ours com 
prises music, engravings, scul pture, &c. :—which fact 
renders the question more complicated and difficult 
to handle. 

We see announced in the foreign correspondence 
of the Daily News, the death of the Danish poe 
(Ehlenschlager. The fact is announced without ay 
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comment—and we have as yet no intelligence of our 
own on the subject. 

The following bits of Norwegian literary gossip 
jhave been furnished to us by a distinguished writer 
from that country, now visiting England. There 
exists an ancient and very curious Norwegian (com- 
anenly, but wrongly, called Icelandic) MS., in a 
handwriting of from about 1230-1250, containing 
translations of the well-known ‘Lais de Marie de 
France The translations are expressly said to 
have been made by order of King Hakon IV., 
(1217-1263); and were no doubt intended for the 
henefit of those ladies and gentlemen at the court 
who did not understand F'rench,—in which language 
the poems themselves were sung, with accompani- 
ments on organs, harps, fiddles, &c., as it is stated in 
this version. On comparing these translations with 
the edition of Roquefort, it appears that the text 
given by him has also formed the original of the Nor- 
wegian translation ; which, however, is not at all stiff 
and servile, but easy and very elegant. It is, more- 
over, singular that the Norwegian translation never 
mentions Marie; in that place in which she names 
herself — Roquefort’s edition—a circumscription is 
used in the Norwegian. It is a remarkable fact, 
that this translation, although not a few leaves are 
wanting, contains more Jais than those known to 
De la Rue or edited by Roquefort,—and it may 
thus perhaps afford a good clue towards making the 
collection complete. One of those Jais, wanting in 
Roquefort, is the ‘ Lai of Knight Doun,’ who rode in 
one day from Southampton to Edinburgh, in order to 
win the heart of a fastidious lady residing there; 
another is that of the ‘Strand,’ relating to some inci- 
dent in the life of William the Conqueror.* The MS., 
which in the beginning of the fourteenth century be- 
longed to a well-known Norwegian nobleman, was, as 
it will appear, written during the lifetime of Marie 
de France, herself,—or at least during the lifetime 
of King Henry the Third of England, to whom she 
dedicates her work. Afterwards the MS. through 
“various causes,” came to Sweden,—where it now 
belongs to the Library of Upsala. A very accurate 
edition is, however, preparing, or perhaps already 
completed, at Christiania, by Messrs. Keyser and 
Unzer. This edition contains, also, a very learned 
apparatus of notes and literary and historical remarks. 
The title will be ‘ Strengleikar’ or “ Ljothabék.” 

Another curious Norwegian book which is to be 
soon published in Christiania is, the Norwegian 
translation of the well-known tale of Charlemagne 
and his journey to the Holy Land. It has been 
doubted whether this tale existed in English or not. 
The doubt is solved by a notice in the Norwegian 
MS., which says :— 

“This tale was found written and told in English by 
Lord Biarni Erlingson, of Biarkrey, (Bernerius Erlingi de 
Berkereye, as he is styled in some records in Rymer about 
1280-9), during his residence in Scotland the next winter 
after the death of King Alexander (III.), who was succeeded 
in the reign by his grand-daughter Margaret, the daughter of 
King Erie of Norway. Lord Biarni was sent thither to secure 
and confirm the reign under the maiden. And that the 
tale might be more intelligible, and that people might have 
more enjoyment and profit by it, Lord jarni had it trans- 
lated from English into Norwegian.” 

In the old town of Setubal, in Portugal, the remains 
of ancient grandeur—columns, coins, statues, inscrip- 
tions—are very numerous; but, unfortunately, they 
are surrounded, it is said, hy a race without culture, 
who know nothing of their value. For the investi- 
gation, classification, and care of these treasures, an 
archeological society has just been formed in the 
town :—_the King-consort being its patron, and the 
Duke of Palmella its first president. 

* In another Lai, also given by Roquefort, the Norwegian 


version speaks of the laustic, called **russinol” in French, 
and “ nictigat” in English. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall—The GALLE 
the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS oF BRITISH 
ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five.—Admission, ls, 
Catalogue, 18. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


THE NILE.—RE-OPENED AT THE EGYPTIAN HALI 
PISCADILLY.—The new and splendid MOVING PANORAMA 
ie NILE, showing allthe stupendous Works of Antiquity cn its 
Neb from Cairo the capital of Egypt to the Second Cstaract in 
w Painted ug Henry Warren and James Fahey from draw- 
made by Joseph Bonomi during many years’ residence there. 


~Morning 3; Evening 8 o'clock.—Stalls 33., Pit 2s., Gallery 1s. 





THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR 
PRAWINGS AND SKETCHES IN OILS, comprising Works 
dail le most eminent living Artists, is OPEN from Ten till Dusk 

y. ing Catalogue), 1s.; Season Tickets, 5a 





“A cabinet collection of real iti *—Ti 
gems of British Art.”— Times, Dec. 21. 
130, Regent Street, J. L. GRUNDY, Manager. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
The First_of a Series of ILLUSTRATED LecTURes by 


Dr. Bac'ihoffner, on the PHILOSOPHY of SCIENTIFIC 
CREATION, Daily at Two o'clock, and in the Evenings at Eight 
—AN ENTIRELY NEW SET OF DISSOLVING VIEWS of 


LONDON in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY and AS IT NoW IS, 
with a Descriptive Lecture, Daily at Half-past Four, and in the 
Evenings at a Ten.—THE VIEWS of KROME, in- 
cluding New Views of the Interior and Exterior of ST. PETER’s, 
with DIORAMIC EFFECTS, are shown Daily at One o’clock.— 
LECTURES on CHEMISTRY, with brilliant Experiments, by 
Mr. Ashley.—Experiments with the DIVER and DIVING BELL. 
—NEW EXHIBITION of CHROMATROPES.—The MACHI- 
nbd MODELS, &. EXPLAINED.—Admission, 18.; Schools, 
alf-price. 





SOCIETIES 

EntomotocicaL.—Jan. 28. Anniversary Meeting 
—G. R. Waterhouse, Esq., President, in the chair,— 
Messrs. Waterhouse, Yarrell and Douglas were 
respectively re-elected President, Treasurer and 
Secretary; and Mr. Stainton was elected Secretary 
in the room of the late Mr. E. Doubleday. Messrs. 
Westwood, Parry, Dallas, and Janson were elected 
into the Council, in the room of Messrs. E. Doubleday, 
Evans, Walton, and Weir.—The Treasurer made his 
report.—The President delivered an address, in which 
he commented on the increased spirit of activity that 
was visible among the members in exhibiting species 
new to our Fauna, and long series of variable species, 
by which species hitherto considered distinct were often 
proved to be only varieties. He adverted to the great 
addition to the Members of the Society, arising from 
the new class of Subscribers. He stated that the 
concluding Part of the fifth Volume of the Society's 
Transactions was on the table, and that this part 
contained an index to the whole five volumes,— 
it being intended to commence a New Series with 
the next part; and that the price of the first four 
volumes having been considerably reduced, he hoped 
that many who had not entire copies of the Trans- 
actions would be induced to complete their series. 
In conclusion, he made a few remarks on the heavy 
loss which the Society had sustained by the death of 
Mr. E. Doubleday. 


Institution oF Civit. Encineers.—Jan. 29.— 
W. Cubitt, Esq., President in the chair.—The dis- 
cussion was renewed on the Rev. Mr. Clutterbuck’s 
paper ‘On the Alternations and Depressions in the 
Chalk Water Level under London.’ It was con- 
tended, that the water in the upper districts of the 
chalk accumulated in a proportion increasing with 
the distance from the river or vent, and fell off ina 
corresponding ratio during its periodical exhaustion, 
which usually took place between April and No- 
vember of each year. This alternation of level, which 
in the upper districts exceeded fifty feet in perpen- 
dicular height, would be represented by a line from 
the lowest vent, rising at an angle to the highest point 
saturated with infiltrated water. This had been proved 
by constant observation on wells at given periods 
throughout a certain district; all the springs forming 
the river proceeded from that source. From these 
and other positions, it was argued, that if water be 
discharged from a shaft in the chalk by a power not 
capable of entirely exhausting it, the rapidity of the 
reduction of the level would gradually decrease, 
until it was exactly balanced by that of the supply. 
This would naturally produce a gradually extending 
depression of the water in the strata for some distance 
around; and it was shown to have been the effect 
produced by pumping from an experimental well in 
Bushy Meadows in August and September 1240.— 
It was urged that the real question to be deter- 
mined was, whether a supply of water for London 
could be obtained from the deep springs in‘ the 
sand or chalk. Sections and diagrams were ex- 
hibited, to show,—by the former, that the sup- 
posed basin under London was not as had been 
shown by geologists,—and by the latter, that from 
July 1837 to December 1849 there had been a 
gradual depression of full fifty feet in the water of 
the sand-springs under London ; and in consequence 
of this serious action several of the wells had become 
tidal in some localities, and the water was rendered 
saline. 

At the termination of the discussion, the attention 
of the members was directed to a case of legislative 
interference whereby the free exercise of the pro- 
fessional skill of the members of the Institution was, 
it was said, unwarrantably trammelled, and the public 
service materially interfered with. The introduction 
of wrought iron instead of cast iron into railway 





bridges was a recent invention of great value, and of 
which the most celebrated examples were the Con- 
way and Britannia Bridges. The same executive 
authority which had pronounced the erection of these 
two bridges to be impracticable, had recently de- 
clared that a railway bridge constructed on a similar 
principle, and of identical materials, was insufficient 
in strength, although it was much stronger, in pro- 
portion to its possible load, than either the Conway 
or the Britannia, and infinitely stronger than any of 
the cast-iron girder bridges which had for years ade- 
quately performed the public service, and had been 
by the same authority pronounced to be perfectly 
safe. The public had, thus, already been for a month 
deprived of the use of an important line of railway 
by the application of an antiquated formula to a 
modern invention. For these reasons, it was con- 
sidered that the members had a right to request the 
interference of the Council on the behalf of the pro- 
fession at large; and they were urged to take such 
steps as appeared desirable for allowing the free de- 
velopement of engineering talent,—and, in the words 
of the Report of a recent Royal Commission, re- 
moving from “a subject yet so novel and so rapidly 
progressive any legislative enactments with respect 
to the forms and proportions of the iron structures” 
of railways, which could not fail to be “highly inex- 
pedient.”” This proposition was received with accla- 
mation. 

Mr. E. Hopkins’s great Geological Sections 
the Three Branches of the Andes were exhibited in 
the library. They showed about 260 miles, from 
west to east, from Choco to the River Meta, in the 
eastern flanks of the eastern branch of the Andes. 





Roya. Institution. —Jan. 25.—W. Pole, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair.—Prof. Brande, ‘On the Theory 
and Practice of the Manufacture of Sugar.’ The 
Professor commenced by succinctly noticing the two 
types of the saccharine principle :—Cane-sugar, and 
Grape-sugar. He adverted to the sugar-cane, the 
beet-root, the maple, the maize, and the palm, as 
the chief sources of the former; and stated that the 
latter was found in the juices of fruits—in honey,— 
and that it constitutes the sweetness of malt. The 
formula foreane-sugarisC,2 Hy; 0;;,—forgrapé-sugar, 
Cia Hyg Ojy. The ready and characteristic crys- 
tallization of cane-sugar was contrasted with the 
tardily formed and obscure crystals of the grape- 
sugar; and the exclusive property of grape-sugar to 
reduce copper from its salts was experimentally 
exhibited. Cane-sugar in its raw state is a pecu- 
liarly unstable substance, and every decomposi- 
tion it undergoes deteriorates its qualities. There- 
fore, the great object of the sugar-refiner is to 
remove impurities without sacrificing in the process 
the material of the loaf-sugar which he manufac- 
tures. Heat is an indispensable agent for removing 
these impurities. A model of a sugar-boiler, and 
a boiler itself, with its air-pump and steam-pipes, 
in actual operation, were exhibited, in order to 
show the method of boiling sugar in vacuo, The 
mode of taking samples without admitting air was ex- 
plained. Extraneous substances being thus separated 
by boiling, the albumen in blood and the alkalescent 
properties of lime were formerly employed,—the one 
to entangle, the other to neutralize, the thick and acid 
impurities and ultimately to separate them from the 
syrup, and charcoal was used to detach colouring 
matter. The new process by Dr. Scoffern dispenses 
with the use of lime and of blood. It is based on 
the affinity of oxide of lead for colouring matters, as 
well as for the melassic and other acids, all of which 
have to be removed from the syrup. Dr. Scoffern 
heats the syrup to 180° Fabr., and then mixesit with 
subacetate of lead,—a bulky precipitate of melassicate 
of lead is formed, and the syrup, more or less con- 
taminated with lead, passes through the filter. The 
lead is then separated in the form of an insoluble 
sulphite by a current of sulphurous acid gas sent 
through the syrup. After the removal of the 
metal has been proved by the test of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, chalk is added to neutralize the acetic acid, 
and then the syrup is thus sent to the vacuum pan 
for granulation. Returning to the precipitate in 
the filter, Mr. Brande showed how the melassic acid 
might be separated from it by solution in alcohol 
and subsequent precipitation by sulphurousacid. In 
conclusion, he noticed the recently adopted use of 
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sugar ground with water in place of clay to wash out 
the few remaining impurities which would otherwise 
tinge the colour of the lower part of the sugar loaf. 


Socrery or Arts.—Jan. 16.—W. Tooke, Esq. 
in the chair.—Mr. Walls read a paper ‘On Cali- 
fornia, its History.and Prospects; being the result 
of a recent visit to that country by Mr. Cross.—On 
the table were placed a few specimens of Californian 

‘old, one of which was a large lump, weighing almost 

Ib., being the largest ever imported into England 
in a pure native state, and the prdperty of Mr. 
Cross.—A few specimens were also exhibited by 
Prof. Tennant. 

Mr. Walls commenced by stating the extent of 
the country and its population, which, including the 
recent accessions, amounted at the present time to 
90,000 people. ‘The country along the sea-coast is 
healthy ; but fever is occasionally prevalent in the 
interior. After describing the situation of some of 
the principal stations, he proceeded to describe the 
valley of San Joachim, its extent and boundaries, 
every spot in which is stated to have produced gold 
of 20 carats fine. Several extracts from various 
sources were briefly alluded to in the paper; and 
from these the following matters were collected. 
Two young men had discovered gold in a place 500 
miles north of San Joachim, and described their 
operations as having been attended with considerable 
success, having made in their best day 400 dollars, 
in their worst 150 dollars. As to the moral condition 
of the people, many of them became rich very 
quickly ; but some expended their gains in profligacy 
and dissipation, so that the poorer class was fast 
increasing. The annual exports of gold from this 
country, according to Mr. Bryant's work on Cali- 
fornia, amounted to between 100 and 200 million 
dollars. Emigrants, as they arrived, passed beyond 
into the country, and were doing well. The general 
health of the community was excellent. The dis- 
parity of the produce of labour in various parts 
sometimes occasioned considerable confusion. 

Mr. Tennant stated that the specimen of gold 
exhibited by Mr. Walls was evidently a water-worn 
fragment. The gold is usually found in small grains, 
which are obtained by washing the alluvial soil. He 
also exhibited a specimen of gold which at the time 
he had purchased it (about two months before) was 
the finest specimen of pure native gold he had seen ; 
it contained 92 per cent. of pure metal. A reason 
he had for purchasing the specimen was, because it 
had some of the alluvial soil attached to it; and in 
that soil he imagined that one or two small diamonds 
might be detected, and was most anxious to ascertain 
that fact, as he had stated to the Society last session, 
in a paper, that diamonds and other precious stones 
might be found in the gold districts of California ; 
and that such gems are being thrown aside, although 
the refuse diamonds sold to the lapidary to be broken 
up are worth 56/. per ounce, while go!d is not worth 
more than 3/. 15s. He had not, however, been able 
to discover any diamond ; but, on examining the soil 
with the microscope, he had detected some small 
crystals of garnet, two grains of platinum, and seve- 
ral of quartz, &c. In looking over a quantity of 
other gold specimens he had found quartz in great 
abundance, and it had evidently formed the original 
matrix of the gold. He next called attention to the 
fact, that gold is not generally found in the position 
in which it was originally deposited. 

Jan, 23.—J. Walker, Esq. in the chair.—‘ On 
Artificial Breakwaters, and the Principles which 
govern their Construction,’ by Mr. A. G. Findlay.— 
This paper commenced by stating, that it was not 
wished to pronounce on the feasibility or imprac- 
ticability of any of the numerous plans which have 
from time to time been proposed for the construc- 
tion of breakwaters, but to submit some facts, drawn 
from natural effects, showing the forces to which 
such structures must be subjected. The paper, there- 
fore, was naturally divided into two parts:—the first, 
which related to the action of the waves, and its col- 
lateral subjects; and the second,—which was post- 
poned for a future evening, and which will relate to the 
various forms that have been given to sea-barriers, and 
the history of the progress of those now in existence. 
The principal difficulty in establishing a fixed break- 
Water was shown to be, the enormous force of the 





waves. The form and nature of sea-waves generally 
were alluded to, and Mr. Scott Russell’s system was 
described. Of the dynamic force exerted by sea-waves, 
it was stated that their greatest force was at the crest 
of the wave before it breaks ; and its power in raising 
itself was measured by a number of facts. At War- 
berg, in Norway, it rose 400 ft., January 21, 1820: 
on the coast of Cornwall, it rose 300 ft. in 1843. 
Other examples, as the singular “souffleur” at the 
Mauritius, &c., were cited, showing that the waves 
have raised a column of water equivalent to a pres- 
sure of 3 to 5 tons per square foot; a result in 
accordance with Mr. T. Stevenson's observations 
with the marine dynamometer,—which was described. 
It was shown by a table that the velocity of waves 
was dependent on their length; that waves of 300 
to 400 ft. in length from crest to crest, travelled with 
a velocity of 20 to 274 miles an hour, and this whe- 
ther they were 5ft. or 54 ft. in total height; this 
velocity alone, should they become primary waves 
of translation, would give them a great percussive 
force. That waves travel very great distances was 
instanced by several facts. That they are raised by 
distant hurricanes and gales was noticed by their 
being felt simultaneously at St. Helena and Ascen- 
sion, though 600 miles apart; and opinions quoted, 
that these rollers, or ground-swell, at times originated 
near Cape Horn, 3,000 miles distant ; rendering it 
more than probable that tropical hurricanes will send 
storm-waves to our own shores. That it was not 
only at their surface that waves exerted great power, 
but that they reach in their action to the depth of 
eight fathoms and upwards, was shown by the opera- 
tions for the recovery of the treasure from H.M.S. 
Thetis, which was wrecked and sunk at Cape Frio, 
Brazil, in 1831. The diving-bell was swung 4 ft. or 
5 ft. laterally, in calm weather in these operations, 
much increasing their danger. Besides this, the guns 
and treasure were found covered by masses of rock 
of from 30 to 50 tons weight, moved by the action 
of the water, and weighed or turned over in the 
second operations by Capt. De Roos. From these 
facts, it was considered that floating breakwaters 
generally were not adapted to combat with the waves. 
Admiral Tayler’s plan of timber frame-work sections, 
—Capt. Grove’s iron cylinders with an attached grat- 
ing; Capt. Pringle’s frame, moored by its lower 
edge,—Capt. A. Sleigh’s floating sea-barrier,—Mr. 
Smith’s plan, as submitted to the Society, were men- 
tioned ; and it was considered that the calculations 
of their resistance were understated,—that Admiral 
Tayler’s section, instead of 25 tons’ strain, mighi, if 
the waves exerted only one-third of their force as 
known, have to withstand upwards of’ 1,000 tons, 
This probably caused the failure of Admiral Tayler’s 
experiment at Brighton, and Capt. Groves’s at 
Dover. Major Parlby’s principle of the trumpet- 
mouth sea-weed was compared with the fucus gigan- 
teus of Dr, Solander, abundant on the Patagonian 
and Fuegian coasts, and 360 ft. in length, which is 
carried under water in currents, and torn up, and 
chokes all the bays during storms. The motion of 
shingle, an important consideration in establishing 
breakwaters, was shown to be governed by the direc- 
tion in which the surf strikes the shore, and this is 
dependent on the direction of the wind. This, from 
fifteen years’ observation by M. Nell de Bréauté, at 
Dieppe, was shown to be in the ratio of 229 days 
from western quarters to 132 days from eastern 
quarters, giving that preponderance to its eastward 
progress. The mode in which it was arranged on 
the sloping beach in the form of a _paraboloidal 
curve, was explained. Sand, a more powerful agent 
than shingle in changing the character of a coast, 
was stated to be deposited by currents, thus render- 
ing the eastern parts of the English Channel much 
more embarrassed by them than the western portion. 
The Goodwin Sands were cited as examples of 
the extent of accumulation and of the changeable 
character of sand deposits. The diagrams exhibited 
showed the progress of these alterations, and were 
drawn from perhaps the only authentic history we 
possess of the changeable character of a quicksand. 
The different periods, from Graeme Spencer's survey 
in 1795 down to Capt. Bullock’s in 1850, showed 
that they had shifted miles in their position and area; 
evidently refuting the practicability of any principle 
which would apply to fixing them, and rendering 
them available more perfectly for breakwater pur- 


poses, as was proposed by Capt. Vetch RE. 
the Royal Commission, 1845. % RE, 
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FINE ARTS 


Notices of some of the Illuminated Manuscripts co. 
tained in the “ Additional’’ Collection in the Britis 
Museum. 

[Second Notice.) 

Nos. 15,254, 5, 6, 7, 8, are, a splendid copy of the 
whole Scriptures, comprised in five large folio volumes, 
The handwriting is very large and fine, and there js 
much ornamental penmanship in red, blue, and 
inks. The style of this, though good, falls far beloy 
that of many of the English manuscripts,—and yet 
more below that of the Italian. The only illumination 
in these volumes is the frontispiece to the firsts 
splendid page; but which has received much ill usage, 
many of the figures being almost obliterated. Seven 
medallions on the right-hand side exhibit the works 
of Creation ; and these are supported by six angels 
standing one above the other, very fairly executed, 
with pleasing features, but with intensely red hair, 
On the left side are two kings, robed and crowned, 
and a queen; but scarcely more than the outline 
remaining. At the foot, two bishops and two eccle- 
siastics are standing; and the delicate finish of these 
makes us regret that the whole picture has not been 
well preserved. It is Flemish work, probably of 
the fifteenth century,—and is from the Sussex collee- 
tion. 

No. 15,259 is also a Latin Bible of the largest 
folio, but closely written. It is highly decorated, 
and is thoroughly Flemish,—the borders and acces 
sories very neatly finished, and often pleasing, while 
the figures present the homeliest characteristics, and 
in many instances very rude drawing. The frontis- 
piece represents the Creation, in a series of small 
pictures. In one compartment the Creator, with 
compasses, is carefully marking out the three divisions 
of the earth on a globe. In the next he haa 
hammer in his hand, striking at a huge ball. In 
the Temptation we have a veritable serpent, but 
with a female head. The subjects from subsequent 
Scripture history are often quite ludicrous. We 
have Eve, a homely figure, spinning with the distaff; 
and Adam, with a three-cornered spade, in drew 
and bearing greatly resembling a modern “navy.” 
In the Translation of Elijah we find a cart, not much 
unlike a wheelbarrow, but drawn by two stout 
Flanders horses, with scarlet hangings,—who, far from 
mounting upward, are running with all their might 
into the river. The commencement of Chronicles 
affords a delectable picture:—an old man, com- 
fortably wrapped in sheet and coverlid, his head 
resting on a pillow, while, from his wide-open mouth 
springs a huge tree with five branches and a little 
king perched oneach. The Book of Judith presents us 
with Holofernes headless in his bed, upon which the 
artist has liberally bestowed splashes of vermillion, 
while Judith, with hair and mantle to match, stands 
contemplating with much satisfaction the grim 
she holds in her hands. We havea delectable figue 
of Sathanas in Job,—black and yellow in the uppe 
part, and the lower limbs in colour and form greatly 
resembling a boiled lobster. Almost the next pi 
ture to this presents, however, a graceful contrast 
This is the frontispiece to the Canticles :—a * 
figure wrapped in a large green veil sitting discal 
solately with her hand to her eyes, m & ki the 
porch. A bright beam of sunlight darts from 
sky on a small ruby heart that hangs from her 





and the languid, woe-begone expression 


able monst 


jnined toget 
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io figure is very eraceful. 
recat 5 wretched — the poor artist, who had 


ws sie never seen a mountain, having piled 
K, esider edozen huge green pillows one _on the 
The pictures of the four Evangelists and 
other. biems are most ludicrous. St. Mark’s lion 
Ps their Sead as round as a ball, and his mane is hung 
ulation a} . . even the ox of St. Luke has the head 
*of differ + he introductory picture to the Epistle 
the Romans presents us with St. Paul, sorely 
Observation, ys hted, clutching at the mane of his steed—a 
} and adjoin. jecidedly cream colour, indeed almost pink, with 
“On Any ianbly gouty legs and a more than turnspit length 
 byck—which is stumbling over a huge stone. 
4 the climax is, the illustration of the Apocalypse. 
g John staring, with uplifted hands, as well he 
‘On the Cam night,at the beast with seven heads:—a most delect- 
ble monster, having seven yellow heads closely 
joed together, with goggle eyes, red tongues hang- 
er out, and surrounded by a chevauz-de-frise of 
. “The Beast” has a huge bloated lilac 
, dall over with huge prickles,—and legs 
a wy an duly garnished with enormous 
Brit daws. For the ludicrously grotesque we think this 
‘ure is almost unrivalled; and to those who re- 
he outrageous play of fancy—may we not 
PY of the — finn induleed in by the Flemish illu- 
— ninators on such subjects, this is indeed saying 
there i guch. The accessories of this Bible are, however, 
rw , wil worth notice. The borders are almost identical 
, oe sith those of the ‘Talbot Book,’ in the Royal 
ar Collection ; but the flowers, which are beautifully 
© first, 3 fnished, are in greater variety. We have the corn- 
vill sa iottle, the thistle, the larkspur; and some beautiful 
a ro heartsease, together with the light serpentine pen- 
the works ag relieved with gold dots, which, although rather 
ix angel, dif, displays much variety. 
executed No. 15,260 is a handsome quarto volume, contain- 
red lee ingthe Breviary. It is of Italian art, and bears the 
crowned, yy tate of 1451. It was evidently executed for a car- 
he outline dial; whose red hat surmounts the shield, the bear- 
two eccle fam gs of which have unfortunately been painted out. 
h of these i This is a most beautiful volume, both for penman- 
not been fq 2ip and for exquisitely painted borders ; but the 
obably of fq ues are in rather an inferior style of Ait. We, 
sex collec fy bwever, scarcely noticed the pictures, which are 
but few, as our eye passed along page after page 
he langest adumed with the most delicate patterns drawn in red 
lecorated, fgg * deep blue ink,—or the still more beautiful wreaths 
nd acces qy flowers and arabesques, filled in with pen-work so 
ing, while fue that at first sight it appears like a light shadow. 
istics, and The volume begins with the Almanac, and on the 
he fronts: My "of each page are flowers delicately painted and 
- of small gg Zed in with fine pen-work. The first page of the 
ator, with "ie presents a fine arabesque border, filled in 
edivisions gy ™ bright gold spots. The initial B is beautifully 
he has a (med of flowers on a gold ground, and incloses a 
ball. In §y blepicture of King David, delicately executed,— 
pent, bat athe one, keeping his sheep,—in the other, writing 
ubsequent the Palms. On the side is a graceful medallion of 
vus, We gy Catherine with her palm, and her left hand resting 
ne distaff; aherwheel. Throughout the Psalter an ornamented 
“jn dress fg ler, exquisitely executed with the pen, goes down 
« navey.” outer margin, commencing with a graceful flower 
not much f@* “p, and ending below the writing with a similar 
two stout a" These borders are not pen flourishes—such as 
», far from the reader acquainted with the marvels of caligraphy 
eir might the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries has been 
Yhronicles ij “*wtomed to see,—but beautiful pen drawing, firm 
,an, Com ai bold in the outline, and finished with most deli- 
his head #j% touches. There are full two hundred of these ; 
en mouth fy i is an interesting task to observe how 
d a little Closely the general character is preserved, while the 
resentsus fim ™r details are so constantly varied. In the second 
which the hatspiece, the flowers are on a rich gold pattern 
ermillion, iq ™*2bling fine mosaic,—a ground which we do not 
ch, stands i “llect having before seen. ‘The flowers are in all 
rim ies beautifully painted,_and, softened off by the 
ible figure J M*ork, seem almost raised from the page. On the 
the upper t leaf is most appropriately inscribed, “ explicit 
m greatly “ier Breviarum ;” and well may we imagine the 
next pit “gt of the artist as he contemplated his beautiful 
contrast. work. In regard to the pen drawing, it far 
a female panes any manuscript that we have hitherto seen ; 
\g discon Bi We are informed on competent authority that it 
, kind of *2 this respect the most beautiful in the whole col- 
from the #0. This Breviary was also purchased from the 
her neck, a! the Duke of Sussex. 
f the half 16,265, from the same collection, is a small 


The background. 





volume entitled ‘Hore Beate Virginis, and is of 
very early Italian art. In the first picture, the 


Annunciation, the attitudes of the figures are solemn | 
and graceful and the draperies are excellent. All the 
pictures are on separate leaves, and are painted on 
bright gold grounds. Like all of the Giottoschool, they 


have little beauty of feature, but much ease and dig- 
nity of bearing. The backgrounds here are very bad ; 
and in the painting of our Saviour entering Jerusalem | 
there are trees the veriest green mops that a child | 
with his box of penny colours could have daubed. 
The accessories are worthy of notice: for it is strange | 
to think that while even our Saxon illuminations in 
this respect display much neatness, and those of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries are often really | 
beautiful, this volume, though rather later, gives us 
nothing more than il!-formed stars, rude festoons, and 
large gold spots which are not even round; and yet, 
ere the close of this century,—the fourteenth,—we 
find Italian illuminations with the most delicate 
initials, and borders and penmanship of singular 
beauty. 

No. 15,267 is,also,a book of ‘ Hours,’ of Ghent man- 
ufacture, and amusing for its grotesque figures and 
still more grotesque borders, We should think it a 
good specimen of the common style of the fifteenth cen- | 
tury, when similar books were manufactured literally 
by hundreds, There are much yellow chrome and ver- 
million, and much gold stuck about in a very ginger- 
bread style. In the borders we have a dancing bear 
playing on the bagpipes, a swan exceedingly like a 
goose, a monkey in a blue hat, a mermaid with a | 
blue tail, a very Dutch built dragon, a stout woman 
swinging on a bough and liberally displaying a pair of 
thick legs in blue stockings, and Sathanas himself, 
with horn and hoof, playing the bagpipes. Singular 
it is to remark, that while the Flemish school of Art 
has gained such high renown for its capital painting | 
of animals, the Flemish illuminators are below their 
contemporaries in this respect. Indeed, even in 
cases where the human figures have been tolerably 
drawn and the flower patterns are actually beautiful, 
the animals, even the most common—oxen, asses, &c. 
—are the most wretched imjtations imaginable. 

The next thing that claims our attention is indeed a 
contrast to the preceding. Nos. 15,270,1,2,3,‘Johan- | 
nis Scoti Sententiarum,’and Nos. 15,27 4-5,‘ Decretum 
Gratiani,’—six splendid folio volumes of beautiful 
writing, illustrated in a fine styleof Italian art of about 
the close of the fourteenth century. The volumes of | 
Scot, the celebrated logician, are but sparingly illumi- | 
nated; but the initials are very beautiful, resembling | 
ivory most delicately inlaid on a various coloured 
ground. Gratian’s Decretals present equally beau- 
tiful writing, and many illuminations, curious for | 
the illustrations of Middle-age customs which they 
present, as well as valuable for their beauty and 
exquisite finish. The text is large and fine, and orna- 
mented with pen-drawing connecting light coloured 
flowers, and occasionally gold spots. The effect of 
this is very good, though not to be compared with 
the beautiful pen-drawings of No. 15,260. The frontis- 
piece to the first volume is rather formal. It dis- 
plays at the top a large picture, exquisitely finished, 
representing the Pope in Consistory. He wears the 
triple crown and a scarlet robe, and is a rather young | 
man, fair complexioned and stout ; and in the subse- 
quent pictures, wherever the Pope is introduced, we 
find the same face :—it is therefore, we have little 
doubt, a portrait of the then living pontiff. He is 
seated in a chair of state, with two cardinals and two 
bishops on his right and four kings on his left. The 
first of these, with his close crown, probably represents 
the Emperor of Germany—the three others have 
the strawberry-leaf crown. At his feet are two scribes 
writing on their knee; doctors of law on the right of 
them, and three men, one in the parti-coloured dress of 
the period, on the left. The two initials beneath have, 
a monk writing at his desk, and a doctor of laws with 
an open book. The accessories are very neatly 
finished, but in strange keeping with the subject; 
for the ornament between the columns of writing 
is surmounted by a very pretty goldfinch,_while a 
handsome cock, but with a green tail, adorns 
the medallions below. Another bas three quails 
on a golden ground ; and there are, besides, a duck 
and a rabbit. For what purpose these zoological 
specimens are introduced it would be difficult to say; 



















































but a very well executed stag and lion at the foot may 


| randum of her mother’s birth and death. 
| also the signature of Sigismund the Third, the last 


| three gold lines encircle each page. 


probably have reference to some armorial bearing, 
The work, in addition to the marginal ornaments, 
has pictures at the beginning of each book; many 
of these are very valuable for the artist whose in- 
quiries may have reference to ecclesiastical subjects, 


| As Gratian’s Decretals are decisions on the various 


points of canon law, almost every ecclesiastical 
function comes before us in these illuminations 
We have the bishop on his death bed, the chapter 
choosing his successor, and the induction. There 
are also the contract, and the marriage, and the 
divorce; the making the will, the endowing the 
Church; and under the title “simony” is a very 
characteristic picture,—a gentleman and lady appa- 
rently being received at the convent door by a com- 


; pany of monks. The superior is respectfully bowing, 


and receiving a large money-bag from the gentle- 


| man; while two monks behind him are caressing a 


very little boy, for whom doubtless the ecclesiastical 
officeisto be kept. There are some picturesof fighting, 
too :—one is remarkable for its representation of the 
belligerent bishop of the Middle Ages. He wears a 


| Scarlet surcoat, and his mitre is most characteristic- 


ally placed upon his steel cap. Altogether, these 
fine volumes are worthy much notice. 

No. 15,28], also from the Sussex collection, has 
attracted some attention as King Sigismund’s Prayer 
Book. It is a small quarto, but originally was 


, larger,—for full two inches have been cut off the 


margin, to the irreparable injury of the beautiful 


, borders. There is an interest, independently of its 


pictorial beauty, in this volume, arising from the 
numerous memoranda on the fly leaves. One or 
two entries in a clerk-like hand may have been 
made by the king’s confessor, but others are most 
probably by himself.—while some are undoubtedly in 
the handwriting of his queen, Bona. A rude scrawlon 
the first leafrecords theamount of the Queen’sdowry ; 
and as she is here simply termed Bona, this entry is 
most probably by Sigismund himself. The records of 


| the births of their three eldest children are probably 


also by him; while the entries of the two younger 
daughters are in Bona’s handwriting, with a memo- 
There is 


of the Jagellons. This book, though beautifully 


| executed, has been, we cannot but think, on the 


whole too highly praised. It is, however, well 


| worthy notice asa fine specimen of elaborate Flemish 


art. We are aware it has been conjectured that it 
is by an Italian hand; but the style of the pictures, 
the faces, even the details of ornament confirm us in 


| the opinion that it is of Flemish or German origin, 
| There are four pictures.in separate pages; but the 


writing, which is very good, displays little ornament, 
Each line of writing is divided by a line of gold, and 
The initial 
letters are very neat; they are gold, on various 
coloured grounds, and these are ornamented with 
very minute patterns also in gold. The first picture 
exhibits St. Jerome in a red dress, seated writing; 
his attendant lion is remarkably well executed, and 
the effect of a green curtain in the background is 
good. A beautiful arabesque border on a dead 
gold ground encircles the page. The second 
presents us with King Sigismund kneeling; while 
our Saviour, crowned with thorns, presents the cup 
and wafer. Many of our readers have doubtless 
seen this picture in Mr. Westwood’s interesting 
work, ‘ Paleographia Sacra.’ The border round this 
picture is exquisite,—but it is half cut away. The 
third is to us the finest picture, —‘ Our Ladye,’ clothed 
with the sun, and the crescent moon painted dark 
grey, with a very grim face, under her feet, and 
Sigismund, kneeling, addressing her. We are sur- 
prised that any one, with this picture before him, 
should doubt that the Prayer-book is German, 
Our Ladye’s features strongly resemble those 
which Albert Diirer assigns her; and she has the 
abundant (indeed superabundant) tresses which that 
school always gives her. The heavy, highly orma- 
mented jewelled crown which she wears is another 
proof; while the two fat little cherubs which are 
very properly represented as supporting her pon- 
derous diadem look as though they had come out of 
Diirer’s print of ‘The Assumption of the Magdalen,’ 
—for their form and features are identical. The 
chief figure has, however, much sweetness; and the 
Infant, with his soft blue eyes, laughingly taking 
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huge green apple which the mother holds to him, is 
very pleasing. The finish of this picture is exquisite. 
The fourth is merely a large blue shield, with an in- 
scription in gold, and supported by two very Dutch- 
looking angels. With great want of taste, some miser- 
able paintings of saints, on the coarsest drawing-paper, 
have been bound up with this beautiful velume;— 
which fell into the possession of the Sobieskis, and 
became the property of Marie Clementine, wife of 
the first Pretender, who bequeathed it to her younger 
son, Cardinal York. After his death, # was pur- 
chased for the Duke of Sussex, for 792. 

There are two or three other manuscripts to 
which, ere we conclude, we may direct our readers’ 
attention. — No. 15,434, a French translation of 
Seneca, made previously to 1312, exhibiting very 
early Italian art. There is a curious frontispiece, 
—and the initials display occasionally much spirit. 
No. 15,477 is deserving of more particular notice. 
This is an early version of Guido de Colonna on 
the Trojan War. It wasin the Macarthy collection, 
and presented in 1845 by Mr. Utterson. While the 
accessories are in bad style, the pictures, though 
very singular, have much spirit. They are at the 
bottom of each page in pen and ink outline, with the 
colours, which are poor, slightly washed in. The last 
touches appear to have been made with the pen,— 
and the eyes being thus finished, have a curiously 
sharp look. The figures, unlike the Byzantine 
model, which mostly gives an unnatural length, are 
short and stout—indeed, rather aldermanic in their 
contours. In the battle scenes the horses are very 
well executed; but that which most struck us was 
the architectural perspective, which is excellent. 
We should think that this manuscript, which cannot 
be later than the middle of the fourteenth century, 
may be considered as one of the earliest specimens of 
strict attention to perspective, —and on this account 
it is well worthy of notice. 

With one other specimen we shall conclude. This 
is No. 15,813, ‘ Missale secundum Rituum Mon- 
achorum Congregrationis Cassinensis,’ purchased from 
Mr. Hertz in 1845 :—a splendid specimen of Italian 
art of the fifteenth century, and belonging, we should 
think, to a convent dedicated to St. Justina of Padua. 
In the frontispiece two medallions represent a nun 
in the Benedictine dress, and a very fine old man 
with book and crosier. At the foot of the page, the 
latter person is pouring oil on the head of a young 
woman who, with streaming golden hair and folded 
hands, kneels before him. The whole book is 
highly ornamented, and no mere description can do 
justice to the borders. These sometimes consist of 
the richest arabesques in green and blue on a pale 
clay-coloured ground, or delicate flower wreaths on 
dead gold, which stand out in exquisite relief. One 
border is black,—the only one of that colour which 
we have ever seen; but it throws out the richly 
coloured arabesques most finely. The finish and 
veining of some of the leaves and flowers are well 
worthy notice,—as are the grace and elegance with 
which the flowers are interwoven. The figures scarcely 
equal the accessories:—they have evidently, too, 
been painted by different hands. About the middle 
of the volume there are two very fine leaves, facing 
each other, with the illuminations filling the whole 
page. The one is, the Crucifixion, with St. John 
and the Virgin on each side. ‘This picture is within 
an arch, beautifully ornamented in camaieu gris; 
and it is the outer border of this that has the 
black ground. The smaller pictures which sur- 
round the principal are, our Lord being crowned 
with thorns, and bearing his cross,—and beneath, the 
Entombment. The opposite page has a rich border of 
dead gold, with strawberries, columbines and jasmine 
gracefully twining upon it,—a very rich initial letter, 
—and medallions of the Descent of the Spirit. The 
initial letters that follow are beautiful, and mostly 
inclose heads of the respective saints. St. Philip 
and St. James are very fine ; St. Peter and St. Paul 
have the usual traditionary features well preserved ; 
St. Michael, a fine figure, holds the scales, as the 
condemning angel, as well as the knightly spear. 
But to St. Justina (of Padua, as she is called, to 
distinguish her from St. Justina of Antioch) the first 
place is assigned. The page that commences her 
* office’ is beautifully illuminated, and the figures 
are apparently by a superior hand. A_ beautiful 
half-length of the saint, almost miniature size, forms 





the initial. She is crowned,—for she was, so says her 
legend, the daughter of King Vitalicino who dwelt 
at Padua,—and with her book and palm and uplifted 
eyes and rich yellow hair, might be taken at the 
first glance for St. Catharine. Medallions represent- 
ing the chief circumstances of her legend surround 
this. At the top she is being anointed; next, on 
the side, she is taken out of a most un-regal-looking 
carriage, for it is literally a tilted waggon. In 
another, she is brought before the Pagan governor; 
then, an armed man plunges a sword in her breast; 
and, lastly, at the foot of the page, she lies, still 
robed in royal purple and wearing the crown, grace- 
fully stretched on a bier with attendant priests around 
her. A beautiful border of pink and purple flowers 
most exquisitely finished on a ground of dead gold 
incloses this splendid page. The succeeding pages 
are worthy notice; especially a small picture on one 
representing a company of saints, all bearing palms, 
and with roses on their brows. ‘The injurious effect 
—injurious to the keeping, we mean— of the 
advancing classical taste, is strongly shown here; 
for in the midst of the fine arabesques that inclose 
the page, we have two satyrs piping joyously.— 
Satyrs and “ All Saints!” 

We trust that the descriptions which we have 
here given of a few of the beautiful later additions to 
the MS. Department of the British Museum will 
not he without their interest,—both to the artist, who 
may take many a hint, more especially in the deco- 
rative departments of his art, from these interesting 
remains,—and to the student of the middle ages, who 
may here not only trace the progress of medieval 
art, but behold his forefathers in almost every cir- 
cumstance of their social life placed vividly by the 
pencil of the illuminator before him. 





Fine-Artr Gossip. — For the following addenda 
to a paragraph in last week's Atheneum, we are 
indebted to Mr. Landseer.—‘ In your biographical 
sketch of Mr. W. Westall you have omitted the 
most noticeable circumstance of his life. He was 
a circumnavigator,— went round the world with 
Capt. Flinders; and they were shipwrecked, if I 
rightly remember, somewhere in Australia, Of 
the three painters who went round the world 
with Cook, Vancouver, and Flinders—viz., Hodges, 
Webber, and Westall—the last was the most 
accomplished: and his delineations of what he 
saw had most of the truth of portraiture,—as the 
engravings in Capt. Flinders’s book will show. 
Being, however, a mild and unobtrusive man, whilst 
the othcrs were pushing and solicitous, he remained 
an A.R.A., whilst they became Academicians.— 
After his return he had an Exhibition in Brook Street; 
but it was insufficiently advertised, and had but few 
visitors. ‘The day I was there, there were but three 
other persons in the room, and one of them was the 
artist’s brother. But the exhibited drawings, con- 
sisting chiefly of joss-houses, Indian forest-scenes, 
with banyan trees, cavern temples, &c., were more 
effective and more richly coloured than the average 
of their draftsman’s subsequent productions.” 

It has long been desired, says a correspondent, 
writing to us from Ipswich, “that a county which has 
given birth to a Gainsborough, a Constable, and 
other men of genius in the Buitish School of Art, 
should prove itself worthy of such parentage “ ina 
way that may not only express a lively sympathy with, 
and an active interest in, the Fine Arts generally, 
but also foster and develope the talent of native living 
artists.” Accordingly, it has now been decided to 
establish in that town, under the title of the “ Suffolk 
Fine Arts Association,’ a society whose objects shall 
embrace an Annual Exhibition of works of Painting, 
Architecture, Sculpture and Engraving,—the forma- 
tion of a permanent Gallery of works of Art, by pur- 
chase or by gift,—and the occasional delivery of 





lectures. The funds are proposed to be raised by | 
donations and by moderate subscriptions. —The 
spread and success of similar institutions throughout ! 
the country are amongst the signs of progress which 
we watch with interest and recognize with pleasure. 
The Paris papers state that M. Horace Vernet is | 
ahout to set out for Rome, for the purpose of making | 
sketches for a picture of the Siege of that city. | 
This picture is to be on a scale beside which, in the | 
somewhat peculiar language of these journals, the! 


‘Capture of the Smala’ will be “noth 
the lid of a snuff-bex.” 

From Florence, a correspondent ann 
the death of Bartolini, the sculptor, aged gery 
ch : AGEC seventy. 
seven years, after a short illness of three days, “yf 
funeral, from which I have just returned » say . 
writer, “has been attended by all the attisticn . 
literary celebrities in Forence. At six o'clock 
the evening, the procession started from Bartoli 
house, in the Porta Pinti; ail who took part <a 
to the number of about three hund red, being provided 
with torches. The bier was carried by he = 
Rossini, who was his bosom friend, bore a ~ 
Amongst the terch-bearers I observed Lord V 
Prince Poniatowsky, the French Ambasg 
President of the Academy,—and in short, every pene 
of notoriety here in the Fine Arts and in Literatu, 
On passing by the Academy, a crown of laurel 
placed on the bier by two of the deceased artist’, 
favourite scholars.” Bartolini is buried in the Chapel 
of St. Luke,—and a monument to his memory a 
be erected in Santa Croce. He was the son of g 
dealer in charcoal. Having a strong desire to travel 
and see the world, he went to Paris in the capacity 
of servant with a French gentleman; who perceivin 
his talent for sculpture, sent him to the hain 
of the Fine Arts in that city. There he studied. 
became acquainted with M. Ingres,—and worked for 
Cardinal Fesch, at thirty sous a day. Afterwards 
he was sent to Carrara, and kept there studying his 
profession by the Grand Duchess Elisa. He som 
after Jaid the basis of his extended reputation, He 
went to Florence in the year 1802,—and resided there 
up to the moment of his death. 

A most unwelcome rumour is given in the Handel 
blad, to the effect that H.M. the Czar is negotiating 
with His Majesty of Holland for the purchase of the 
limited but choice collection of pictures in the Gothic 
Hall at the Royal Palace in the Hague. 

“Tn turning over some old numbers of the Journal 
des Débats,” says a correspondent, writing to us from 
Warsaw, “I observed, in the paper of the 20th of 
October last, a Report from the Director of the 
Fine Arts, in France, to the Minister of the Interior, 
on the subject of the sale of some models, statues, 
and casts which were formerly in Thorwaldsen'’s 
studio. Amongst other objects which, it appear, 
M. Charles Blane bought for the French Govem- 
ment, he mentions the model of the statue of 
Poniatowski, which was to be erected at Warsay; 
and he goes on to say :—‘ On ignore qu’est devenu 
ce monument, mais on le croit changé en St. George 
et transporté a la fortresse de Modlin,’ Perhaps it 
may be interesting to such of your readers as are 
lovers of Art to learn the following particulars re 
lative to the statue in question,—on the authenticity 
and correctness of which you may rely. The statue 
of the celebrated Polish Prince and warrior was to 
be erected in the capital of the present kingdom o 
Poland, by his admiring countrymen; and the 
necessary funds to carry out this intention wer 
raised by private voluntary contributions. Thor 
waldsen’s modcl (as to the artistic merit of which 
there is a great variety of opinions) was sent t 
Warsaw; and the casting was made in that city by 
a Frenchman of the name of Gregcire, who is since 
dead. Before the statue could be put up, the dis- 
astrous events of 1830 and 1831 took place 2 
Poland; and when tranquillity was again restored to 
that country, the Russian Government forbade the 
erection of the monument, which was 80 closely 
connected with Polish national glory and with the 
never-dying hopes of Polish national independence, 
The first orders given in regard to the disposal of 
the statue were, that it should be melted dow 
But these instructions were not acted on; and 
different component parts of the statue, packed up 
in cases, were removed to the vaults of the Arse 
at Modlin,—in which place the writer of the present 
saw these disjecta membra, in the year 1842. Since 


ing more tha 


OUNCES to y 


| that time the Emperor Nicholas has made a present 


considers, it is to 


of this monument of Art (which he 
although it be 


be supposed, as a trophy of victory, 


| bond fide private property) to the Prince of Warsa¥; 


and the statue has been put up at His Highness’ 
estate, Homel, in the Government of Mohilew, t 
Russia.—The writer of these lines has not hime 
scen the statue at [fomel; but he knows the moe 
who placed it on its pedestal, and he has spoken 
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~ oral others who have seen it in that position,— 


ose, to more than one member of the 
a0 ani, who have all corroborated this little 


piece of Art Gossip.” 





music AND THE DRAMA 


} LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITU- 

MARYLEDON Eee Portman Square. — The THIRD of the 

wards ICAL CONCERTS will take place on Tuesday 

February Sth, Commence at Eight o'clock. — 

Messrs. Edwards, W. Thomas, N. Mori, Weslake, and 

Grnoforte, Miss Kate Loder. Tickets of Admission, 2s. 
ar each, to be had in the Library. 


8T. MARTIN'S HALL. 
i GREAT HALL now ready for occupation 
fhe Portion of tee OAY EVENING, February ith, with & 


1 ee ORT when will be performed Mendelssohn's Can- 


GRAND OO SION. and (for the first time) a new FESTIVAL 
rT te by Henry Leslie, for Two Choirs and Orches- 
sty e MISCELLANEOUS SELECTION of Vocal and 1u- 
tal Music. . . . . 

ae ers :—Miss Birch, Miss Lucombe, Miss Rain- 
rogial PeVewton. Mrs. Weiss, Miss Eyles, Miss Dolby, Mrs. 
forth, Mir Sims Reeves, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Benson, Mr. Whitworth, 
Mir. W. H. Seguin, Herr Ernst, and Mr. W. Sterndale 
bao, S$ will consist of the Members of Mr. Hullah’s 
Oe Oe sing School. The ORCHESTRA will be numerous 

in muplete in every department.—Leader, Mr. Willy. 

ul Conductor, Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
will at half-past Seven o'clock. 
Admission, 28 ; Reserved Seats, 58, Tickets may be had 
jpal Music sellers, and at St. Martin’s Hall (Temporary 
Long AcreL 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

«Jet God arise.” A Festival Anthem: the Words 
wlected from the GSth Psalm. By Henry Leslie. 

. 5.—This is the Psalm to which allusion was 
nade last year in the Atheneum; and which, as has 
ten announced, will form a main feature in the 

ances inaugurating St. Martin's Hall. The 
wrk and its coming presentment may alike be ac- 
cepted as among our English signs of very good pro- 
nise for the year just entered on. 

The Psalm is ample in its proportions: written 
fradouble choir, with soprano and tenor scli—and 
comprising eight movements. As a whole, these are 
rsely contrasted, well laid out, and skilfully 

t: a trace or two of timidity being here and 
there discernible which we will relieve our consciences 
by specifying at once. In three or four places, the 
device of literal reiteration is too largely permitted : 
the most signal example, perhaps, being the close 
ofthe dvett, No.7. In other numbers we find a 
lager use of progression ai/a Rosalia than the less 
mechanical fancy of our age warrants. In one or 
two points we imagine that greater variety might 
have been given to the orchestral figures. This ob- 
jection, however, is open to correcticn by the ear. 
The sum of what has been advanced does not amount 
blame so much as to an imputation of youth 
inst the composer. Reserving more minute 
rmarks for another opportunity,—we will at pre- 
eat only mention what seems to us the best move- 
nentsin the Psalm. These are, the chorus No. 1, 
tla Capella, of which the opening is Handelian and 
tately,—the chorus No. 4,-and very especially the 
tmore solo No. 5, as lovely a sacred song as has 
then been written.The management of the chorus 
No.6,to the text “the Lord gave the word,"—a 
wese difficult to treat, inasmuch as it had been 
amost made household music by Handel—is grand, 
wid and ingenious:—so is the commencement of 
the allegro { into which it leads. It is impossible 
yy common perusal to decide how far the compara- 
tre plainness of the accompaniment as the chorus 
foceeds, and especially at its close, is judicious or 
uhewise. The jubilant words “Give thanks, O 
lmel,” duett No. 7, may, possibly, have been set in 
‘minor key for a musician’s (rather than a poet's) 
mason, and Mr. Leslie will soon learn as he advances 
tat the two are one,—but the duett as a piece of 

Waal writing is tuneable, full of colour, and pleasant 
‘osing, The closing movement exhibits Mr. Leslie 

surably as a fugue writer. In short, we can 
owe a mixture of solidity and simplicity in 
etal, general propriety and an occasional 

y in the first ideas, and an absence of pedantic 

"yhess or foppish audacity in their-treatment, such as 
Retify us In expecting valuable contributions to Eng- 
— from its composer. We may have more 
4 of the Psalm on the occasion of its perform- 








Harmosic Society. —We must speak 
Y of the execution of the ‘St. Paul :’ which 


Sicrep 
bref 


was repeated with increased effect and spirit yester- 
day week. The choruses went more brilliantly, 
firmly and delicately than ever Sacred Harmonic 
Society choruses went before Signor Costa took them 
in hand. Thusexecuted, the very striking beauty of 
our favourites ‘O happy and blest are they!’ 
‘ Arise and shine,’ and the characteristic Pagan move- 
ment, ‘O be gracious,’ would alone have sufficed 
to justify ourselves (were justification needed) for 
having recently placed Mendelssohn as an Oratorio 
writer next to Handel. The first, unique as a 
Christian burial-strain, would furnish the motto 
for its Poet’s monument as fitly as ‘I know 
that my Redeemer liveth’ provided the device 
for the statue of Handel.—Let us now speak of 
the solo singers; principally of the two who are 
comparatively unfamiliar to a London audience. 
Miss Hayes, as principal soprano, pleased us more 
than she has hitherto done. Her voice “has drawn 
refreshment from success,”"—her expression was good, 
her feeling true, and a devotional simplicity gene- 
rally pervaded her performance. She has still not 
wholly laid by the habit of dragging her voice from 
note to note, after the whining sentimental fashion 
of modern Italy; but this is done less than formerly 
—and, at least in ‘St. Paul,’ she seemed to have 
laid by the disposition to slacken tempo which last 
year was so essential a drawback to our pleasure 
while hearing her. Her progress, in short, is most 
encouraging. Less meritorious was the performance of 
Herr Formes; who sang the part of St. Pau? more 
correctly than he did that of Elijah,—but toughly or 
else tamely, without due comprehension or feeling of 
either the words or the music which he had to utter. 
His want of scientific knowledge seems either to drive 
| him into audacities not to be forgiven, or else to con- 
| fine him to the hard, unlovely prison-ground of me- 
chanical safety within which alone the imperfectly 
| prepared can move without peril of accident. We 
| have rarely heard a singer less considerate of his 
comrade than was Herr Formes of Mr. Lockey in 
the duett ‘For so hath the Lord himself commanded.’ 
In this, the blending of the two voices was about as 
satisfactory as would be a glassfull of rough, heavy 
juniper spirit mixed with a less quantity of milk of 
almonds. How is it that after hearing the Italians 
for a season, Herr Formes has never divined that 
he has all the amenities of singing to learn? With 
his noble voice it would not be yet too late for him 
so to do; meanwhile, since he neither possesses 
these nor any compensating musical skill—in such 
impression as he produces on the public, we can 
only deprecate the triumph of natural force: and in 
proportion as we ourselves were subjugated thereby 
when we first met it on the stage are we bound to 
warn “all and sundry” against like mistake. Miss 
Dolby was the contralto. The Annual Report of 
the Sacred Harmonic Society was put into our hands 
yesterday week. This scems clear and satisfactory : 
certain considerations, however, arose while perusing 
it, which may be worth giving on another day. 





CuamBer Concerts.—The number of Chamber 
Concerts is increasing so largely in London 
that they are hardly to be dealt with as their 
musical importance demands. The difficulty of 
reporting on them is increased by the stir in quest 
of novelty on the part of their managers which seems 
happily at last to have been awakened. The musical 
reader must, therefore, be contented if from time to 
time we dip into this world: choosing the moment 
when compositions are to be mentioned of more recent 
origin than the honoured masterpieces of the great 
classical writers, which, however new to countless 
concert-goers in this enormous London of ours, are 
too familiar to others to claim fresh analysis or to 
demand fresh praise. 

This day week the Society of British Musicians, at 
its first meeting, gave two British instrumental com- 
positions ;— an elegant Sonata for pianoforte and 
violin, by Miss Kate Loder — and a_ pianoforte 
Quintett with stringed instruments, by Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren. Three movements of the latter are wel- 
comely individual, if not above question. The 
opening allegro inG minor starts off in the large and 
animated style which often distinguishes Mr. Mac- 
farren’s commencements ; and the movement pro- 
ceeds well, till in its second part enters an episode 
which keeps back rather than introduces the original 








theme—so abrupt is its effect. It is repeated a second 
time by way of coda—when, of course, it is feit to be 
less startling. The second movement is an elegant 
barcarolle in G minor—the third, in place of the 
obsolete minuetio or scherzo (rendered almost in- 
accessible to a new writer by Beethoven and Men- 
delssohn), takes the form of a bolero. This isa most 
commendable return to the classical practice of old 


| times, which admitted the allemande, the gavotte, the 


bourrée, the sarabanda, the ciacconna, and other 
dancing measures, into the most stately and solid 
compositions by way of relief. Mr. Macfarren’s bolero 
is effective, though variety and contrast are need- 
lessly relinquished by the accompaniment being 
almost throughout allotted to the piano; whereas 
much gaiety, intricacy and contrast could have been 
produced by occasionally giving it to the stringed 
quartett. The final Allegre is so uncouth and dis- 
jointed, and the former portions of the Quintett are 
so meritorious—as to make it worth Mr. Macfarren's 
while to write a new close to his composition. The 
players were Mr. W. Dorrell, the Messrs, Blagrove, 
Messrs. W. L. Phillips and Severn. 

On Monday evening, while Mr. Willy was holding 
Another of his series of Concerts, with Signor Piatti 
as the new-comer, in St. Martin’s Hall, our newest 
music-room,—Mr. Dando’s Second Quartett Concert 
was going pleasantly on and giving much enjoyment 
in the ancient and picturesque Throne Room, 
Crosby Hall. Here it was a great treat to hear 
J. S. Bach’s Duett (No. 2) in a major, for piano 
and violin, well given by Mr. Dando and Mr. L. 
Sloper; but the bait to ourselves, we confess, was the 
Trio by Lindblad, reviewed in the Atheneum a few 
weeks since [No. 1150].* The effect of this was, in 
some respects better, in others less satisfactory, than 
we had expected. Though the feebleness of the 
viola (in spite of Mr. Hill's excellent playing) as 
compared with the violoncello, made itself felt, —cer- 
tain of the surprises, suspenses and passages of climax 
came out with a verve and freshness which reminded 
us of Beethoven. On the other hand, more than 
one passage was chargeable with a crudity to the ear, 
for which perusal had not prepared us;—the work 
in this respect strongly recalling to us Weber's 
chamber-music, in which we are too often dragged, not 
led, from beauty to beauty. The slow movement 
was felt to be too long and somewhat deficient in 
enterprise, though charmingly melodious. All draw- 
backs summed up, the Trio is a very interesting 
work, to be heard again and again with pleasure :— 
such, also, appeared to be the feeling of the audience. 
Miss Dolby sang with great taste and finish a can- 
zonet, by Miss Laura Barker, to words from the 
lovely lyric with which Crabbe closed his ‘ Sisters;* 
—thereby opening a train of regrets in us that he 
wrote so few lyrics besides. The composition itself 
is pathetic, elegant, and flowing; the true spirit of 
the words “in which even Despair itself is mild’ 
having been happily caught by the musician, A 
new stringed Quintett by Onslow, in p minor, was 
also to be performed. 

We have not yet done with the Chamber Concerts 
of the week claiming notice under the rules laid 
down. On Tuesday evening at the second of Mr. 
E.W. Thomas's Quartett Concerts, at the Marylebone 
Institution, we heard some of Mendelssohn’s posthu- 
mous quartett music: not the complete work in F 
minor adverted to last week—but three movements 
—an Andante, being an aria varied with a sort of 
intermezzo presto, in E major,—a Scherzo in a minor, 
—and a Cantabile (why mis-named a“ cappriccio” we 
cannot conceive) and Allegro fugato in E minor. 

hese, a note to the published copies tells us, were 
not meant to be taken in sequence: nevertheless, they 
have wondrously the air of the three last movements 

* Space becomes precious as ‘‘ the season” draws near; and 
therefore we will avail ourselves of the present opportunity 
to mention two Duetts for piano and violin by Lindbiad,— 
these being his Op. 9 and Op.11. Both works deserve a 
hearing for more than one reason. They are —— 
accessible to players of moderate attainments; a merit 
which bids fair tv become obsolete. Both contain fresh, 
unborrowed, picturesque thoughts. The Poco allegretto in 
E flat (Op. 9), though too meagrely wrought, lias a theme of 
great grace and sprightliness. Very elegant and new is the 
subject of the first ailegro in Op. 11:—which, throughout, 
seems to be the more important and carefully-finished Sonata 
of the two. But both works are amenable to the same 
criticism as the Trio,—the fault, possibly, in all three being 
want of practice in writing. ‘Ihis is to be regretted; since, 
we repeat, this Swedish music is fresh in idea. 
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of a quartett;—and we put out this suggestion with 
less hesitation, from distinctly remembering that at 
Interlacken the composer, among other new works 
in progress, mentioned to us a new Quartett which 
only wanted its first allegro. Be this, as it may, 
the movements, whether severally or collectively 
considered, are full of interest. The Andante is par- 
ticularly happy in a haunting and simply-melodious 
burden,—the Scherzo piquant, from the intricacy of 
its rhythm and the simple nature of its close,—the 
Allegro fugato based on a nervous, decided, brilliant 
subject. The new Quintett is still to be heard,—the 
new Quartett in F minor (a master-work of passion 
and grandeur) to be laid before the public. A finale 
to ‘Loreley,’ the only part of the opera which is 
complete,—possibly, a few Lieder and the ‘ Edipus’ 
Music,—and then we shall have all that is left of 
Mendelssohn! The movements now under notice 
had been carefully prepared ; and were played in a 
large, expressive, animated style, by Messrs. ‘Thomas, 
Mori, Weslake, and Guest. The first gentleman 
is now something like our best English leader, and 
(among first violins) reader of chamber music. 





Sr. James's. — Three most pleasant quarters 
of an hour are now to be insured to any one worth 
pleasing who will see and hear M. Chollet in the 
fragments from M. Paér’s ‘ Maitre de Chapelle, — 
which are given to exhibit that artist's comic powers 
in the personation of the somewhat hackneyed 
character “Jl fanatico.” M.Chollet, we perceive, 
is about further to appear in ‘ Le Roi d*Y vetot,’ and 
also in ‘Le Postillon.. We dare hardly promise 
half an hour's musical or dramatic entertainment to 
those who sit through ‘ Le Caid,’—cleverly though 
M. Ambroise Thomas writes for his orchestra, — 
charmingly though Madame Charton looks Virginie, 
the stray Paris milliner gone to seek her fortune in 
Algiers,—sufficiently though she masters the roulades, 
arpeggi, and trills lavished over her part to display 
its original representative, Madame Ugalde-Baucé, 
—and handsomely though Mr. Mitchell has placed 
this silly opera on the stage. Silly is the libretto to 
a degree which no panegyric can make seem wise. 
An Algerine functionary (M. Buguet), who gets 
nightly beaten in the dark by wicked marauders, 
—a Parisian perfumer (M. Lac), who tries to make 
his fortune on the Caid’s fears by promising him a 
detective talisman, and who nearly gets cheated into 
marrying the Caid’s daughter (Mdlle. Dannhauser), 
—a French drum-major (M. Nathan), whom the 
Moorish maid has chosen for herself,—a guardian of 
the Hareem (M. Chateaufort), whom le gros Tambour 
has bought over to his interest,—and a lively milliner, 
who is willing to open her shop for life in partnership 
with the scheming perfumer, and is proportionally 
disturbed at the idea of his marrying “a Mussul- 
woman,”—these are the principal characters and 
incidents. On ano less foolish libretto Rossini could 
build some of his most delicious music in *Corradino;’ 
but, alas! M. Thomas has not quite Rossini’s alche- 
mical power,—and, unable to turn trash into gold, 
his best skill has but wrought it up into tinsel, gay 
enough and ingenious in some of its filagree devices, 
but still obviously thin. Weare sorry for the mishap, 
—having long had good hopes of M. Thomas; nor 
should these be given up till he has failed to do 
justice to a comedy in music much better than ‘ Le 
Caid.’ The opera, however, — mainly, we must 
think, for Madame Charton‘s sake,—has been kindly 
received, 





Drury Lane.—Mr. Anderson appeared on Mon- 


day in the character of Othello,_the part of Iago 
being performed by Mr. Vandenhoff. The latter 
personation is well known—the former has not be- 
fore undergone the critical ordeal. Careful and 
elaborate in the extreme, it depends more on decla- 
mation than on passion. Miss Vandenhoff appeared 
as Emilia, and sustained the principal passages with 
vigour. Of Miss Addison’s Desdemona we have 
spoken on previous occasions. This lady requires 
greater variety of intonation, to give full effect to 
her conceptions. The mannerism which she has 
contracted must be thrown off ere she can hope to 
realize the promise of her early appearances. 


Otympic.—T. Corneille’s tragedy of ‘ Ariadne,’ 
translated by Mr. John Oxenford, was placed on the 
stage of this theatre on Monday; with Mrs, Mowatt 


as the heroine, — Miss F. Vining performing the 
part of Phedra, her sister. These characters are 
well contrasted by the French poet, and elaborately 
brought out in the usual rhetorical style of French 
dramatic art. For full three acts the same strain 
of declamation prevails; — and indeed throughout, 
so far as regards the loves of Ariadne and Theseus. 
But in the fourth act, the relation between the 
betraying and the confiding sister comes to be dis- 
tinctly illustrated,—and the fact that they are rivals 
for the love of the same man is exhibited with 
terrible force. The remorse of Phedra was very 
pathetically rendered by Miss F. Vining. In ex- 
pressing the conflicting passions of jealousy and 
despair, Mrs. Mowatt exhibited great energy, and 
displayed powers which characters less fertile in 
details have failed in illustrating. Mr. Oxenford 
has taken few liberties with the original text, beyond 
the omission of a scene and the general abridgment 
of the speeches. He has, however, altered the 
catastrophe. Instead of falling on the sword of 
Pirithous, Ariadne throws herself from a_beetling 
rock,— thus dying the death of Sappho for her 
Phaon. The situation is highly stage-effective,— 
and the curtain fell with unanimous applause. 

The play, as a whole, was judiciously cast, Mr. 
Davenport as Theseus and Mr. Ryder as Cnarus, 
were both well accomplished in the graces that be- 
come princes,—the former, besides, in that ardour 
which the real lover always and the stage lover so 
rarely possesses. The representation of the tragedy 
was varied by a change of place; three very beautiful 
scenes having been painted for the occasion, The 
costumes were rich and classical. 

With questionable judgment, a new farce was put 
up to follow the new tragedy :—as usual in such cases, 
it proved a failure. It was by Mr. Holl—and entitled 
‘A Husband Wanted.’ It depended on the acting 
of Mr. J. Reeve, who undertook the part of one 
of Wombwell’s showmen of wild beasts. He was 
very nervous. The audience became impatient, and 
expressed unequivocally their condemnation. 





Mvsicat anp Dramatic Gosstp.—More French 
operas! Besides ‘Le Caid,’ with Mr. Mitchell's 
troupe, done in its original language, we have this 
week had ‘The Valley of Andorre,’ sung through 
by Mr. Maddox's company (the cast being strong 
in ladies) and scraped through by his orchestra. 
Poor M. Halévy !—whose ears are used to a band 
complete “a quatre épingles,” what would he think 
of our London connoisseurship were he to begin 
his experiences thereof on such a barn-travestie 
of the niceties demanded by him from wood and 
wire? Would not such a piece of insular murder 
send him home singing his animated anti-Gal- 
lican chorus in ‘Charles VI.’ with double dili- 
gence? The Parisians are generally slow to un- 
derstand or to admit what we have individual in 
art or manners. The days when Madame de 
Boufllers, in the midst of a grand dinner, ordered up 
hot rolls (with a tureen full of melted butter) “for 
the English,” are not quite gone. Unless memory 
betrays us, Lovelace and his companions are discovered 
in ‘Clarisse Harlowe’ as holding high orgie over— 
ateapot! It is still by some persons supposed that 
a Briton must box every question to its solution. We 
recollect a worthy French musical professor of some 
importance who for some days after his arrival in 
our metropolis showed strange signs of low spirits 
and disappointment. Yet everything had been done 
for his delectation. He had been taken to the Opera, 
to a Philharmonic Concert, to Exeter Hall, to choice 
private music,—for aught we know, to that most un- 
Gallican of all vocal things, a madrigal dinner. It 
mattered not; he continued restless and doleful,— 
none of these treats, obviously, was what he had 
crossed to England to hear. One day, however,— 
Patience is aye rewarded at last--he came home 
beaming with smiles and satisfaction. He had caught 
a drayman at the corner of the street emitting a 
well-known vernacular exclamation, familiar in 
France as the Briton’s cry and nickname even in 
the old times of La Pucelle! Till M. H heard 
this “street-music” England had not been “the 
England of his dreams.” London had been con- 
sidered by him merely as Fata Morgana,—a place 
in which sights and shows are got up to mystify 
unprotected strangers, while the_real customs and 
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“ noises of the isle” are astutely concealed fray 
pilgrim. Now, to apply our anecdote. [; te 
than good M. H have the French profestion 
in general as regards our sayings and sing; ha 
however, the Atheneum now has a Teader 9, 

in Paris, we beg to assure all whom it concerns P- 
especially M. Halévy, that as regards English . 

tral accomplishment, Mr. Maddox’s band = 
place analogous to the drayman among pa 
talkers.—-We may speak of the Oxford Pod 
formance of ‘The Valley of Andorre’ Without an. 
logue or parable on some future day. ” 

The dates of the Philharmonic Concerts a 
follows:—March 4th and 18th; April 8thand ang 
May 6th and 20th; June 3rd and 17th. , 

The managers of the Wednesday Con 
determined to be blamed that her hated 
their own way.—Who can be silent under ane 
announcement as that of Herr Formes to cing “The 
Bay of Biscay’—a boisterous tenor ditty Worthleg 
as music, at best only endurable on the score of such 
Wapping nationality and animated delivery of the 
English words as a Braham could throw into it3 
Yet this was positively put forth as an attraction in 
last Wednesday's programme,—also a second-hand 
version of the trashy ‘Trab, trab, to the end of 
whose “trabs” the original songstress never seemai 
able to get. There are no terms to be kept with 
quackery such as the above. 

Considering the endless variety of amuse 
literary and musical, provided for the idle public ip 
part of this great Babylonic city, it would be 4 
hopeless and profitless labour to attempt to chronic 
them all. We are therefore content to acknowl 
ourselves indebted to the Daily News for the following 
notice of Mr. Wallbridge Lunn’s ‘ Literary and Musical 
Evening.’—“ This entertainment was given on Tue 
day evening. It consisted of a mélange of literary 
sketches written by Mr, Lunn, and read by himself, 
intermixed with songs composed by Henry C, Lun 
and Mr. Ashmore, and sung by Miss Thorton, 
Mr. Wallbridge Lunn is favourably known to the 
public as the author of ‘ Torrington Hall,’ ‘The 
Council of Four,’ and other successful works; and 
the sketches read by him last evening were elegant 
little pieces, written with a quiet humour, good-natured 
satire, and genial feeling, which reminded us nota 
little both of Goldsmith and of Washington Irving, 
‘The Ghost at the White Lion,’ in particular, was 
very much in the style of the American essayist. The 
sketches were read in an easy and colloquial manner, 
which was very pleasing. The lyrical pieces were not 
remarkable for novelty of thought; but they con 
tained natural sentiments and feelings, expressed in 
graceful and musical verse. The music was of a 
similar character; not very original, but written in 
a pure style, extremely melodious, and perfectly in 
accordance with the spirit of the poetry. They were 
admirably sung by Miss Thornton,—a young lady who 
is rapidly rising in her profession; and were delicately 
accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. Henry Lunn 
We were especially pleased with the serenade 
‘Beneath thy casement,’ composed by Mr. H 
Lunn,—and with the ballad ‘ Let us be joyous,’ by 
Mr. Ashmore, which last was loudly encored. The 
whole entertainment was received with warm 4p 
plause by a numerous audience.” 

We have received the following note :— 

Would you state as in answer to a correspondent, or ia 
any other way, where the authority can be found for ascrib- 
ing the words of Handel’s Serenata, ‘ Acis and Galatea’ to 
Gay, as is done in the printed libretto (Novello)? Thetr 
dition is borne out by the style; but it is not readily 
in books. Is it not said that Gay in this was aided by Pope 


and Garth? but where is the contemporary — +* 





The Biographia Dramatica makes no question com 
cerning the matter. An earlier masque,  Acis and 
Galatea,’ by Motteux, set by Eccles, was 

in 1701. The“ English Pastoral Opera, in three aet, 
by John Gay,” with Handel's music, was “performed 
at the Haymarket, in 1732.” The same authoniy 
gives 1782 as the date of the published edition of 
the Serenata, with Gay’s name as author. 

“ When daffodils begin to peer,” and our shop 
windows are starred and spangled with valentines— 
then, also, is the chirping of Opera-rumour heard iB 
Lane, Garden, Market, and Arcade, This February, 
however, the first report which has reached ug 8 
merely a linnet’s note;—in every sense of the rs 
being an on dit that Mr. Lumley is once again T 


ally, being 
two for Ita 
bility [vide . 

Onc 
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—_— “ ** Madame Ugalde- 
, hat “ pretty warbler,’ } e Ug 
ig the Opéra Comique of Paris to Her 
‘5 Theatre. This we hardly conceive pro- 
=. on the hypothesis of Madame Sontag’s 


Moye 
— since, how the two ladies—both executive 


: tin ouli rom dramatic soprani—could be 
re Se comeetion in the same theatre, it is 
a to divine: Madame Sontag, let us add emphati- 
ally, being the more attractive and available of the 

. for Italian opera, in spite of the piquant voln- 
hity [wide Ath. No. 1120] of the accomplished French 
igdy. Once again, let us cry “loud as Cassandra,” 

“for this, or for the other rowlade singer, but for 
- a composer. Unless some such Phenix 
. watly be found and fostered, our Italian 
on theatres at no distant date will virtually 
vers toexist. Would that our cry might reach some 

the young maestri, as well as the managers. 

Signor Beletti, it is said, will accompany Mdlle. 
Lind in her tour to the United States. The entre- 
x, by the way, on the occasion is, we believe, 
Mr Barnum, who brought General Tom Thumb to 

sland —A correspondent of the Gazette Musicale 
isforms us that Madame Favanti has been giving 
asort of concert in costume (after the fashion of 
Madame Bishop) at Brussels. 





MISCELLANEA 

The Vernon Gift.—It is known that when Mr. 
Vernon presented his collection of pictures to the 
mation, he included in the gift three pictures for 
which he had given commissions, but which were 
then upon the easels of the respective artists.—The 
picture by Eastlake is finished. It is a repetition of 
the subject of ‘The Escape of the Carrara Family,’ 
painted for Mr. Morrison, and exhibited in the Royal 
‘Academy in 1834. ‘The picture is what the Italians 
wuld calla replica, not a copy of the original. * * 
The posthumous commission to Mr. Landseer is, we 
believe, nearly completed. There only remains that 
@ Mr. Mulready—and then Mr. Vernon’s inten- 
tons will be fulfilled. —Art-Journal. 

The Arctic Regions.—It becomes a nervous thing 
oreport a discovery of land in these regions without 
wtually landing on it, after the unfortunate mistake 
fo thesouthward; but, as far as a man can be certain 
tho has 130 pair of eyes to assist him, and all agree- 
ig, 1 am certain we have discovered an extensive 
od. I think, also, it is more than probable that 
thee peaks which we saw are a continuation of the 
nage of mountains seen by the natives off Cape 

(coast of Asia), mentioned by Baron Wrangell 
inhis Polar voyages.—Capt. Kellet’s Report. 

Mrs. Chalmers’s Pension.—By the death of Mrs. 
Chalmers, widow of the celebrated Dr. Chalmers, 
imall pension lapses to the Crown. The original 
an was 2001, but it appears to have been portioned 
at among the widow and her seven daughters.— 
Guardian, 

4 New Moving Power.—F or some days past crowds 
lave been collected on our quays, watching and 
qmmenting on the novel construction of a vessel 
thich has suddenly made its appearance in our 
prt—and is well calculated, we must own, by its 
‘pearance to excite the curiosity of which we 
ek, Figure to yourself a boat without masts, 
Tihout chimney—with no trace of sails or of steam 
—rith not even the shadow of an oar: and yet the 
wel glides rapidly on as if some invisible spirit 
drcted its movements! Le Port de Marseille (the 
une of this strange boat) is the invention of a 
Trench engineer of the name of M. Lientier. It is 
wiked by means of a simple lever. If his promises 
‘efaully realized, who can estimate the vast results 
@ this discovery to our navigation ?—Courier de 


Ur. Holbrook’s New Life-boat.—_We have been 
uch interested by the examination of a model of 
dnewly constructed life-boat, the invention of Mr. 
LY, Holbrook, of Hull. The hull of the boat is 

and substantial, and appears admirably 
tapted to resist the severest concussions of the 
tra The framework of this hull is entirely com- 
wed of wrought iron, covered with net. The body 
vessel consists of six compartments, containing 

or“ floaters,” perfectly air-tight, and so sepa- 

Mel from each other that in the event of one or 





*aeof them being punctured, the buoyancy of the 
‘at Would be still preserved. The floaters are | 


warranted not to break, burst or rust. The peculi- 
arity of the vessel consists in this, that —strange 
as it may sound to some of our readers—it has no 
“bottom,” except a slight framework of cordage 
or netting; the object of this arrangement being to 
allow the water to rise within the boat to the level 
of that without, and so to secure a permanent ballast 
of water, which will preclude the possibility of the 
vessel being capsized in a heavy sea—the great 
problem hitherto unsolved by the inventors of life 
preservers. By the plan thus briefly and imperfectly 
described, the countervailing properties of buoyancy 
and steadiness are perfectly secured. The only ob- 
jection that would oppose itself to the efficacy of Mr. 
Holbrook’s life-boat is, the difficulty of manceuvring 
a vessel of such breadth of beam; but we under- 
stand that it is intended to be kept on board ship, 
and so constructed that it may be stowed away with 
great facility. Another objection, that the admission 
of the water would not be exactly conducive to the 
comfort of those inside the boat, would hardly be 
insisted on by the most fastidious with the alterna- 
tive of an ocean grave before them. The internal 
arrangements are complete. They include con- 
trivances for carrying fresh water, spirits, matches, 
wood, articles of wearing apparel, &c., with an ap- 
paratus for boiling coffee and broiling meat. The 
boat also carries a reflecting lamp, fire balls, blue 
lights, a rocket with 300 feet of line, a horn, and an 
alarm bell. It is steered by means of an oar. Ad- 
ditional or extra “ floaters,” used as bulwarks in | 
smooth water, inclose masts, sails, and oars, which 
can be taken out and made use of at sea if occasion 





require. It has already been approved by the Lords 
of the Admiralty, the Masters ef the Trinity House, 
and several eminent scientific authorities—and been | 
tested on the Humber, off Southend, and elsewhere. 
Mr. Holbrook is collecting a subscription to enable 
him to complete a larger model of his boat, which he 
purposes exhibiting on the river Thames. — Times. 

Captain Fitzmaurice’s Rotary Engine.—Several 
private trials have taken place at Taplow-on-the- 
Thames with a rotary engine, which has been brought 
to its present working condition by Captain the Hon. 
W. E. Fitzmaurice (late 2nd Life Guards) and his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Harford. The engine is very 
simple, merely consisting of two pieces so mathe- 
matically arranged that the interior part works in 
the outer with the greatest ease, being free from dead 
points, and without the slightest vibration, however 
great the velocity. It has no springs or packing, 
and the parts meet each other so harmoniously as 
only to give a humming noise like a spinning top, 
and is not in the least liable to get out of order, the 
wear being perfectly uniform throughout. The entire 
motion being a rolling instead of a cutting one, the 
engine will last long without repair, as the surfaces 
become case-hardened in a very short space of time. 
The trials took place in the presence of several 
scientific gentlemen and engineers of eminence in 
their profession, in a frigate’s pinnace, the engine 
being constructed for the Government. The boat is 
of 10 tons burden, carrying a load of 54 tons, and 
drawing 4 feet of water. She is 32 feet long and 
8 feet breadth of beam, made for carrying men and 
carronades, but not in any way calculated for speed, 
and yet the engine of 10-horse power, occupying 
a space 21 by 7 inches, drove a screw-propeller of 
3 feet in diameter and 4 feet pitch with such velocity 
as to make 200 revolutions in a minute, the motion 
being given on the direct-action principle. Although 
the boat was not at all calculated for speed, she was 
propelled against the stream a distance of two miles 
in 20 minutes, equal, allowing for the strength of 
the current, to 8 miles an hour. The engine weighs 
considerably less than 1 ewt. to each horse-power, and 
requires much less fuel than the ordinary engines, and 
is so easily set in motion, graduated to any velocity, 
or stopped, that a boy of twelve years of age might 
manage it with one hand. It was made under the 
superintendence of M. Bulman, jun. of Croydon, 
Capt. Fitzmaurice makes no secret of the inven- 
tion, but shows its interior freely, as it is intended 
for the public service. An engine of 100-horse 
Power on Capt. Fitzmaurice’s construction would only 
Occupy a space of 6 feet by 2 feet.— Times. 
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In ) 12mo. cloth, price 5s, 
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CHEAP RE- — OF MR. AINSWORTH'S Works 


This day is published, 
RICHTON. Complete in One Volume, 


price ls, boards; or ria éd. cloth. 


Now ready, 
ROOKWOOD. Complete, price 1s. boards. 
or 1s, 6d. cloth. . 


Also, 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 
boards ; or - 6d. cloth. 
ndon: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
_ Sold by all oe ae Newsmen, and at all Rs ailway Stations 
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‘ Now rea New Lditic 
HOT OGENIC™ “WANIPL L ATION, Part I, 
Price 18., by post, 1s. 4d. By ROBERT J. BINGHAM. 
This work contains all the improvements and discoveries that 
have been recently made in the Photogenic Art as applied & 
paper, together with a full description of the method of producing 
the Negative Pictures on Plates of Glass. 
Part II. price 1s. contains full instructions for practising the 
Dag searrectzpe. 
George Knight & Sons, Foster-lane, London, 
Of whom may be obtained all the apparatus and materials re 
quisite in the practice of the Art.—Sole Agents for Voightlande 
and Sons’ Photographic Lenses. 
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en Anglais. Ouvrage des ’ 
sexes. Par A. R. de SIONT. ARCIS ets 
de Francais et d’Histoire. 

London: C aw, 131, 
court, , Fleet: street. 
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ISTOIRE de FRANCE, depuis les Gaules 
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S. A. MAYEUR, Professeuss 


Fleet-strect ; J. 0. Clarke, Raquet- 
OOKS REDUCED IN PRICE in cm 


sequence of the Publisher (Mr. Tait, Edinburgh) havisg 
retired from business :— 


BROWN’ (Dr. T.) LECTURES on ETHICS, 
with Preface by Dr. Chalmers; post Svo. reduced from 88. 6d. toé, 
BROWN’S PHILOSOPHY of the MIND, 
carefully corrected from the original MS.; Sixtcenth Réition, 


beautifully printed ; with Life of the ae by Dr. Welsh. Por 
trait and Index; 4 vols. 8vo, (22. 28.) 1. & 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of DAVID 
HUME, by J. H. Barton, Esq. ; 2 vols. 8yo. (Il. 58.) 15% 


JAMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY 
and SUPPLEMENT; Abridged by John Johnstone, Esq; we 
large vol. Syo. (11. 18.) 128. 

by Joba 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY, 


Mills, Esq. (163.) 93, 


TYTLER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, L- 
brary Edition, (the Third) 7 vols. Syo, (42, 4s.) 2. 12s. 6d, 


A. & C. Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London 


Just published, 
AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF = CELEBRATED 
WORK OF BALM 
ROTESTANTISM. AND. CATHOLICITY 
compared in their Effects upon the Civilisation of — 
Edited by C. J. HANFORD, Esq. 8vo. double columns, % 
pee = bb edition — the whole of the 3 vols. F 
edition, besides a general Index, 

“This work hi as not undeservedly been translated into Engi 
French, and Italian. Moderate in its tone, tolerant in neo 
ments, and on the whole candid in its statements, it is one 0 A 
few works of religious controversy that maintain throughout 
philosophic character and spirit.”"— Atheneum. ined s 

“ This is a translation of a Spanish work which has atta’ 
European celebri +. «» There is a great deal both o 
and : egant illustration i in the work.”—Ch: istian Remembront, 
3 In aenary point of view the work is able and even elegau! 

pectato: 

_ This i is one of the most important, interesting, and reneiale 
works of our age; amply enough of itself to create & reputation, 
not only for its author, but forthe country from whichite =e 
= that country is Spain. It is of the a saat 

rior!) to which Gibbon’s “Decline and th ‘Middl 
"Essay eo Civilization, or Hallam’s Literature 0 atm 9 
Ages,’ belong or profess to belong; for no one who has no 
these books, with the 0 ig 5 et reid “denis 4 immessuradl 
superiority—its profoun et pe rea rong 
largeness and real liberality of i 's vastness ¢ fait te 
calmness and clearness of Tach vite “feuity an pee 
illustration—its simple eloquence—its deep, bi Morning Pett 

London: James Burns, 17, Portmanstreet. 
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SLATER'S PUBL LICATIONS FOR FEB. 1. 


M UNMASKED, from the French 
etre GOURARD. 12mo. boards, illustrated, 1s, 
» WOMAN in the NINETEENTH CEN- 
By MARGARET S. FULLER. The First of SLATER’S 
cay NO LIBRARY for Parlour Table and Railway Carriage, 
auLIN boards, with Portrait of the Queen, le, 


"4 THE ENCHANTED LAKE. By Grorars 
yp. The F Fourth of SLATER’S UNIVERSAL SERIE 
soo. crimson cloth, gilt, 1s. each. 
4, VOICES of the NIGHT, and other Poems. 
ey W.LONGFELLOW. The Thirteenth of SLATER’S 
in SERIES. 16mo. green cloth, gilt, 1s. each, 
The 


STE EOME. By Miss Sepewicr. 
ait of SLATER’S HOME LIBRARY. 12mo. fancy cover, 


MER’S NEIGHBOURS, Vol. 1 
: CBRENER’S 3 SHILLING SERIES, . 


RS, Vol. If. on Feb, 15, 18. 
fie SEIGHBOU _Ger orge hater, 252, Strand. 


Now ready, 
crown Svo, cloth, with Nine Engravings, price 28, 
y 
ITTLE HERBERT’S MIDSUMMER 
HOLIDAYS and their ANUsEEES S; or, CON VER- 
TONS on ORNITHOLC By EMILY ELIZABETH 
EMENT, Authoress « Catechism of Familiar Things,’ 
Dee aset Little } Herbert he his Mother on Zoology,’ &e. 
strations by F. G. Sancent. 
P TURN FROM SctooL— —Description of Orni- 
l ‘HE FORSAKEN 
a!,and the Spots chosen by different Birds for 
= Breeding. LV. Tue Ostricu—The Dinornis, or 
dofN land, &c. V. Birps oF Prey—The Eagle, 
Valeo and Owl kinds. VJ. A Vasir as THE FarMm-YARD— 
c Poultry—Birds of the Pie kind. VII. Sonc Brrps—The 
san tmey VIL Tue Craxe ktND—More Treasures for the 
—The Visit to the Menageric—Expi- 
» Return to Schocl—Conelusion. 
an easy and gracious way of attracting the 
ntion of little ones to her less« fs on birds and animals by 
rg, dialogues and anecdotes suited to their capacities. The 
pent little whey deals with the subject of Birds; and whether 
’ idea on the mysteries of the farm- yard, 
ross the desert in pursuit of the ostrich, | 
in search of the lordly eagle, the effect 
attention is kept up by variety and apposite- 
Athencun, 
Ity the same Author, 
Price 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, with numerous Engravings, 
Recently published, 
(NVERSATIONS of LITTLE HERBERT 
and his MOTHER, on ZOOLOGY; or, The CLASS 
WAG 1A. 
is llement has amply , Proved her ability as a practical 
ational writer, by the admirable ‘atechism of Familiar 
which has ete become a text-book in schools. She is 
1g a clear comprehension of her subject 
n concise and simple de scriptions. 
ld be put into the han children. 
et ove for the most attractive branch of 
dye, There is a fine poetic feeling and beautiful 
ne which will render Miss Willement’s charming little 
children of a larger growth than those for whom 
writ en. We most cordially recommend it to the 
eachers ; and while on the subject, we cannot 
ting th e fol! »wing brief but sensible remarks :— 
hing pleases children so well as novelty 
in 9 ading for exercise, it is a great 
tter is entertaining, — something 
pace and apply tothe habits of every- 
in a style as nearly resembling that of co nyersa- 
J eet with the rules of grammar and purity of 
o. On this plan, then, have I written the little work now 
sted. I have not thought it needful either to measure the 
us into those of short and easy syllables, or seek the casiest 
ener age ¢ of the different subjects: considering that as 
at one time or another, learn both to pronounce 
them, the sooner they _ familiar with them the 
will succeed in both.’ ”"— Hood ‘ayazine, 
is one of those books which ane to be in every infant 
ie, = le and corre apne of, essential importance. 
ere & ’ In ae, this kind 


fir the purpose of e iti g the emulation and curiosity of the 
Explanations of s terms are given at the end of each 
jon.” ‘he work is illustrated by some well-engraved 
i we think it forms a desirable addition to the school 
—Norfolk Chronicle, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


ILEMENT’S CATECHISM of FAMI- 
LIAR THINGS, and the Events which led to their Dis- 
y! mprovement ; with a Short Explanation of some of 
tincipal Natural Phenomena. For the Use of Schools and 

Pinte Families. Price 3a, 
Se tribution to the infant cause of Learning made 


A orapact and well-printed editi 


of a most useful book for 
a; w.d, indeed, a book of refe 


ee fora + nes 
errold’s Weekly Newspaper. 
“A novel and very useful peculiarity of this Catechistic Com- 
tun is the insertion of the —— of the no difficult words 
hee eurring in each answer at the end of it...... The work, 
ral alcfated is explanations, is copious, ponent oy explicit, 
caleulated to blend in the youthful mind entertainment 
impressive, with instruction that shall be perma- 
“lh "Hood's Magazine , 
‘mtaing descriptions—concise, but perfectly clear and accu- 
M pearl five hundred pw Ph in daily use among us. It is 
4saschool book and a book of reference, and many 
pany, tain exe essential and necessary information from its 
te nt] rempend it to all who are intrusted with the 
= wee z; 
ase fl a me 


We ‘recommend it to the atten 
rs.” — Essex Standard. 
Meus: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
28, Urrer GoWER-STREET, and 27, Ivy-LANE, PATERNOSTER- 
ROW. 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 
| 


| SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS, 

| Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Serics of 
Elementary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to 
the wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 





















































| and brief for the memory; and the Elements of each Science 


are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 


I. 
FIFTH EDITION, 


A 8 Y 8 TEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Manente of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 
By Greorce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. Gd. cloth. 


Il. 
NEW EDITION. 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


in which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various 
purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 
By Grorcr Dar-ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. Gd. cloth. 


Ill. 
THIRD EDITION, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By Gronrce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d, 


THIRD EDITION, Just Published, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and 
the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 


By Grorce Dartey, A.B. 
Price 3s. Gd, cloth. 

«‘ For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
and Algebra.”—Library of Useful Knowledge, article ‘ Me- 
chanics.’ 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY, 


By Georce Dartey, A.B. 
In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 

** There is a vast deal of astronomical information con- 

veyed in a most winning and unassuming manner in this 
delightful little volume, which, not less for the novelty of 
its plan, than the extent of its ‘intelligence, reflects infinite 
credit on the taste and talents of its projector and editor 
Mr, Darley, "—Sun, April 5, 1830, 





JACKSON ON THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER—. 
5 enone = cor 


(THE CHRIS TI AN CHARACTER: Six Ser 
mons, preached in Lent. 
By JOHN JACKSON, M.A. 
Rector of St. James, W cotmineter, and Chaplain i in Ordinary to 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s ¢ Destine ard, and Waterloo-place. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED— 


THE CAXTONS: A Famity Picture. 
Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, 
post 8vo. Price 31s. éd. 


AYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and 

other POEMS. By WILLIAM E. AYTOUN, Professor of 

Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh. Second Edition. With 
an Appendix. Price Ys. elegantly bound in gilt cloth. 


"TEN YEARS of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND. 

MDCCCXXXIIL to MDCCCXLIIL, with Preliminar te 
torical Ketrospect from MDLX. By JAMES BRYCE, D.D. In 
two vols. 8vo. Price 2le. 


MEMOIRS of SIR WILLIAM KIRKALDY, 

of GRANGE, Knight Commander of French Horse, Lord 
of the Secret Council, and Governor of the Castle of Edinburgh for 
Mary Queen of Scots. In post 8vo. Price 10s. 6 


OEMS of FELICIA HEMANS. Chronologi- 
cally arranged ; with Illustrative Notes; a Selection of Con- 
temporary C riticisms ; ; and a Portrait of the Author, engraved by 
Finden, from the Bust by Fletcher. In one volume, royal 8yo. 
Price One Guinea. 





By 
Bart. In three vols. 


I IFE in the ‘FAR WEST.’ By the late 
4 GEORGE F. RUXTON, Esq. Author of’ * Travels in 
Mexico,’ In crown 8vo. Price 63. 


EAVES from the JOURNAL of a 
4 SUBALTERN, during the CAMPAIGN in the PUNJAUB, 
18i€-9. In one volume, small 8vo, Price 6s. 


| AMILTON’S ANNALS of the PENINSU- 

LAR CAMPAIGNS. A New Edition. Revised and Aug- 
mented by FREDERICK HARDMAN, Author of * Peninsular 
Scenes and Sketches,’ &c. In one y olume 8vo. Price 163 


ETTERS onthe TRUTHS contained in POPU- 


4 LAR SUPERSTITIONS. By HERBERT MAYO, M.D. 
In post 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. 


HUpson's BAY; or, Every-Day Lire 
ENES IN THE WILDS OF ‘Norrn America. By ROBERT 
M. BALLANTYNE. Crown 8yo. with Illustrations. “Price 9s. 


45, George-street, Edinburgh ; 37, Paternoster-row, London. 


ALISON’S 


HISTORY OF EUROPE 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION IN 1789 TO THE 
BATTLE OF WATERLOO IN 1815. 


I. 
THE SEVENTH EDITION, in 20 Vols. 
Crown 8vo. with a Copious Index, handsomely bound in 
cloth, price 64 


II. 

A LIBRARY EDITION, in Demy 8vo. 
on Superfine Paper, to range with the Standard Editions 
of the English Historiaus. This Edition is Emper.- 
LISHED WiTH Porteatrs. Tobe completed in Fourteen 
Volumes, including a Copious Index, price 15s. eac 

A limited number is printed on thick paper, in Royal 
Octavo, with proof impressions of the Portraits. 


Ill. 


EPITOME OF ALISON’S HISTORY 
OF EUROPE. Third Edition,in One Volume, post 8vo, 
e 78. 6 
Pri ‘Belcction of Maps is published as an Atias to illus 
trate the Epitome, price 7a, 


IV. 
a] ¥ ~ TIC =) r 
ATLAS TO ALISON'S HISTORY OF 
EUROPE. Constracted ood arranged, under uper- 
intendence of Mr. AM rig’ , by ALEX ANDE ie MET EE 
JOUNSTON, F.R G.S. F.G.8., Author of the Physical 
and National 4 Atloses. 
IN CROWN QU UARTO, uniform with the Seventh 
Edition of a History, price 2U. 12s. 6d. bound in cloth 
IN DEMY QUARTO, to range with the E arly Editions 
in Demy Svo., price 32. 138. 6d. bound in cloth 
iE- SUE, chronologically arranged, publishing in 
Monthly Parts with the ef Edition of the History, 
Dem re price 38. 6¢ 
THE SAME IN ROYAL QUARTO, to ~ “iia 
the Royal Bo. Library Edition, price 48, 6d, ea 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


t 
THE MILITARY LIFE OF JOHN 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. With some Account of 


his Contemporaries, In 8yo, price 18. With Map and 
Plans of Battles, &. 


It. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF POPULA- 


TION, and their Connexion with Human Happiness 
Two Vols. 8vo. price 3ua, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 





EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
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In a few days. 
ADDISON'S ALPHABETICAL ARMY LIST, 
HOWING, at a single glance, to the Civilian as 
b> well as to the Military Man, the Name, Grade, Regiment, Stand- 
ing in the Army, and Quarters of every Officer (including the Civil 
Staff) in Her Majesty’s Service, corrected up to the Ist of January, 
. Price 28. 6 
acoulinasse London: W.S. Orr & Co. Paternoster-row. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 





I. 
Incr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work, 


{UCLID'S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
4 GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
BUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. : ° 
Author of the* History of Maritime and Inland Discovery, 
*The Negroland of the Arabs.’ &c. 

« Thisis the best edition of the Elements which has yet appeared. 
By the occasional use of algebraic symbols for words, the author 
has both shortened and Cyr the oy ae geome 

i ysis in the ndix are of gr A 
th. Supplementary, Propositions will be found useful both to 





P 'y Prop 
ils and teachers.”—Athenaum. ‘ ‘ 

wis: neat and cheap wor = Cee entveneal Loge be a 

i dy. divested of the diffusiveness with whic 
yom ay i itions. Mr. Gester has added an 
‘Appendix of additional matter to exercise the student, and pre- 
fixed a very sensible eefees on bn utility of the study and the 
best mode of pursuing it.”—Spectator. 

~ Mr. Cooley seems simost to wish to contradict his own motto, 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry, for following in thesteps 
of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the volume of the 
work, as well as the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele- 
ments are some remarks on the study of mathematics, as valuable 
for the elegance of their style as for the correctness of their rea- 
goning.”—Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal. 

* Mr. Cooley has produced an edition of Euclid’s Elements, which 
for brevity, clearness, and discerning attention to the wants of 

earners, cannot be easily cure q hen we add that it is re- 
markable for its typographica neatness, that its form is convenient 
and price moderate, we fag Fee in predicting for it an exten- 
sive circulation.”— Dublin University Magazine, : 

“ The introductory essay to this edition of Euclid, ‘ On the Study 
of Mathematics,’ contains some sensible and judicious remarks, 
especially as the Editor intends his book for the use of schools.... 
On the whole, we oaprone Lg ae ry to a Be all that could 

make the study of Euclid easy to inners.” , 
— . . Cumbridge Chronicle. 


If. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PRO PO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid : 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements, for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. U poses of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it by 
new Diagrams. . 2 
“The propositions are demonstrated, in most instances, in the 
plainest and neatest manner ; so that the work may justly claim 
(what it professes) to be a HELP TO TEACHERS.”—Scholastic Journal. 
“Tne Ke contains a collection of deduced propositions calcu- 
lated to make the learner familiar with the chief properties of geo- 
metrical figures.”— Dublin University Magazine. | 
* Will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of the 
Mathematics.”— New Monthly Magazine. A 
“ The propositions, given as exercises in the valuable Appendix, 
are demonstrated in the Key, which must, therefore, become a very 
important volume in the eves of the ambitious and inquiring class 
of students.”— United Service Gazette. 


11. 
In feap. 8vo. price 18. 6d. i 
(ooLeY’s FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with theEnunciations, 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. London. 





*x* At the request of numerous Subscribers, the price of 
THE TKEE ROSE has been reduced from 4a, 6d. to 38. 6d. (post 


Tree.) 
H E RE E ROS E. 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS for its FORMATION and 
CULTURE, illustrated by 24 Woodcuts. — . am 
printed from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, with additions. 


Contents, 

Annual ine time, principle; Shoots and buds, choice of 

of execution, &c. Shoots fur budding upon, and 
Binding up their arrangement 
Budding knife Shoots, keeping even, 
Budding, time of year, day,time| moving thorns 
of day, state of the plant, care | Shortening wild shoots 
of buds Stocks, planting out for budding 
Sudding upon body upon ; the means of procuring ; 
jad, insertion of, into stock colour, age, height; sorts for 
different species of Rose; 
taking up, trimming roots, 
sending a distance, shortening 
heads, &c. ; saw proper for the 
purpose. 


GRAFTING, 


Aphides, to keep down 
Free-growers, remarks on 


and re- 


ud, preparation of, for use 

uds, dormant and pushing 

uds, failing 

uds, sew oaely of 

Caterpillars, slugs, and snails, to 
destroy 

Causes of success 

Dormant buds, theory of re- 

planting with explained ower 4 

Guards against wind Graft, binding up and finishing 

Labellin, Grafting, advantage of 

] i fi Grafting, disadvantage of 

March pruning Operation in different months 

Mixture for healing wounds Preliminary observations — 

Planti out, arrangement of ogue and brief de- 


5 scription of a few sorts 
Pruning for transplantation Scion, preparation and inser- 
Pushing eye, spring treatment; tion o: 

of dwarf shoots from Scions, choice and arrangement 
Roses, different sorts on the 
same stoc 
Roses, short list of desirable 
sorts for budding with a 
pushing eye 





0} 

Stock, preparation of. 
APPENDIX. 

A selection of varieties 

Sap-bud, treatment of Comparison between budding 

Shaye of trees and grafting. 
Also, just published, price 1s. 6d., free by post 1s. 10d. 

ABELS FOR THE HERBARIUM, 
4 consisting of the Names of the 
CLASSES, ALLIANCES, ORDERS, AND SUB-ORDERS 





of 
‘PROFESSOR LINDLEY’S VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM, 


Bo printed, in large type, that they can be cut out and pasted into 
Tue Heapariom. 


London: 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden. 





CHEAPEST WORK ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
KETCHES in NATURAL HISTORY — 
\2 HISTORY of the MAMMALIA, with upwards of 600 En- 
gravivgs. 3 vols. strongly bound in cloth, price 78. 6d. 
__ ©, Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 


NOTICE !__SECOND EDITION. 
Now ready, at all the Booksellers, 7s. 6d. bound, 
HE CIVIL WAR in HUNGARY in 1848-9, 
with the Personal Adventures of an Austrian Officer in the 
Army of the Ban of Croatia. 
JAPIER’S SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


2 vols. small &vo., with numerous Illustrations. 


THE NEW MILITARY NOVEL— 
—‘COUNTRY QUARTERS,” By the COUNTESS of 
BLESSINGTON. 3 vols. 
W. Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Marl borouch-street. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH: a Brograpny. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
(Forming Vol. L. of the Popular Library.) 

“The reader of Irving’s book will resign himself into the hands 
of his biographer, and be carried on to the last page in uninter- 
rupted gratification.”— Blackwood’s Magazine for February. 

Also, price One Shilling, ™ 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN. By W.R. 
EMERSON. 

London: George Routledge & Co. Soho-square; and all Book- 

sellers, Newsmen and Railway Stations. 








THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 

In 18mo. price 28. 6d. half-bound. the Sth edition of 
PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND for CHILDREN : in Letters from a Father to his 

Son. With Questions. 
By GEORGE DAVYS, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author (lately published), 
Letters on the Elements of Roman History. 
(With Frontispiece.) 2s. 


THE LATE REV. ROBERT ANDERSON. 
In small 8vo. price 6s. the 5th edition of 
RACTICAL RELIGION exemplified by LET- 
TERS and PASSAGES from the LIFE of the late Rev. 
ROBERT ANDERSON, Perpetual Curate of Trinity Chapel, 
Brighton. By the Hon. Mrs. ANDERSON. 
___ Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


ARNOLD'S NEW CLASSICAL ATLAS. 
In 8vo. price 78. 6d. (containing 15 Maps, coloured in outline), 

FIRST CLASSICAL ATLAS; intended as a 

. Companion to the‘ Historia Antique Epitome.’ 
Edited by the Rev. THOMAS KEKCHEVER AKNOLD, M.A. 
Kector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
“ These Maps are executed with great accuracy, and apparently 
quite free from that indistinctness and disproportion which are 
the great faults of all oursmall maps. We think Mr. Arnold suc- 
cessful here as always: and he has done his part to render geo- 
graphy, as it should be, an additional inducement for work.” 
- ss Guardian, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


NEW HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE FOR SCHOOLS. 


In 12mo. price 6. 6d. 
HISTORY of EUROPE, and her DEPEN- 


DENCIES, during the last Four Centuries. For the Use 
of Young Persons and Schools. By the Author of ‘A History of 


France. 
Edited by the Rev. JOHN SEDGWICK, M.A. 
Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford ; 
And One of the Masters in the Ordnance School, Carshalton. 
Kivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 








ARNOLD AND PAUL'S HANDBOOKS OF GEOGRAPHY 
AND HISTURY. 


™ In 12mo. price 43. 6d. 
ANDBOOK of MEDIAZVAL GEOGRA- 
PHY and HISTORY. Translated feom the German of 
PUTZ. By the Rev. R. B. PAUL, M.A., Vic f St. ine’ 
Bristol. and late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. ae, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had (lately published), by the same Baitors, 
The Handbook of Ancient Geography and His- 


tory. 63. 6d. 
The Handbook of Modern Geography and History 
isnearlyready, 
MAITLAND’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HISTORY OF 
THE KEFORMATION, 
In 8vo. price 158, 
{SSAYS on SUBJECTS connected with the 
REFORMATION in ENGLAND. 
Bomet eset: 8. K. MAITLAN D. DD. PRS. FSA. 
jometime Librarian to the late Archbist f Canterb d 
Keeper of the MSS. at Lambeth,” 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author (uniformly printed), 
The Dark Ages ; Essays illustrating the Religion 
and Literature of the 9th, lvth, 11th, and 1%h Centuries. Second 


edition. 128, 
\a vr 
NION ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
(FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES.) 
Cornhill and Baker-street, London ; College-green, Dublin ; and 
Esplanade, Hamburgh. 
Instituted a.p. 1714 
WILLIAM NOTTIDGE, Esq. Chairman. 

NICHOLAS CHARRINGTON, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 

The Life Bonus of the year 1848 has been declared, and, with the 
exception of a reserve of 20,0001. (to accumulate towards the next 
bonus, in 1855), is payable upon and with the sum insured. 

, The following will show the annual amount of Bonus on Poli- 
cies for 1,0001., effected in Great Britain, according to the ages of 
the Lives when assured :— 

Agewhen AmountofPremium Bonus 
olicy received in for the 

effected. last Seven Years. same time. 

. 1522. 108. 10d. 1052, | Being about 70 percent. on 
~ a tite * \_ such amount of Premium. 
105%. Being 6 per cent. ditto. 





«2374. 14a, i 
Tr BEWIS, Secretary. 
FIRE INSURANCE in all its branches. including the rent of 
houses, and profits returned on septennial insurances. 





ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIF 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York = INSU, 
Low rates are charged by this Company, thus givin, . 
bones Hy lieu ofa ros — ond uncertain one. om mR 
1¢ Premiums for Female lives ave b 
Fire Insurances on favourable terms, a edad 
Prospectuses may be had of the 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale. 12, Wellines 
r. Henry Dinsdale, 12. Wellington-st s 
Or Mr. W. L. NEWMAN 
Actuary aud Secretary, York, 
» Se 
ORPORATION of the AMICABL 


SOCIETY fora PERPETUAL ASSURANC 
Incorporated by Charter of Queen yams | vei 
on, 





Office, 50, Fleet-street, Lond 


The Rt, Hon. the Earl of Deven} Ch 
e on. the Earl of Devon. | Charley Fi 
Richard Bentley. Esa Sir Willian Megat 
‘rancis tt, M.D. Mark Be eacock 
Richard Holmes Coote, Esq. James Pulman bes By, 
John Ebenezer Davies, Esq. John Round, Esq. é 
Welbore Ellis, Esq. — ‘ Theophilus Thompson, MD. 
The Amicable Society is the oldest Institution in existence 
granting Assurances on Lives. There is no Proprietary body, 
the whole of the profits belong to the assured. Policies are. baad 
either on the principle of an immediate participation in 
plus capital in case of death, or on the bonus principle. The hanes 
is appropriated every seventh year, and may be applied jp 
reduction of the future premiums, or surrendered for an imme 
payment of money. Assurances are likewise granted for specified 
or fixed sums, at reduced rates of premium, and on 
tingency depending on the duration of life. re 
= THOMAS GALLOWAY, Registry, 
a 
N ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
LN COMPANY. Established in 1809, and incorportel 
Royal Charter. London Offices, 4, New Bank-Luildings, City 
10, Pall Mall East ; Chief Office, 64, Princes-street, Ediubuyh 
_. Capital, 1,000,000. fully subscribed, 
President— His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, KG 
hairman—Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, 
Deynty-Chairman—Francis Warden, Esq. 
Physician—J ohn Webster, M.D. F.R.S. 
Assurances effected either with or without participation ¢ 
profits. On the participation scale the whole Profits are divided 
amongst the assured, after reserving one-fifth against the risk d 
extraordinary mortality or other contingencies. 
anaes ae policies at the last division of profits, on the 
3ist o ecember 1544, averaged 40 per cent. on the premiums paj 
arin Segeneess eee, va - mi 
ables of Increasing Kates have been formed upon a pl peculiag 
to this Company, from which the following is 4 pot 


Premium to insure 1001. at death. 
Fourth) Fifth | Remamde 
Year. | Year. | Year. | of life 
2}€019 2£1 0 :/€1 1 5 £1 2 6 £1 
39 15 & 18 4 LW ¢ 
40 | 1 113 9 115 10) 118 1) 2 0 ¢€| 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtained aie 
offices of the company as above. 
HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary in London, 


FA™ ILY ENDOWMENT, LIFB 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000, 


| First | Second, Third | 
Age. Year. fear, ‘ 


20 |£0 18 
30 1 





Directors, 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq, 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colone! Ouseley, 
H. B. Henderson, Esq. ajor Turner. 
C. H. Latouche, Esq. on oe Walker, Esq, 


Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society's Policies on the 
profit scale in 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 1 
Annual Premiums with Profits, 


‘Age 20 | Age 25 | Age 30. Age 35. 
| — 

£.8.d. 
79 


Age 40.) Age 45.) 4 


&.2. d.|&.s. d. &.s. d.\&. 5. . d. I 
12 31/2 97/216213 59| 31621 4Ki5T 

Annuities of all kinds, as well as Endowments for Children, ay 
granted by the Society. 

The usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others. 

INDIA. 

The Society also grants Policies to parties proceeding to ort 
siding in India, at lower rates than any other Uffice ; also Deferred} 
Annuities and Endowments, accurately and economically fram 
to meet the periods of service, and add to the retiring pension 
the Civil and Military Officers of India. a 

Tubles, &c. to be had at the Society’s Office in London, or at 
Offic in Calcutta. JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE oF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. — 
OCIETY FOR GENERAL ASSURANG 
ON LIVES. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST INDIA, AN) 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13, WATERLOU-PLACE, LONDON. 


Directors, i 
Col. Sir Frederic Smith, K.H. F.R.S. R.E. Chairmen, 
James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esq. 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir G.) Major-Gen. Taylor, CB BLGE 
Cockburn, G.C.B. | Major-Gen. Edw, Wynyard, 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, Bt.) Major-Gen. Arnold, KH. KC 
o. WC. = 2 | Arenitett Hair, Esa. 
en. Sir Thos. Bradford, G.C.B.| Capt. William Laneey, 
G.C.H. apailee | Wim, Chard, Esq. Navy Agent 
Major-Gen. Sir P.Ross, G.C.M.G.| Wilbraham Taylor, BM 5 
Lgkdem Ste ‘3. Gentian, “ROR ae 
jeut.-Gen. Sir ‘J. Gardiner,| C. 
K.C.B. | Major F. 8. Sotheby, OB 
Major-Gen. Sir Hew D. Ross,| E.LCS. 
K.C.B. R.A. Major Gee ee cere j 
Captain Sir George Back, R.N.| Captain William 
PRs. sat Captain Michael Quin. 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts & Co. 59, Strand. HPLS 
Physician—Sir Charles Fergusson Forbes, M.D. ay - Golds 
Counsel—J. Measure, Esq. 4, Serle-street, Lincoln’s ids 
Solicitor—Rowland Neate, Esq. 57, Lincoln's Inn gi 
Actuary—John Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator, 
President of the Institute of Actuaries. eo 
Assurances are granted upon the lives of pores in er ik 
fessicn and station in life, and for every part of t te : 
the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within t bine 
The rates of premiums are constructed upon soun 
with reference to every colony ; and, by pay et 
addition to the home premium, in case of incressee 
ceased » how office mag change from one clima' 
without forfeiting their policies. 
Four-fifths of the Profits are divided amongst the heat 
JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTEL! 
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W1162] — 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
ETHE ADV ANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S ENTRY, 
MUST BE LODGED AT THE HEAD-OFFICE, 
SOCIETY’S AGENCIES, ON OR BE: 
FORE Ist MARC H. 


‘coTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
<URANCE SOCIETY. FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 
1S pars ted by Royal Charter. Established in 14831. 
Pounded on the Model of the “ London Equitable.” 
LONDON OFFIC E—6l1 a4, MOORGATE- senune. 


Solicit 
OSEP RIE, Ese. M.D. | CHARLES L EVER, Esq. 
a gra LACIE y-street, | 1, Frederick’s-place, 
Portman-square. Old Jewry. 


gga OFFICE—%, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
The EXISTING ASSURANCES amount to upwards of Three 


wiles SRUAL REVENUE amounts to One Hundred and 
a ea ND to nearly Half-a-M illion sterling. 
Te Wil OLE PROFITS are allocated amongst the Policy- 


Yea 
i ral Allocation will take place k-: ist March 1850. 
A Policy of £1.000 effected on Ist Ma . and becoming a 
4 March 1850, will have inevenned by these additions 
a RTE EN HUNDRED and TWENTY-NINE POUNDS. 
»portion. 
Mat hates and *porm < od Proposal mon bol had on application 
61 a, Moorgate-street. 
withe Society's OMce, Gh a, NMoorEale WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 


DROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, REGENT-STREET 


ANCH: 2, por AL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
aar saan Established 1806, 
Policy Holders Capital, £1,156,783. 
Annual Income, £143,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000 
(aims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,765,000. 


sECUR 
e POSALS 
op AT ANY OF THE 


President, 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
rs. 


Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Chairman. 
Capt. W. John Williams, Deputy-Chairman, 
B Alexander, Esq. } a illiam a ae 
Ww —_— ks yeorge Round, Esq. 
a - James Sedgwick, Esq. 
The Rev. James Sherman. 
Frederick Squire, Esq. 
The Hon. Arthur e* Kinnaird. William Henry Stone, Esq. 
John A. Beaumont, Esq., Managing Director. 
PicianJohu Maclean, M.D. F.S.S.,29, Upper Montague-street, 
Montague-square, 


dianader 1 Henderson, M.D. 


ami TWENTIETHS OF THE pporite ARE 
IDED AMONG THE INSURE 


Buamples of the ee Premiums by the Telit of 


Bonuses added gubes- 
quently, to be further 
increased annually. 


£79 10 10 Extinguished "£13 2 o 
3319 2 23117 8 
34:16 10 114 18 10 


E amples of ‘Bonuses added to other. Polici ies. 


Date | Sum 
Policy. | Insured. 
“£2500 
1000 
1060 


| Original Premium, 


wu | 


8 ditto 


Sum_ | 
| Date Insured. | 


| o | t000 


| Total with Additions, 
to be further increased. 


£1882 13 1 


Bonuses 
added. 





Polis 

No 

a £952 12 1) 
uy 1200 1160 5 6) 
wm | «1820 5000 3558 17 8 | 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tate the Agents of the Office. in all the principal towns of the 
iesen Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 

ree' 


|RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPAN 
4 39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, Chairman, 
AM _LEAF, a Deput. Chairman, 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. J-itumphery. Esq. Ald. M.P, 
William ae, Esq. Rupert negleby, Esq. 
Edward Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Auditors— on Hall, M.A.—J. B. Shuttloworth, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-squ 
'—-W. Coulson, Esq erick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Act unre Bpatiease Hall, M.A. of King’s College. 
Say Sones Sir John Romilly, M.P. Solicitor-General. 
William Fisher, Esq. 19, Doughty-street. 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
In addition to a large subscribed capital, Policy-holders have 
* security ofan Assurance fund of more than a quarter of a 


and an meme appr 70. a 
the iat of 6,500 pelich pproaching 70,000l. a year, arising from 


Beane, or Profit Branch. 


Bonus system will be annually entitled 
this branch (after pa payment of five 
aoe profit assigned to each Policy may be 
jum assured, or applied in reduction of the 


ell or Low Premium Branch. 


The Tables on the non- 
pecticinstin principle afford peculiar 
i the assured, n ered by any other office, —for 
Aa a er ee 

e older, on the t! e 
tured, at a reduced rate of ae — 





Premiums to Assure £100. | Whole Term. 


Ae | One One Year. | Seven Years. | With Profits | Without Profits. 
Bare £919 1 | £115 10 | £111 10 
> 15 169 | 
3| iM 119 10 | 
Cashair } 317 0 612 9 | $ 010 
treme - the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit 
uadedt ‘ups rs, th one- third of the Premium may remain for life 
fine withone ne ¢ Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
Claims paid j ~ mond month afer proofs have been approved. 
ecurit 


cers attend _ day at Throgmorton- street, at | 
‘clock, E. BATES, Resident Director. 





7 
3 “ 10 
oll 





| at 28, 9d., 42. 6d. 51b. at lis, 


-RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE, 


COMPANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, Londen. 

This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Parliament 
(4th Vict. cap. 1X.), and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 
Life Assurance in their fullest extent to Policy-holders, and to 
present greater facilities and accommodation than are usually 
offered to the Public. 

The ample Subscribed Capital, together with the large and con- 
tinually increasing Fund, accumulated from the Premiums on up- 
wards of 8,000 Policies, affords complete Security to the Assure: 
whilst the magnitude of the Company’s transactions has cnabled 
the Directors to offer unusual advantages to Policy-holders, as wil) 
be seen by reference to the Prospectus, and to the varied and exten- 
sive Tables which have been computed with great care and labour, 
expressly for the use . § = Institution. 

ETER MOKRISON, Resident Director. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY ; established by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, Lond: n; 97, George-street, Edin- 
burgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place. Glasgow : 4. College- green, Dublin. 
LUNDON BOARD 
Chairman, Charles Graham, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman, C harles Downes, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. Chas. Maitland, Bsq 
: L. Boyd, Esq. Resident. William Railton. ag 
8 Henriques, to F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 
AMONG THE ASSURED. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3lst of 
December, 1847, . is as follows :— — 





gum added Sum 
% Bey pay able at 


m added 


Sum to o Policy 


\su 
Assured. Time Assured. | 


£787 10 — 16 
| 10 
| 


787 10 
iE 4 787 10 0 
787 10 0 


8 
v 0 

710 0 
5,887 10 0 
| ee ee 675 0 0 5,675 0 0 
5 -. oe 450 0 0} 5450 0 0 
5,000 2 years ee ee 225 0 0; 5,225 0 0 

The Premiums nevertheless are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
surance is for Life. Every information afforded on application to 
the Resident Director. No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


, y 
G UTTA PERCHA TUBING.—May be buried 

J in damp or marshy ground for years, without injury. Acids, 
alkalies, and grease are without action upon it, and it is therefore 
valuable for conveying gas, water, chemicals, &c. It is peculiarly 
valuable for liquid manure, drain, and soil pipes. In case of any 
stoppage, an incision can be made Me ne a sharp knife, and readily 
secured again, by means of awarm iron. Being a non-conductor, 
it is not affected by the frost of w inter or drought of summer, like 
metal or leather. Its strength is extraordinary ; the sm all half- 
inch diameter tubing having resisted a pressure ‘of 2501b. on the 
square inch, without bursting. The smaller sizes may be had in 
100 feet, and the larger in 50 feet Jen ngths. The joints are easily 
made. The power which Gutta Percha Tubing possesse: as a con- 
ductor of sound renders it most valuable for conveying messages, 
in lieu of bells. Every variety of articles manufactured by the 
Gutta Percha Company, Patentees, 18, Wharf-road, City-road, 
London ; and sold by their wholesale dealers. 

" 
T 


KF 00R8-CL O 
Best quality, warranted....,. 28. @d. per oa yard. 
Persian and Turkey patterns 28. od. 
Cocoa-Fibre Matting, good .. 18. 7d. me 
Ditto, best quality ..... 1s. 9d. ped 
apanned Folding Screens, from 228. 
Jowett, Manufacturer, 532, New Oxford street. 


MPROVEMENTS IN 














H. 


DRESS. — J. Stoven 


Coats. The PATENT SELF-ACTING SLEEVE combines utility 
with elegance and oxtgome simplicity :—it on be applied to every 
description of Coat, Plain or Regimental ; 0 to Tindies” ey 
Habits. The PATENT DOUBLE- SF NTED OVER-COAT 

a perfect protection from wet when walking, riding or driving, ts 


riage.—T hese improvements may be obtained through any respect- 
able Tailor, or of the Patentee, 158, New Bond-street. 


D*. | _HEALTA® 


BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING 
FOOD forINVALIDS and INFANTS. The REVALENTA 
ARABICA, a nice, sure, and safe Remedy.—Dyspepsia (indiges- 
tion), constipation, diarrhea. nausea, and sickness during preg- 
nancy or at sea, acidity, heartburn, flatulency, distention, hemor- 
rhoidal affections, nervous, bilious and liver complaints, palpita- 
tion of the heart, derangement of the kidneys and bladder, asthma, 
dropsy, scrofula, consumption, debility, paralysis, pepreaiom of 
spirits, &c., effectually soar ermanently removed by DU BARRY’S 
REVALENTA ARABIC/ nOOD, without inconvenience. medi- 
cine or expense, as it saves fifty times its value in other more 
costly remedies.—Du Barry . Com. New Bond-street, London. 


(From the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart de Rois) 
Dromana, Cappoquin, a Ss aterford, Feb. 
Gentlemen,—I have derived much sare from the a of the 
Revalenta Food. UART DE DECIES. 


. Park-walk, Little Chelsea, London, Oct. 2, 1 

Twenty-seven years’ dyspepsia has tually reméved by 
your excellent nee rabica Food in six weeks en pe 
ARKER D. BINGHAM, Captain, Royal N 





levy. 


Louisa-terrace, Exmouth, Aug. 17, 1849. 
Dear Sir,—I will thank you to send me, on receipt of this, two 
10-pound canisters of your Revalenta Arabica Food. I beg to 
assure you that its beneficial efft ve been duly egpretioted 


by, deat Bi ‘full ” 
, dear Sir, yours res u 
” “ pectfully TOMAS KING, Major-General. 


(From the land Archdeacon of Ross.) 
Aghadown Glebe. ‘o. Cork, Aug. 22, 1849. 
Dear Sir,—1 cannot —" — favourably of the” Revalenta 
Arabica. ALEXS STUART, ‘Archdeacon of Ross. 


Similar expressions of gratitude and Testimonials of Cures of all 
the above complaints. from William Hunt, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
King’s College, Cambridge ; James Shorland, Esq. late Surgeon 

96th >> ment, Reading, Berks; Rev. Thos. Minster, St. Saviour’s, 
Leeds; Rev. Charles err, Winslow, Bucks ; and 20,000 other 
correspondents. 

Agents in London: Hedges & Butler, 155, Regent-street ; Fort- 
num, Mason & Co. 182, Piccadilly, purveyors to Her Majesty the 
pve ; Wortley & Hanbury, 54, Upper Baker-street ; and also to be 

tained at 60, Gracechurch-street ; 4, Cheapside ; 49, Bishopsgate- 
street Within ; 109 and 151, Strand’; 63, 147. and I: 50, Oxford- street ; 
and of Barclay, Sutton, Edwards, Evans, Newbe erry, Hannay, and 
all grocers, chemists and booksellers in the kingdom. In canisters, 
121b. at 22s.; super-refined quality, 
101b. 338: Ib, 12 1b. and 10 1b. canisters forwarded by Du 
Barry & Co. on receipt of Post-office orders ‘carriage free), to any 
town or railway station connected by rail with London—DU 
| BARRY & Co, 127, New Bond-street, London. 


“298, 





| HOWARD, of 17, George-street. Hanover-squar 
invites gentlemen to inspect his improvements in the make of : over enuare. 


| tixed without springs,wires, or ligatures. They so perfect! 


| social board, or join in the mazes of 
| anxiety is creaied for PE RSUNAL. ATTRACTION, and the fol- 





ENT’s IMPROVED WATCHES &CLOCKS. 

—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by Sictinet ag a 
ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Em- 
peror of Russia, most a tad Sean from the p ablic an 
inspection of his extensive STOCK ATCHES and c ‘LOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern im Lk, at the most econo- 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes. 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted su 
stantial and accurate going | Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas. —E. J. DENT, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


‘THE BEST ENGLISH WATCHES. —A, B. 

SAVORY & SONS, Watchmakers, No. 9, Comet. landen. 
opposite the Bank, request the attention of asers to their 
stock of London-made PATENT LEVER W TCHES, which ar 
manufactured by themselvesin their own house. In silver cases, 
with the detached escapement and jewelled ; the prices are four 
guineas and a half, six, and eight guineas each ; or in gold cases 
10, 12, 14, and 16 guineas each. e very large stock offered for 
selection includes every description, enabling a customer to select 
that which is more particularly adapted to his own use. Every 
watch is warranted. 


NM ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGFS.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner. and is famous for the hairs notcomin. 
oose, 18, n improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a a — 
of the usual phy and incapable of injuring the finest nap. 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached noo 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerentteten, Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. Thegenuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with al] intermediate parties’ profits and pease 
bleaching. one Cone the luxury ots genuine Smyrna Spong 
Only at METCALFE. BINGLEY & Gers Sole Establishment, 

rn, Oxford- 9 one door from Halles. street. 

“Gee —Beware of the words “ From Metealfe’s” adopted by 

some houses. 


METCALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2s. per box. 








ELKIN GTON C O,, 
THE PATENTEES, 
beg respectfully to intimate to their friends and the public 
generally, that they have a to their extensive assortment of 
ELECTRO PLATE 
an iia variety of 
SILVE a, Atl /T, and 


RONZE 
PRODUCTIONS, 
in the niches class of Art, 


nelu: . ina 
STDEPOARD, TABLE. ND OTHER PT. LATE, 
VASES, ‘AND BAS-RELIEF: 
~ > Figures from the Antique, 
an ‘om the Designs of 
EMINENT MODERN ARTISTS. 

The whole of the above Articles are manufacture aie 
Messrs. EL KINGTON & CO., on new and scientific principles, 
their desire being to produce and perpetuate. at the lowest possible 
cost, the best examples of Andentnnl Modern Art. A visit totheir 
Establishment will amply repay both the artist and connoisseur. 

22, Regent: street, ean of Jermyn-street, London 
45, Moorgate-stree' ” 
Manufactory. Newbal l-street, Birmingham. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 
E stimeten Drawings, and Prices sent free. 


‘and 





_ 1. 

(THE tT EETH.—A very curious invention con- 
d with Dental Surgery has been introduced by Mr. 

It is Se ere 

duction of an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEE 

y Sceenhas 

natural teeth, as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 

closest observer. They will never change colour or decay. and will 

be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. This method 


| does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, 
forms a complete covering for the knees in a railway or other car- | 


and will support and preserve the teeth that are loose, and 


is gua- 
ranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 


The invention 


| deserves the notice of the scientific, and is of importance to many 


persons ; and those who are interested in it cannot do better than 
avail themselves of Mr. Howard’s skill as a dentist. 


GEASONABLE FESTILVITIES.—At this festive 


riod of the year, when Seu and lovers assemble at the 





e dance. a more than usual 


lowing unrivalled Seaereriae for the Toilet are called into increased 
requisition, namel = 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
for creating and we a Juxuriant head of hair, 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
for rendering the Skin soft, fair and IDONTO, and 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 
OR PEARL DENTRIFICE, 
for imparting a pearl-like whiteness to the Teeth. 
The Patronage of Ro: ovalty throughout Europe, and the high 
appreciation by Rank and Fashion, with the wen wo infallible 
efficacy of these articles, give them a celebrit: paralleled, and 
render them a peculiarly Elegant and Seasona’ Je "Sraneh, 
eware of pee) Pastas tions.—The only Genuine of each bears 
the name of * NDS’” preceding that of the article on the 
wrapper or Tabel, w ih their Se eae at che! the ee in red ink, thus— 


Sold by them at 20, etn d Jee a and by respectable 
chong and Perfumers. ssennges of 


L EAFNESS.-New Discovery.-The ORGANIC 
VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily powerful, small, newly- 
invented instrument, for deafness, entirely different from all 
others, Syourpess’ anythi ing of the k kind that ha we heme, Age 4 
ever can be, pr . tis modelled to the =, so that it rests 
within, without 7 ejecting. Being of the same colour as the skim, 
is not percepti enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversa- 
tion, to hear dictinetiy at church and at public assemblies. The 
unpleasant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely re- 
moved, and it affords all the assistance that ooeey could be 
. invaluable newly-invented SPECT CLES. — 
Bs B. SOLOMONs, Aurists and Opticians, 39, ivcmasie: 4 
Piccadilly 








‘HE following extraordinary Cure of a Sw ollen 
Leg by HOLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT is pub- 
lished in the Adelaide Observer. South Australia :—George Munc- 
ton, a settler in the coleny, had been suffering for many months 
with a swollen leg, and the pain was so intense as to deprive him of 
sleep. He was recommended to try Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills, and by using them as directed for about a fortnight a cure 
was so far effected as to permit him to walk to Adelaide, a distance 
of twenty miles, to state the above facts to the editor of this jour- 
nal for the information and benefit of his fellow-creatures.”"—Sold 
by all venders of medicines, and Professor Holloway’s esta; 
blishment, 244, Strand, Londo: 










THE ATHENZUM 














Outlines of the History of England. 18th 
Edition, with Woodcuts, 1s. 3d. 
Outlines of the History of France. By the 


Rev. O. COCKAYNE, M.A. of King's College. 18. 3d. 





Outlines of Roman History. Ninth Edition, 
with Woodcuts, 10d, 


Outlines of Grecian History. By the Rev. 
B BOUCHIER, M.A. Ninth Edition, with Woodcuts, 12 


Outlines of Sacred History. Twelfth Edi- 
tion, with Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


English Grammar. By Rev. the Dr. RussEut, 
my ad Head Master of the Charter-House. Tenth Edition, 
8. 





Manual of Writing, on the Method of Mul- 
hauser. With 40 Model Plates. Published under the sanction of 
the Committee of Council on Education. Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 


ning Models; Elementary Set. Forty 





Writing Models; Second, Third, and Fourth 


Bets. 1s. cac 


Arithmetic Tavght by Questions. 
Edition, 1s. 6d. 


Ninth | 
| 
Method of | 


Exercises in Arithmetic, after the 
Pestalozzi. Published under the sanction of the Committee of 
Council on Education. Third Edition, le, 6d. 


Improved Arithmetical Tables, Practically | 
and Decimally Arranged ; with Rules for Mental Calculations. 6d. 


First Ideas of Number. 1s. 


First Ideas of Geography. 1s. 
tien ttn Cte bait BA. 
tion, with Weodeuts, ee ¥ wenty-lour I 


Outlines of Astronomy. By Professor Hatt, 
of King’s College. Eleventh Edition, with Woodcuts, 10d. 


Easy Poetry for Children. Third Edit. 1s. 6d. 


First Poetical Reading Book. With Notes. 
By WALTER MACLEOD, Head Master of the Model School, 
Roy. Military Asylum. Second Edition, 9d. cloth. 


Second Reading Book. By Waiter Mac- 
LEOD. Second Edition, ed. cloth. 





First Lessons on Christian Evidences. Tenth 
Edition, enlarged, 6d. 

Questions deducible from the 
Christian Evidences, By H. E. JOLY, D.D. 24. 


Lessons on 


Introductory Lessons on the History of Re- 
ligious Worship. A uel to the Lessons on Christian Evidences. 
Second Edition, 2s. clot 

Questions deducible from the Lessons on the 
History of Religious Worship. 6d. 


Introductory Lessons on the Study of the 
Apostle Paul's Epistles. 9d. 





Lessons on the Universe, the Animal, Vege- 
table, and Mineral Kingdoms, and the Human Form ; with Ques- 
tions. Being the Third Volume of the Iustructor. Cloth, 2s.; or 
in Six Num 


| 


rs, 4d. each. 





Book of the Calendar, the Months, and the 
Seasons ; with Questions. Being the Fourth Volume of the In- 
structor. Cloth, 2s, ; or in Six Numbers, 4d. eac’ 


Descriptive Geography, with Popular Statis- 
tics of the yarious Countries and Divisions of the Globe; with 
Questions. Being the Fifth Volume of the Instructor. Cloth, 2s. ; 
or in Six Numbers, 4d. each. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


—— | 
Elements of Ancient History; with Ques- 
tions. Being the Sixth Volume of the Instructor. Cloth, 2s. ; or 
in Six Numbers, 4d. each. 
Elements of Modern History; with Ques- 
tions. Being the Seventh Volume of the Instructor. Cloth, 2s. ; 
or in Six Numbers, ch, 


School History of England, abridged from 
Gieig’s * Family History of England.’ Second Edition, strongly 
und, 68, 


class especially written for instruc- 





“The best of the nm 
tion.”—Qua y Review. 


Class Reading-Book. By Grorcr Lup.ow, 
Master in Christ’s Hospital School. 


Sixth Edition, 3s. sheep. 


Abbott’s Reader; a Series of Familiar Pieces 
in Prose and Verse, calculated to produce a Moral Influence on 
the Hearts and Lives of Young Persons. By the Authors of * The 
Young Christian,’ &c. Fourth Edition, 3s. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


ls. 6d. 


Second Edition, 33. 6d. 





Church Scholar’s Reading-Book. Three Vo- 
lumes, each complete in itself,and with a copious Explanatory 
Index, Historical, Biographical, Literary, and Scientific. 3s. per 
volume. 


Account of the chief Places mentioned in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. With 12 Maps, 2s. 


Bible Maps for Schools. 


scriptions. Sewed, 3s. folio. 


With brief De- 


Bible Maps: an Historical and Descriptive 
Atlas of Scripture Geography. With a copious Index. By WM. 
HUGHES, F.R.G.S. Second Edition, cloth, and the Maps co- 
loured, 72. 6d. 


Outline Scripture Maps: Palestine, the Jour- 


neys of the Israelites, the Travels of St. Paul, and Jerusalem. By 
J. MAJOR, Ht A. one of the Classical Masters in King’s Col- 
lege, London.—With the KEY, 3s. 


A Manual of Ancient Geography, with the 
Ancient and_Modern Names of Places marked with their Proper 
Quantities. By the Rev. W. HILDYARD, M.A., Second Master 
of Beverley Grammar School. Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 


A Practical Introduction to English Com- 
osition. By the Rev. J. EDWARDS, M.A., Second Master of 
ing’s College School. Fifth Edition, 2s. 


Heads of an Analysis of English History, 
and of French History. DAWSON W. TURNER, M.A. 
= anne of the Royal Institution, Liverpool. Second Edi 

on, 





Bible Biography: Connected Histories of the 


Principal Characters mentioned in the Old and New Testaments. 





A Hand-Book of Bible Geography; a Brief | 









Easy Lessons on Reasoning. Fifth Raig 


































Popular Poems, selected by E. P. 











Readings in Poetry. Ninth Edition, 4s, 6g 





Readings in English Prose Literature, ¢ 
Edition, 4s. 6d. 





Readings in Biography. Fifth Edition, 4s 
Readings from Shakspeare, in Illustration 


his Characters. Edited by the Author of * Aids to D 
4s. 6d, 


Readings in Science: Familiar Explanatj 
of Appearances and Principles in Natural Philosophy, 
Edition, 5s. 


Readings in Natural Theology; or, the Talk 
timony of Nature to the Being, Perfections, and Goven 
God. By the Rev. H. FERGUs, 4s. 


ICE is } 
HOTICHA 
will deliv 
ING NEXT, t 
nice i. 
OTICE i 
CHARLE 
‘ atti 
. : ° . VENT 
Paley'’s Evidences epitomized, with the ing Lectur 
of Exhibiting his Argument in as small a compass 
without omitticg any of its component parts, By Y. tr 
BLC.L. Second Edition, with Examination Questions 





Examination Questions and Answers, fi 
Burnet on the Thirty-nine Articles. second Edition, la 6 


Examination Questions and Answers 
Butler’s Analogy. By the Rev. Sir,¢ W. CRAUPFURD, 
M.A. Third Edition, 1s. 6d. . 


Fourth Edit. 1s. ¢ 
First Book in Geometry. Second Edit, 1s. 
Elements of Algebra. By T.G. 


Professor of Mathematics in King’s Colleg. 
Edition, 6s. 6d. 


First Book in Algebra. 





Hatt, MA 
London. § 


The Figures of Euclid; with Questions, 
a Praxis of Geomeirical Exercises. By the Rev. J. EDW. 
King’s College. Third Edition, 38. _ 


Pott’s Euclid; with Notes and Geometric 
Exercises. School Edition, 12mo. (Books L. to VL), 4s. 64. ; Gall 
Edition, 5vo. 10a, 


The House I Live In; or, Popular Ilusin 
tions of the Structure and Functions of the Human Body. Fi 
Edition, with Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 





Easy Lessons in Mechani 
Illustrations of the Practical Appli 
ciples. Third Edition, 2s. 

Natural Philosophy for Beginners; with 
wards of 100 Woodcuts. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 


cs, with Famili 
a at ieee 





Student’s Manual of Ancient History: 
Political History, Geographical Position, and Social State of 
Principal Nations of Antiquity. By the late Dr. 000M 
TAYLOR. Fifth Edition, 10s. 6d. 


Student’s Manual of Modern History: } 
Rise and Progress of the Principal European Nations, 
tical History, and the Changes in their Social Condition, By 
late Dr. COOKE TAYLOR. Fourth Edition, 10s, 6d 





History of the Christian Church. By 
late Dr. BURTON. Seventh Edition, 63. 6d, 











‘ Easy Lessons on Money Matters. Tenth | BY EDWARD FARR. Second Edition, 4s. History of Christianity; from its Promulgs P UTN 
— —— ae te sBJGIRn Eases ye Boman Bowe 9 yo 
. Bible Narrative, Chronologicall ane Se p SAESOS. OS 
Tales, Conversations, and Easy Lessons from in the Be the ce © Version pare I Ammenge’, 2 : erGener 
Pilstery : wih Qperijens, _ Batng the Fist V eae of fae lastres of the Jewish Nation, and forming a Consecutive History from the History of the English Reformation. Mathematics, 
IT WumfesS cache nar MBOMIMHES Clb Sor | Se epieeaion ich Magee PY MMOH.) pc. MASSINGDERD, M.A. Second Eatin named Seay 
Lessons on Houses, Furniture, Food, and ‘ Civil History of the Jews, from Joshua | 
Clothing ; with Questions. Being the Second Volume of the In- An Introductory Manual to the Reading and | yraarian. By the Rey. 0. COCKAYNE, M.A, of King's il 
structer. Cloth, 2s.; or in Six Numbers, 4d. each. Study of the Holy Scriptures, 4s. bound ; or in a wrapper, 3s. Second Edition, 4s. 64. rk 
iu 
London: JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 
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